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Introduction 


"Thomas  Machell,  Rector  of  Kirkbythore,  was  buried  on 
the  south  side  of  the  altar  in  Kirkbythore  Chancel,  in  woollen 
only  on  Saturday,  November  12  1698."  Thus  runs  the  entry 
of  his  burial  in  the  parish  registers  of  his  church,  and  although 
no  trace  of  his  grave  can  be  found  there  today,  six1  large 
manuscript  volumes  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library  in 
Carlisle  live  on  as  a  memorial  "to  his  method  and  diligence 
as  an  antiquarian  in  collecting  and  preserving  information 
concerning  various  parishes  in  the  two  counties  (Cumberland 
and  Westmorland)"  as  M.  W.  Taylor  expressed  it.2 

Thomas  Machell,  the  second  son  of  Lancelot  Machell,  was 
born  at  Crackenthorpe  Hall,  his  ancestral  home,  in  1647.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  received  his  early  education  at  Appleby 
Grammar  School  before  going  up  to  The  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Here  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1668,  proceeded  to  M.A.  in  March  1671/2  and  became  a 
fellow  of  the  college  a  year  later.  At  Oxford  he  met  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  the  herald  and  Warwickshire  antiquary,  and  also 
Anthony  a  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquarian,  both  of  whom 
encouraged  him  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  antiq- 
uities in  our  two  northern  counties.  From  Oxford  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  at  Rydal  about  this  project : 

"I  am  conscious  of  myne  owne  inability es  to  perform  such 
a  work  as  Mr.  Dugdal's  having  neither  the  leisure  nor  ingenuity 
of  that  worthy  author  —  I  should  hope  to  leaue  such  collec- 
tions behinde  me,  though  I  never  print,  as  may  afford  matter 
for  after  Aiges  to  compile  a  large  volume  of  the  2  Sister- 
County  es.  An  Vndertakeing  I  have  been  perswaded  to  (tho 
out  of  my  way)  by  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Dugdall  and  others."3 

On  the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  he  was  instituted 

1  Six  volumes  of  notes  towards  a  history  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
There  are  also  ten  volumes  of  Machell  family  papers  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
Library. 

2  CWi  ii  250. 

3  CW2  lv  150. 
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to  the  Rectory  of  Kirkby  Thore  in  north  Westmorland  on 
15 ch  August,  1677:  and  from  then  until  his  untimely  death 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  care  of  his  parish  and  the 
gathering  of  information  for  his  antiquarian  "collections". 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  he  became  D.D.  and 
F.R.S.  and  a  fellow  of  the  Oxford  Philosophical  Society,  be- 
sides being  appointed  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles 
II.  He  married  Elizabeth  Godson,  the  widow  of  the  Reverend 
Andrew  Whelpdale,  Rector  of  Newnham,  Hampshire,  and  they 
had  a  family  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 

As  Rector  of  Kirkby  Thore  he  had  many  troubles  to  put 
right  arising  from  the  "easiness"  of  his  predecessor,  and  he 
was  a  most  conscientious  parish  priest.  He  repaired  the  parson- 
age house  and  the  church  and  presented  to  the  latter  the 
Communion  Table,  the  Communion  Rail,  the  Pulpit  and  the 
Font.  He  had  the  parish  registers  put  in  order  and  took  care 
to  enter  baptisms,  marriages  and  funerals  in  different  volumes. 
He  also  kept  a  careful  record  of  burying  in  woollens  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  30  Charles  II  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  woollen  trade). 

His  project  for  collecting  notes  on  the  Barony  of  Kendal 
appears  to  have  started  even  before  he  left  Oxford  for  Kirkby 
Thore.  On  26th  March,  1677,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Daniel  Fleming 
asking  for  his  assistance  in  this  work  and  sending  him  a 
lengthy  list  of  Queries,  of  which  he  writes:  "  'Tis  true  you  will 
find  them  very  long  and  tediouse,  mayny  Tautologyes  con- 
teined  in  them  &  somthings  allso  which  may  be  litigiouse  & 
not  fit  to  be  Answer' d :  But  tho  you  (the  Gentlemen  &  Ministers 
of  the  Countrey  from  whom  I  hope  the  Greatest  Assistance) 
are  men  of  Ingenuity,  so  that  a  word  might  seeme  to  suffice; 
yet  They  are  Contriv'd  for  Ordnary  Capicityes,  That  the 
Vulgar  (possibly  of  slow  apprhensions)  who  must  be  consulted 
in  this  vndertakeing,  By  giueing  their  Answers  to  severall 
Queries  in  Different  Terms  tho  to  the  same  purpose  may  luckily 
hit  of  som  little  Circumstance  fully  discovering  all  that  is 
sought  for  in  2  or  3  Questions  ..." 

This  method  of  gathering  information,  however,  met  with 
little  success:  in  August  the  same  year  he  writes:  "But  wth 
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som,  my  Queries  finde  cold  reception  &  those  who  are  back- 
ward in  their  Informations  will  not  be  too  forward  in  their 
contributions.  However  I  have  don  my  Duty  in  dispersing 
these  Queries  &  setting  a  Publiq-designe  on  foote  for  the 
Honour  of  my  Countrey  ..." 

This  method  having  failed,  he  decided  to  gain  the  informa- 
tion he  required  at  first  hand  by  visiting  each  village  in  turn 
and  making  notes  and  sketches  of  the  things  which  interested 

;  him.  In  1678  he  paid  a  visit  to  Burton-in-Kendal,  but  it  was 
another  thirteen  years  before  he  added  very  much  more  to 
his  "collections"  about  the  Barony,  which  at  that  time  was 
in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  In  October  1691  he  crossed  the 
mountains  and  made  a  short  tour  on  horseback  visiting 
Natland,  Crook,  Underbarrow  and  Winster  (see  Appendix  I). 
He  must  have  been  encouraged  by  the  information  he  gathered 

1  for  the  next  year  he  spent  a  month  —  from  July  5th  to  August 
2nd  —  touring  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Barony  on  horse- 

iback,  keeping  a  journal  of  his  travels,  writing  copious  notes 
on  the  many  interesting  aspects  of  the  places  he  visited  and 

I  sketching  the  elevations  of  houses  and  churches,  coats  of  arms, 
memorials,  Roman  inscriptions  and  coins:  in  fact  anything 
that  interested  him.  He  returned  for  a  short  visit  at  the  end  of 
March  1693  to  see,  amongst  other  things,  the  chapel  at  Ings 
(which  had  been  locked  on  his  previous  visit)  and  to  copy 
some  of  the  Benson  family  emblems  at  Coat  How  near  Rydal. 

Unfortunately  he  died  before  he  had  had  time  to  organise 
or  make  fair  copies  of  these  notes.  He  left  them  in  his  Will  "to 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Nicolson  whom  I  doe  entrust  to  peruse  the 

!  same  and  put  them  in  order,  and  if  the  Gentlemen  of  the  said 
Counties  will  be  at  cost  with  the  cutts  that  they  may  be  printed 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  my  said  wife  and  children."4  Arch- 

.  deacon   (later  Bishop)   Nicolson,   realising  the   labour  of 

['working  Machell's  notes  up  for  printing,  purchased  all  these 

'  antiquarian  papers  from  Machell's  widow,  had  them  bound 

i  into  six  large  volumes  and  presented  them  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  Library.5  In  the  first  of  these  volumes  Nicolson 

1  writes: 

6    4  cw2  lv  135. 
5  CWi  viii  451. 
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"Upon  perusal  of  'em  I  found  the  collection  so  imperfect, 
raw  and  undigested  that  'twas  impossible  to  bring  them  (of 
'emselves)  to  any  such  account  as  the  good  man  hoped  for  .  .  . 
Mr.  Machell's  own  chief  excellency  was  in  drawing  coats  of 
Arms,  Prospects  of  Churches  and  Houses  &C." 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  rich  source  of  information  has 
never  been  printed,  or  even  made  use  of  to  any  large  extent 
by  later  historians  or  antiquaries.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Machell's  handwriting  is  not  the  easiest  to  decipher, 
and  that  his  notes  represent  a  collection  of  rough  jottings 
rather  than  fair  copies :  in  places  where  he  has  crossed  out  his 
original  observations  and  written  his  second  thoughts  on  top, 
it  is  often  almost  completely  illegible.  Nicolson  must  have 
encountered  this  difficulty  as  he  has  had  the  papers  bound 
in  far  from  perfect  order.  The  notes  here  transcribed  on  the 
Barony  of  Kendal  are  bound  up  in  volume  II;  a  few  notes 
about  Appleby  seem  to  have  slipped  into  the  end  of  that 
volume  by  mistake. 

Having  overcome  the  difficulty  of  reading  these  manuscript 
notes,  filled  with  abbreviations  and  strange  spellings,  browsing 
among  them  becomes  a  fascinating  experience;  to  take 
examples  from  the  Barony  of  Kendal  —  one  learns  of  the 
dispute  over  the  chapel  yard  at  Old  Hutton;  of  the  healing 
waters  of  Barbon  and  Witherslack,  of  a  ghost  story  Machell 
heard  at  Beathwaite  Green  (Levens);  of  an  old  woman  at 
Selside  who  could  thread  a  needle  without  using  spectacles  at 
the  age  of  106;  of  how  the  steeple  of  Winster  chapel  collapsed 
during  a  Sunday  service;  of  the  giant,  Heard,  of  Troutbeck 
who  defeated  the  Scots  singlehanded ;  of  a  musical  evening 
Machell  enjoyed  at  Windermere  Rectory,  not  to  mention  the 
details  of  manorial  history  or  the  pedigrees  of  eminent  families 
or  the  accounts  of  antiquities  which  he  examined.  These  few 
examples,  chosen  at  random,  barely  do  justice  to  the  variety 
of  interesting  information  he  recorded. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  margins  or  tucked  between  para- 
graphs one  comes  across  rough  jottings  on  his  methods  of 
gathering  information  and  presenting  it.  Here  are  a  fewi 
examples  from  the  second  volume: 
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"The  best  method  in  particulars,  manor  towns  and  places 
will  be  first  to  set  down  i.  curiosities  in  art  or  not,  2.  the 
descent  of  the  manor,  3.  the  descent  and  pedigree  of  [the  lord 
of]  ye  manor/' 

"In  discription  [sic]  of  chapelries  consider  how  they  lie, 
that  you  may  proceed  in  some  orderly  method  either  round 
or  lengthwise.  In  describing  of  places  give  1st  their  site  and 
bearing,  2.  what  they  have  been  of  old,  3.  what  they  are  now 
with  the  places  of  note,  tenure  and  customs." 

"N.B.  In  viewing  churches  and  chapels 

1.  Take  arms  in  glass  —  view  and  innumerate  [sic]  because 
they  give  the  proper  colours. 

2.  In  plaster  and  stone." 

"I  like  not  the  new  invented  way  of  describing  the  colours 
in  coats  of  arms  by  points  and  strokes  all  though  it  be  ingenious 
enough,  because  it  so  much  defaces  the  bearings,  and  there- 
fore I  rather  follow  the  old  way  of  an  initial  letter  for  the 
colour — 

a3  or  b  —  blue  gu  or  r  —  red 

vt  or  g  —  green  s  —  sanguine 

m  —  murrey  5  —  tenn 

or  or  y  —  yellow  arg  —  silver,  white 

sable  —  black." 

In  this  volume  the  notes  have  been  transcribed  in  modern 
spelling  and  words  have  been  added  in  italics  and  within 
square  brackets  where  they  would  help  the  sentences  flow  more 
easily.  Machell's  arbitrary  use  of  capital  letters  has  been  pre- 
served for  the  most  part.  The  illustrations  have  been  traced 
from  Machell's  sketches  in  the  margins  of  his  notes.  The 
journal  has  been  used  as  a  framework  and  into  it  have  been 
inserted  the  more  detailed  notes  for  each  place  he  visited. 
Thus  as  Kendal  and  Windermere  appear  twice  in  the  journal 
the  detailed  notes  have  been  split  and  put  under  the  approp- 
riate visit:  for  example,  he  tells  us  in  his  journal  that  he  spent 
his  first  day  in  Kendal  studying  the  church,  and  so  details  of 
the  church  and  its  contents  have  been  inserted  there,  whilst 
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details  about  the  town  appear  under  a  later  visit.  The  sketch 
map  of  his  journeys  should  help  to  clarify  the  order  of  his 
notes. 

His  accuracy  cannot  always  be  vouched  for,  as  for  example 
in  his  account  of  the  details  from  gravestones  and  memorials 
in  Kendal  Church,  and,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  "he  shared 
his  age's  weakness  for  fanciful  imaginings  and  inaccurate 
derivations."6  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  these  notes  give  a 
fascinating  account  of  the  many  facets  of  life  in  this  part  of 
Westmorland  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

J.M.E. 

6  CW2  lv  I45. 
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THE  BARONY  OF  KENDAL 

The  more  Southerly,  but  more  mountainous  part  of  the 
County  of  Westmorland  is  the  Barony  of  Kendal.  [It]  is 
divided  from  the  Barony  of  Westmorland,  commonly  called 
the  Bottom  of  Westmorland,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  as 
Heaven  water  divides  from  Glenkwen  [sic]  beck  in  the  West, 
by  Kirkstone  at  the  head  of  Hartsopdale,  and  so  on  South 
East  till  you  come  to  Burrow  [sic]  beck,  which  divides  them 
again  till  it  runs  into  the  Lune  on  the  East  side  of  Westmor- 
land. 

It  affords  few  or  no  mines,  little  corn,  but  plenty  of  pasture 
for  sheep  on  the  mountains  and  for  cattle  in  the  dales.  It  is 
much  enriched  by  Kendal's  trade  which  has  [brought  about] 
the  rise  of  diverse  good  families.  There  are  few  Roman  forts 
in  the  Barony  —  only  at  Ambleside  and  Watercrook,  and 
perhaps  in  Lonsdale,  for  these  mountainous  parts  they  left 
to  the  Britons  and  only  had  these  [forts]  for  garrisons  to  keep 
the  country  in  subjection. 

This  part  is  commonly  called  Kendal  Barony  from  the 
castle  of  Kendal  which  is  the  caput  Baroniae  or  chief  seat  in 
it,  from  which  the  others  seem  to  hold.  This  place  has  been 
honoured  by  giving  title  both  to  Earls  and  Baronets.  The 
Earls  were  John,  Duke  of  Bedford  [who]  was  by  his  brother, 
King  Henry  V,  made  Earl  of  Kendal;  John,  Duke  of  Somerset 
[and]  John  de  Foixe  (of  that  illustrious  family  of  Fuxes  [sic] 
of  France)  who  King  Henry  VI  advanced  to  that  honour  for 
his  faithful  service  in  the  French  wars. 

These  were  only  titular,  but  the  barons  were  purely  her 
own,  the  first  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  Ivo  Talbois  (Earl 
of  Anjou),  whose  descendant,  William,  by  the  consent  of  King 
Henry  II  called  himself  Will  de  Lancaster.  [His]  niece  and 
heiress  married  Gilbert  the  son  of  Roger,  the  son  of  Reinfrid, 
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by  whose  daughter,  the  son  of  William  being  dead,  the  inherit- 
ance passed  to  Peter  Brus,  Lord  of  Skelton,  and  Will  Lindsay 
—  from  whom  by  the  mother's  side,  Ingleram,  Lord  of  Coucy 
in  France,  is  said  to  be  descended  .  .  .  But  by  the  daughter 
of  Peter  Brus  this  Barony  came  to  the  Rosses  of  Werke,  and 
by  them  the  honour  lay  in  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  honour 
descended  upon  the  Parrs  whose  castle  opposite  the  town  (the 
river  Kent  running  between  them)  was  grown  old  and  decayed 
in  Camden's  time,  and  nothing  now  but  the  carcass  of  it  is 
to  be  seen. 

Kendal  castle  was  lately  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Ander- 
ton  of  Lesticka  [Lostock]  in  Lancashire,  purchased  from  Lord 
Herbert,  Marquess  of  Westmorland,  with  the  parkland 
adjoining. 

King  Henry  VI  (after  the  death  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford) 
gave  [lands  in  the  Barony  of  Kendal  known  as  the  Richmond 
fee]  to  John,  Duke  of  Somerset  (whose  daughter,  Margaret, 
was  married  to  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond)  who  had  the 
said  lands  (which  Bedford  had  enjoyed)  granted  to  him  by 
Act  of  Parliament  33  Henry  6.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  mother  to  King  Henry  VII,  held  these  lands  during 
his  reign,  and  was  wife  to  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby: 

John  of  Gaunt 
I 

John,  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Earl  of  Somerset 
I 

John,  Duke  of  Somerset 
I 

Stanley,  Earl2  =  Margaret -1  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond 
of  Derby 

The  Marquess  fee  [is  comprised  of]  the  land  granted  in  farm 
to  Sir  William  Parr  who  was  made  Marquess  of  Northampton 
by  King  Edward  VI.  He  was  attainted  and  died  without 
issue  leaving  Anne  his  sister  and  heir,  who  was  married  to 
Wm.  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  after  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, who  had  only  issue  Elizabeth  married  to  Ch.  Somerset, 
first  Earl  of  Worcester. 

[The  customs  of  tenancy  in  the  Marquess  and  Richmond  fees 
taken]  out  of  the  Decree  made  in  chancery  inter  Sir  John  Walter 
Kt.  Attorney  General  to  the  most  excellent  Prince  Charles 
and  Gawen  Brathwaite  and  others.  [It  is  a  ]  general  custom 
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that  the  eldest  daughter /sister /cousin  inherits  without  co- 
partnership in  tenancy,  [that  they]  pay  for  their  several  tene- 
ments several  certain  yearly  rents  and  fines  certain  —  i.e. 
every  [one]  of  them  [pays]  two  years  old  rent  only  for  a 
fine  upon  change  of  the  lord  by  death,  and  three  years  old  rent 
only  for  a  fine  upon  change  of  every  tenant  by  death  or  aliena- 
tion, except  the  tenants  of  the  towns  of  Ambleside  and  Trout- 
beck  who  are  to  pay  fine  certain  [thus] :  every  [one]  of  them 
one  years  rent  only  upon  change  of  lord  by  death,  and  two 
years  rent  upon  change  of  tenant  by  death  or  alienation,  for 
a  fine.  And  upon  the  death  of  every  tenant  dying  seized  of  a 
tenement,  leaving  a  widow  behind  him,  a  heriot,  for  which 
she  is  to  enjoy  her  husband's  customary  estates  during  her 
widowhood  only. 

In  the  Barony  of  Kendal  are  six  parishes,  besides  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  which  I  take  to  be  in  the  Barony  also:  Kendal 
(commonly  called  Kirkby  Kendal),  Grasmere  [and]  Winder- 
mere (which  pay  a  pension  to  the  Vicar  of  Kendal  having 
been  chapels  [of  it]  formerly),  Heversham,  Beetham  [and] 
Burton. 

The  Barony  of  Kendal  is  divided  into  two  wards  or 
hundreds  .  .  .  known  by  the  name  of  Kendal  Ward  and  Lons- 
dale Ward  [both  of  which  have]  one  High  Constable  —  and 
to  Kendal  Ward  [belong]  thirty-nine  petty  constables,  and 
to  Lonsdale  Ward  twelve.  Lonsdale  Ward  is  divided  into  two 
parishes  only,  and  those  not  very  great  ones :  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
[containing  the  chapelries  of]  Firbank,  Killington,  Middleton, 
Barbon,  Mansergh,  Casterton,  Hutton  Roof,  Lupton;  [and] 
Burton  [which  consists  of]  Burton  and  Holme,  which  I  shall 
speak  of  more  particularly  under  their  respective  parishes. 
Kendal  Ward  [consists  of]  five  parishes:  Kendal,  Winder- 
Imere,  Beetham,  Heversham  [and]  Grasmere. 

The  parish  of  Kendal  is  a  large  tract  of  ground,  and  has 
I  been  larger,  for  it  formerly  contained  in  it  also  both  Grasmere 
land  Windermere,  which  are  now  distinct  parishes  and  the 
I  only  rectories  in  the  Barony  of  Kendal,  paying  yet  to  the 
I  Vicar  of  Kendal  an  annual  Quit  Rent  [of]  one  mark  per  annum 
|  every  Easter. 
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The  sea  does  not  touch  on  any  part  [of]  Westmorland  save 
on  the  South  West  where  a  little  creek  comes  up  at  Milnthorpe 
and  at  Meathop ;  over  against  the  said  place  they  make  salt  .  .  . 
And  in  the  barony  about  Langdale,  Loughri gg,  Ambleside, 
Troutbeck  [and]  Rydal  ...  it  is  mountainous,  in  which  places 
they  keep  many  sheep.  About  Kendal  they  have  good  store 
of  arable  ground  and  in  Lonsdale  Ward  there  is  more;  for 
the  most  part  there  is  pasture  and  arable  [land]  and  they 
breed  very  good  cattle. 


MACHELL'S  JOURNAL  AND  NOTES 


July  5th,  1692,  Tuesday,  from  K[-irkby  Thore]  directly 
South  to  Crookedale  hause  head :  Thence,  Wednesday,  a  Fast 
at  Kendal  Church,  where,  after  morning  service,  I  spent  my 
time  till  the  afternoon  prayers  drawing  out  some  coats  of  arms 
and  monuments. 

Kendal  Parish  Church  [is]  a  large  church  with  four  rows 
of  pillars  (eight  in  a  range  —  three  of  which  make  up  the 
chancel,  which  has  consisted  of  four  [bays  formerly]).  [It 
has]  a  high  steeple  with  five  noble  bells  in  it:  the  greatest 
bell  is  called  St.  Michael's.  The  rushbearing  is  still  on  St. 
James'  day. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  [the  Holy  Trinity]  and  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Kendal  Church,  from  the  town 
adjoining,  but  the  houses  thereabouts,  separated  by  Blind- 
beck  —  a  little  rivulet  which  runs  but  sometimes  —  are  of  a 
distinct  jurisdiction.  By  whom  the  church  was  founded  I  have 
not  yet  learned,  but  they  say  there  was  a  chapel  before  the 
church  was  built,  which  stood  North  West  of  the  church  near 
the  head  of  Well  Sike  in  Kirkland,  from  which  place  there 
is  a  lane,  called  Cappelane,  which  leads  down  to  the  great 
street. 

The  church  is  very  spacious,  having  two  aisles  on  each  of 
the  side  of  the  body  and  such  like  in  the  chancel  where  they 
obtain  the  name  Quires  —  the  furthest  south  is  called  Lord 
Parr's  Quire,  the  inner  Quire  on  the  same  side  is  Strickland 
Quire.  The  outermost  on  the  North  side  is  the  Bellingham's 
Quire  and  the  inner  on  the  same  side  is  the  Alderman's  Quire, 
because  the  Aldermen  sat  there  (as  they  do  now)  before  it 
became  a  Mayor's  town. 

In  the  East  window  of  the  Castle  (vulgo  Parr's)  Quire  is 
this  coat  of  arms  inversed1 : 

1  The  present  window  is  dated  1928,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  this  coat  of  arms. 
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Arms  in  the  East  window  of  Parr's  Quire. 


And  near  to  a  grey  marble  monument  on  the  North  side, 
in  the  North  East  corner,  is  a  black  marble  monument  set 
up  in  the  wall  which  gives  an  account  of  Sir  Augustine 
Nichols  of  Faxton  in  Northamptonshire,  Knight,  (second  son 
of  Thomas  Nichols  Esq.)  who  was  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  and  a  reader  there  in  the  last  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  whom  he  received  his  writ  of  Sergiant  at  Law  and  was 
afterwards  Sergiant  to  Prince  Henry  and  the  Queen,  his 
mother.  And  [was]  one  of  his  majesties  justices  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Keeper  of  the  broad  seal  of  Prince  Charles.  Who, 
having  been  a  reverend  and  just  judge  four  years,  fell  under 
the  burden  of  it  here,  at  Kendal,  sitting  then  Justice  of  Assize 
Anno  Domini  1616  3rd  Aug.  XIV  regis  Jacobi  and  J  J2  aetatis.3 

In  Sizergh  Quire  —  commonly  called  Strickland's  Quire  — 
which  lies  between  Parr's  and  the  high  Altar  on  the  south 
side,  is,  in  the  East  window,  a  fragment  of  a  coat  of  arms 

2  It  is  57  on  the  monument. 

3  Cornelius  Nicholson  in  The  Annals  of  Kendal  tells  us  that  this  monument 
fell  down  and  was  broken :  it  was  restored  by  Rev.  John  Hudson,  Vicar  of  Kendal 
1815-1843.  It  is  now  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  main  west  door  as  you 
enter.  Under  it  is  the  following  verse,  which  Machell  does  not  quote : 

He  whom  no  bribes  could  blind,  no  terror  turn. 
No  favour  fawn,  no  course  compel  from  right 
Whom  place  did  never  puff  up,  nor  beauty  burn, 
Plenty  exceed,  nor  poor  oppress  with  might, 
Did  speak,  think,  find  this  top  of  honour  high 
Sealed  in  this  urn,  he  in  his  years  to  die. 
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misplaced  through  the  glaziers  ignorance  as 
though  inversed,  which  I  have  rectified. 

At  the  spring  or  footing  of  the  arch  between 
the  Parr's  and  Strickland's  Quire,  at  the  end 
next  to  the  East  are  three  coats  of  arms  in 
stone  of  which  the  second  is  defaced  by  setting 
up  the  screen  or  partition.  On  the  North  side  a  fragment  of  a 
of  the  Quire  is  a  grey  marble  tomb  supported  coat  of  arms, 
with  hewn  stone.  [There  is  also]  a  delicate  table  monument 
of  a  curious  black  marble  inlaid  with  white  [which]  stands 
under  the  window,  being  supported  with  four  speckled  pillars 
and  having  beneath  it  the  figure  of  a  child  in  alabaster, 
wrapped  in  his  shroud,  and  above,  on  the  table,  this  following 
inscription  : 

"Gualterus  Alius  natu  maximus  Thomae  Strickland  de 
Sizerge  Militis  .  .  .  obijt  20  Sept.  1653." 4 

In  the  Lady  Quire  [or  Bellingham  Quire]  on  the  South 
side  [is]  a  grey  marble  stone  [tomb]  formerly  inlaid  with 
brass  and  sustained  by  hewn  stone.5 

[A  small  stone  and  alabaster  tablet  with  a  scrolled  top  and 
shield  of  arms,  on  the  East  wall  of  the  Bellingham  Quire  bears 
this  inscription :  ] 

"On  earth  three  score  a  tene  year  spent — 
Or  nightherabouts  this  lyffe  changed 
Dame  Thomasin  Thornburgh  hence  went 
Heavenly  joyes  to  joye  expected 
Wife  to  Sir  William  Thornburgh,  Knight 
Whist  on  earth  he  was  remaynynge 
Sir  Robert  Bellingham,  gentle  Knyght 
Her  father  was,  wyth  whom  ending 
She  desired  sepulted  to  be 
As  here  hir  corps  hir  hope  [serving] 
Underlyeth  as  youe  may  see 
Hir  spirit  wyth  the  blessed  being 

4  1656  on  the  monument. 

5  The  tomb  is  now  removed,  but  the  top  flag  remains  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
and  shows  where  the  plates  had  been;  they  represented  two  effigies  (a  man  and 
a  woman)  and  four  escutcheons  one  at  each  corner  of  the  stone.  See  Cornelius 
Nicholson,  Annals  of  Kendal. 
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[The  eleventh  of  August  she  expired 
A  year  of  Christ  on  thousand 
Fyve  hundreth  eightie  too  .  .  .].'" 

[On  a  brass  is  the  following  inscription:] 

"Sr.  Thomas  Brathwaite  /  of  Burnishedd 
Knig*.  /  Obiit  xiv  Maii  1683  /  Elizabeth 
his  wife  /  Obiit  xxix  Maii  1687/' 

On  a  white  marble  monument  set  up  in  the  wall  of  the  High 
Altar  Quire,  at  the  Vestry  door,  is  this  inscription: 
"Hie  in  proximo  situs  est 
MICHAEL  STANFORD 
Erat  Ornamentum  Literarum  et  Decus 
Veritatis  cultor  eximius 
Fidei  Propugnator  strenuus 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  HOOKERUS  alter 
Et  FANATICORUM  malleus 
ET  QUICQUID  VEL  cupiunt  vel  debent  esse  VIRI 
is  ADEO  omni  laudi  Major 
Caelo  Maturus, 
Suum  ad  Triumphum  evectus  est. 
Quinto  Nonas  Martii 
fSalutis  Reparatae  MDCLXXXII 
Anno{Aetatis  suae  XLVIII 

[Animarum  hie  curae  Xmo. 
HOC 

WILLI  ELM  US  RAWLINSON 
De  Gilthwaite-Rigg,  Armiger, 
Summus  Ei  Amicus 
In  memoriam 
POSUIT."7 

In  the  body  of  the  Church,  on  the  fourth  pillar  in  the  second 
Northside  alley,  is  a  very  fair  monument  made  of  white  marble 
with  some  black  veins  on  it,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sandes 
who  founded  the  Hospital  and  Library  in  Kendal.  Being  a 

6  See  pedigree  of  Thornburrow  of  Selside  (p.  96,  below). 

7  There  is  a  white  marble  tablet  with  a  moulded  frame,  scrolls  and  pediment 
bearing  this  inscription  in  the  outer  North  aisle  on  the  North  wall.  Michael 
Stanford  was  inducted  to  Kendal  1  April  1674.  See  CW2  lix  97. 
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very  fit  emblem  of  his  life:  which  though  the  author  of  his 
epitaph  has  done  all  he  can  to  make  it  all  white,  yet  diverse 
black  strokes  and  stains  were  found  in  it :  for  he  got  his  wealth 
by  sequestration  and  had  no  arms,  but  what  he  took  up  against 
the  King,  though  his  monument  is  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
the  Sandes  of  Cartmel  to  whom  he  was  not  any  relation.  Yet 
to  give  him  his  due  he  did  many  good  and  charitable  acts, 
had  it  not  been  with  ill  gotten  goods.  I  shall  take  no  more 
notice  of  him  but  that  he  died  A.D.  MDCLXXXI  Aetat.  suae 
LXXI.8 

There  is  also  in  the  Body  of  the  Church,  hard  by,  upon  a 
plain  gravestone,  in  memory  of  a  worthy  gentleman  who  some- 
time served  the  Countess  of  Pembroke: 

MR.  GEORGE  SEDGWICK  OF  COLLINFIELD9 
1685  Aetatis  67. 

Before  the  high  Altar,  under  the  communion  rail  [is  this 
inscription:  ] 

"Pater  Robertus  Dawson  Episcopus 
Clonefertensis  et  Ducencis  hiber- 
nicus.  Qui  obiit  die  decim  tertia 
Aprilis  1643." 10 

[and]  upon  a  piece  of  brass,  one  foot  long,  affixed  to  an  old 
marble  stone,  which  lies  in  the  middle  as  you  ascend  up  to 
the  Altar  [a  badly  defaced  inscription  beginning:] 

"Hie  iace  ..." 

Thursday.  My  w[-ife?]  returned  homewards. 
Friday.  ([With]  Thomas  Smith,  shoemaker,  hired  for  a 
guide)  [7]  set  forward  to  Natland,  where  there  is  a  little  chapel 

8  This  monument  is  now  above  the  main  West  door  and  gives  his  age  as  LXXV. 
Thomas  Sandes  was  Mayor  of  Kendal  1647-8  and  is  said  to  have  made  his  fortune 
dealing  in  Kendal  cottons. 

9  There  is  now  a  memorial  to  him  on  parchment  hanging  on  the  wall  at  the 
West  end  of  the  inner  aisle  on  the  North  side.  Geovge  Sedgwick  was  private 
secretary  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  for  eighteen  years,  and  purchased  Collin- 
field  Manor  about  1668.  There  is  a  cupboard  in  the  dining-room  of  this  house  with 
the  initials  and  date,  G.S.  1674.  See  Historic  Farmhouses  in  and  around  Westmor- 
land. 

10  Robert  Dawson,  Bishop  of  Clonfert  in  Ireland:  at  the  time  of  the _  Irish 
rebellion  he  returned  with  much  difficulty  to  his  native  country  and  died  in  his 
father's  house  in  Kendal. 
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lately  rebuilt  [and]  a  delicate  plain,  level  green  with  houses 
about  it,  of  which  three  or  four  are  very  good  houses.  Here 
I  met  with  one,  Shepherd,  an  ingenious  man  who  had  several 
coins  which  I  drew  out,  and  one  .  .  .  Wilson,  a  courteous 
gentleman  [with]  a  good  wife. 

There  was  a  chapel  [here]  formerly  which  was  fallen  into 
decay,  to  the  repairing  of  which  Miles  Troughton,  a  burgess 
of  Kendal,  cordwinder,10a  gave  3  [?]  who  only  had  one  close 
called  Yorkfield.  Five  years  since  it  was  repaired  [i.e.  in  i68j]' 
and  some  now  living  can  remember  prayers  ...  in  the  old 
chapel  read  there  by  the  schoolmaster,  having  [no]  vic[ar]. 
[It  has]  one  little  bell.  [It  is]  nine  yards  long  [and]  almost 
five  broad.  [There  is]  no  chapel  yard  now,  nor  formerly  .  .  . 
[They  pay]  tithe  corn  in  kind  in  dry  stook:  no  hay  [tithe] 
nor  [anything]  for  it.  A  school  [is]  sometimes  taught  in  the 
chapel  but  [there  is]  no  salary. 

Natland  is  bounded  on  the  North  with  the  Mother  Church 
of  Kendal,  from  which  it  is  about  one  mile  distant:  on  the 
East  with  Hutton  chapel,  on  the  South  with  Heversham  parish, 
(and)  on  the  West  with  Underbarrow  chapelry  in  this  parish 
of  Kendal. 

It  is  but  one  hamlet,  constablewick  and  lordship  consisting 
of  about  thirty  families  .  .  .  There  is  a  park  yet  remaining, 
though  long  since  disparked,  of  about  eighty  acres,  walled  six 
quarters  high,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  demesne.  But  there  I 
is  no  hall  or  manor  house  that  can  be  remembered.  The  landl 
was  heriotable  [and]  all  the  tenants,  being  customary,  [paid]  I 
to  their  lord  an  arbitary  fine,  and  for  want  of  a  manor  house,  I 
appear [-ed]  at  Sizergh  and  [paid]  all  their  dues  and  duties; 
[there]  .  .  .  till  they  bought  themselves  free  of  Sir  Thomas 
Strickland11  about  sixteen  years  since  [ab  An.  i6gi  —  i.e.l 
1675]  at  sixty  years  purchase  so  that  now  they  are  all  freeholds. 

l»a  Baptized  Kendal  Church  18.2.1610/ 11,  son  of  John  and  Jennet  Troughton 
of  Branthwaite  Brow. 

11  Sir  Thomas  Strickland.  He  was  made  baronet  on  the  field  of  Edgehill  in 
October  1642.  Represented  Westmorland  1661.  He  married  first  Jane  Moseley  of 
Ulskelfe.  co.  York.,  by  whom  he  had  two  surviving  daughters.  His  second  wife 
was  Winifred  Trentham  of  Rochester,  co.  Stafford.  Sir  Thomas  was  privy  purse 
to  King  Charles  II  and  was  one  of  the  privy  council  to  King  James  II  andjl 
following  the  fortunes  of  that  monarch,  died  in  France  8  January  1694.  See  j 
Whellan,  History  and  Topography  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
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iS  [Machell  illustrates  two  early  coins  from  Natland :  one  found 
e  at  Broadfleet,  twelve  score  yards  south  of  the  church  in  May 
^i6gi.  Also  one  found  near  Mr  Guy's  {W  at  er  crook)  about 
^1675.] 

The  most  remarkable  place  for  antiquities  that  I  find  [here] 
is  at  Watercrook,  a  piece  of  good  ground,  as  most  of  this 

0  Barony,  and  a  sweet  situation,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
s  River  Kent  surrounding  it  like  a  horse-shoe  —  which  situa- 

1  tion,  as  it  should  seem,  the  Roman  soldiers  observed,  took 
J  advantage  of,  and  placed  a  fort  or  station  here. 

For  that  it  has  been  a  Roman  colony,  station  or  hold, 
I  appears  from  several  fragments  of  Roman  brick  (some  of  which 
was  stamped)  and  urns  and  earthern  pots  with  [a]  Roman 
floor,  one  of  which  [pieces  of  pottery?]  had  this  broken 
inscription  —  "SILLA".  And  [there  was]  Roman  plaster  on 
the  walls,  which  were  faced  on  both  sides,  and  run  with  cement 
and  stone  [and  had]  rubbish  in  the  middle.  [There  was] 
artificial  stone  of  great  size. 

[There  was]  an  oven  underground,  being  built  with  bricking 
tile  on  the  inside  and  being  coupled  to  another,  run  over  with 
cement  half  a  foot  thick,  with  the  bottom  paved  with  brick 
a  foot  broad  and  three  inches  thick,  some  of  which  were 
stamped  with  a  lion's  paw  (of  which  I  saw  one).  [There  was] 
a  floor  of  stone  flags  supported  with  columns  made  of  artificial 
stone  and  set  upon  an  underfloor  of  Roman  cement  made  with 
pounded  brick  —  which  I  take  to  have  been  some  sort  of 
sepulchre  .  .  .  The  walls  were  about  three  feet  thick  hewn  on 
the  outside  but  filled  in  the  middle  with  rubbish  [and]  cement. 
The  partition  walls  were  plastered  with  three  coats:  the  first, 
coarse  cement,  the  middle,  finer,  and  the  outmost  finest  of 
all,  about  an  inch  [thick]  well  mixed  with  brick.  [There  were] 
great  stones  at  the  oven  mouth. 

Then  another  room  with  a  Roman  floor  in  three  courses: 
the  first  cement  of  lime  and  sand  with  some  pounded  brick  — 
about  9  inches  [thick]. Then  a  course  of  gravel  and  pebbles 
about  four  inches.  Then  a  course  of  true  Roman  cement  with 
a  great  store  of  pounded  brick  in  it  about  three  inches  [thick] . 
In  all  sixteen  inches  [thick]. 
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And  from  hence  went  a  sink  of  the  same  materials  being 
good  Roman  cement  which  held  water  in  it,  as  it  were  stone. 
And  from  that,  turning  square  [i.e.  at  right  angles']  a  trough 
or  spout  made  of  hewn  stone,  to  another  room,  in  the  second 
course,  where  was  discovered  a  row  of  ovens,  as  they  term 
them,  but  were  only  holes  with  mouths  like  ovens,  divided 
by  a  thin  brick  [wall?]  between  them,  and  stood  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle,  which  I  take  rather  to  have  been  repositeries 
for  the  urns  and  monuments  of  the  deceased,  though  there 
was  nothing  at  all  remaining  in  them. 

There  are  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  fort  as  may  be  dis- 
covered by  a  great  bulwark  (where  the  marks  of  the  trenches 
do  yet  appear)  of  seven  score  yards  square,  within  which  the 
foundations  of  houses  are  found  in  great  abundance,  which 
we  may  conclude  were  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  black,  sooty 
colour  of  the  mould  cast  up  within  these  precincts  of  the  fort, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  soil  of  that  country. 

It  stands  in  a  field  called  the  Crook  containing  eight  acres, 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  dwelling  house  and  besides  the 
artificial  strength  of  it,  [it]  is  surrounded  with  water  on  every 
side,  except  the  South  East  —  whence  it  is  called  Watercrook. 

The  angles  of  this  fortification  are  rounded  off  and  diagonal 
lines  being  drawn  through  the  square  will  point  directly  to 
the  East,  West,  North  and  South  .  .  . 

Near  the  North  corner,  at  seventy  yards  distant,  are  lately 
discovered  the  foundations  of  some  old  outer  Roman  build- 
ings, two  or  three  abreast,  one  extending  lengthwise  towards 
the  South  West  with  three  rooms  on  a  floor  of  five  yards  square 
fronting  and  flanking  .  .  .  the  North  East  side  of  the  great 
Roman  fort,  where  several  fragments  of  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered.  In  the  first  room,  which  lies  [on  the] 
North  East,  was  an  oven  found,  as  they  informed  me,  [con- 
sisting of]  a  floor  with  bricks  of  one  foot  in  diameter  and  three 
inches  thick,  on  which  was  impressed  a  lion's  paw  as  true 
and  exact,  as  if  a  lion  had  trodden  on  the  clay  before  it  was 
baked.  But  the  arching  was  made  on  the  concave  with  thin 
bricktiles  fixed  one  in  another,  and  on  the  convex  with  Roman 
cement  half  a  foot  thick  which  so  incorporated  the  whole  mass 
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together  that  [they  could  not  move  a]  single  tile  of  the  whole, 
entire  but  broke  them  in  pieces.  Near  the  oven  mouth  [were] 
three  large  flags  .  .  .  laid  one  upon  another,  and  the  lowest  had 
the  inscription,  the  face  turned  downwards  .  .  .  [There  is  a 
small  marginal  sketch  of  a  hypocaust  "pila"  two  and  a  half 
\feet  high,  the  base  being  nine  inches  wide  and  the  shaft  seven 
inches  in  width.  There  is  also  a  note  about  a  collection  of 
Roman  inscriptions  sent  to  Dr  Mill  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall, 
Oxford,  which  prove  that]  this  has  been  a  Roman  station, 
[and]  that  the  Legio  VI  Victrix  [was]  fixed  in  this  place. 

And  hereabouts,  to  wit  at  Watercrook,  many  Roman  coins 
have  been  dug  [up]  and  some  presented  [to]  me  by  Mr.  Harry 
Guy  of  Watercrook  formerly  of  Queen's  College.12 

Thence  to  Crosscrake  chapel  which  is  in  Stainton,  a  place, 
comparatively  [speaking]  .  .  .  ,  not  so  very  stony  as  to  deserve 
1  that  denomination.  Here  [is]  an  ancient  chapel  also  re-edified, 
I  having  a  chimney  in  the  North  West  corner  with  a  smokehole 
[|  out  of  the  West  end  of  the  Wall  about  two  yards  high  from 
[the  ground.  And  here  I  saw  a  number  of  well-faced  children, 
;  but  [there  were]  no  houses  near  it  as  I  can  remember. 

Crosscrake  [contains]  about  forty  families  [and]  Mr. 
Farmer13  is  the  minister.  The  Chapel  [is]  nine  [yards]  long 

[and]  five  broad  —  but  it  has  been  much  longer.  [The] 
sallary  —  none:  nor  prayers  read.  The  chimney  is  made  in 
the  corner,  [a]  yard  long  in  the  lintal,  which  lies  a  yard  high, 
and  a  yard  above  that  the  funnel  goes  out.  [It  seemed  to  have] 
no  dedication.14  There  was  once  a  bell  but  now  none,  nor  place 
!for  a  bell.  The  bell  [was]  sold  to  make  a  schoolhouse.  [The 
chapel]  was  repaired  eight  years  since,  by  a  contribution  — 

[having  been]  ruined  in  the  Civil  Wars  —  they  gave  £12  per 
!  annum.  [There  is]  no  quire  [and]  no  seats. 

12  Henry  Guy  of  Watercrook.  Matriculated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1664 
(aged  17).  Graduated  B.A.  in  1667  :  took  his  M.A.  in  1670.  In  1671  he  was  incorpor- 
ated at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  His  daughter  was  baptised  at  Boltongate, 
Cumberland,  in  1677.  In  August  1677  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Uldale 
where  he  remained  till  1684.  He  was  buried  at  Corbridge  31  August  1708.  See 
CW2  lviii  94  ff. 

13  George  Farmer,  M.A.,  was  Vicar  of  Heversham  1691-1724. 

14  It  is  now  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas. 
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[It  is]  bounded  on  the  East  with  Preston  chapelry:  [on 
the]  South  [with]  the  parochial  church  [i.e.  Heversham] : 
on  the  North  with  Natland  chapelry  [and]  on  the  West  side 
with  Sizergh  chapelry  .  .  . 

There  were  customary  [tenants]  under  Sir  Thomas  Strick- 
land of  Sizergh  [who]  paid  rent,  fine  service  and  heriots  —  But 
purchased  the  fee  simple,  at  sixty  years  purchase  according 
to  their  annual  [rent?]  to  a  peppercorn  upon  demand. 

[They  pay]  corn  to  Sizergh  in  dry  stook,  some  pay  hay 
money  for  their  board  (i.e.  bottom  meadow)  nothing  for  the 
rest,  and  the  hay  money  of  those  that  do  [pay  it,  goes]  to  the 
vicar. 

[For]  fuel  [they  have]  peat,  which  they  also  call  turves. 
[There  are]  some  wild  cats  and  marts  of  both  sorts. 

Thence  by  the  Maidenhead  Inn,  and  through  a  beck  called 
Saint  Sunnanday's  [sic]  to  Hutton  Chapel,  in  which  the  timber 
stands  like  a  barn,  but  the  walls,  etc.,  [are]  in  good  repair, 
the  floor  excepted  —  which  is  the  general  fate  of  churches 
as  well  as  chapels  in  most  of  this  Barony.  The  free  school 
(taught  by  Mr.  Nicholson, 14a  curate)  stands  in  the  chapel  yard, 
but  the  fence  on  the  North  side  being  taken  away,  the  owner 
of  the  land  adjoining,  will  needs  claim  the  ground  whereon 
they  both  stand.  A  piece  of  sacrilege  not  to  be  suffered. 

Hutton  [consists  of]  Old  Hutton,  Holmescale  and  New 
Hutton  etc.  but  in  the  chapelry  and  constablewick  of  Old 
Hutton. 

The  school  [stands]  in  the  chapel  yard  near  the  West  end 
of  the  chapel.  [Extracts  from  an  undated  letter  from  Edmund 
Lodge:]  "The  free  grammar  school  of  Old  Hutton  in  West- 
morland, founded  [in]  1613  by  Edward  Miller  of  Kirkby 
Kendal,  Yeoman,  [and]  endowed  by  his  last  will  with  £20 
a  year.  The  present  schoolmaster  is  Edmund  Lodge.  The 
Governors  [are]  Allan  Prickett,  Esq.,  Roger  Bateman,  Henry 
Wilson,  Gent.,  Robert  Robinson,  William  Speight,  Thomas 

14a  Edward  Nicholson  married  Susanna  Bateman.  1694.  She  was  Susanna  Robin- 
son the  widow  of  Rob.  Bateman. 
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Robinson,  Mathew  Mitchel,  John  Gathorn,  James  Dawson 
[and]  James  Beck,  Yeoman.' ' 

Mr.  Henry  Bateman  of  Bleas,  within  this  chapelry  gave 
Flodderhill  to  [the  chapel]  —  worth  about  six  or  seven 
[pounds]  per  annum.  And  every  house  pays  a  proportion 
according  to  their  estate,  amounting  to  above  £5  per  annum 
which  is  the  ancient  sallary,  time  immemorial. 

[They  hold  their]  Rushbearing  on  St.  James'  day.  [There 
is]  one  bell  [in  the  chapel].  [There  was]  a  chapel  at  St.  Sun- 
day's water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  West  from  this  chapel,  [known] 
only  by  tradition.  And  [also]  one  near  Hutton,  a  little  beyond 
the  Bridge  End :  and  an  old  stone  house  has  belonged  to  the 
chapel  with  freestone  windows  and  iron  bars  with  great  planks. 
[It  is  bounded]  on  the  East  side  [with]  Killington  chapel,  on 
on  the  South  [with]  Preston  Church  in  Burton  [Parish],  on 
the  South  and  West  [with]  Crosscrake,  [and  on  the]  North 
with  Grnyrigg  Chapelry. 

[They  pay]  tithe  meal  silver  [at]  yd.  or  8d.  for  £10  [worth] 
per  annum.  No  hay  nor  hay  silver  payable  to  Trinity  College 
and  leased  by  Sir  John  Otway.1"5  But  wool  in  kind  and  nine 
pence  a  lamb  to  the  vicar. 

[There  is]  a  place  on  the  common  called  White  half  a  mile 
North  of  the  chapel,  but  no  appearance  of  any  building.  But 
there  is  a  house  called  the  Town  House  quarter  of  a  mile  North 

15  Sir  John  Otway  of  Ingmire  Hall,  Sedbergh,  co.  Yorks.  He  was  knighted  in 
1673  in  recognition  of  his  services  during  the  Restoration.  He  married  first  Mary 
Rigg  of  Winchester  and  second  Elizabeth  Brathwaite  of  Ambleside.  He  died  at 
Ingmire  Hall  in  1693. 
His  memorial  in  Sedbergh  Church : 

"In  pious  memory 
Of  the  worshipful 
Sir  John  Otway,  Knight: 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster 
and  Chancellor  of  the  county  Palatine  of  Durham 

late  one  of  the  readers  of  Gray's  Inn 
and  one  of  his  majesty  King  Charles  II' s  council 
learned  in  the  Law 
To  whom  he  was  very  instrumental 
in  his  happy  Restoration 
He  lived  much  beloved 
and  died  much  lamented 
the  15th  of  Octr  1693 
In  the  74th  year  of  his  age 
In  memory  of  him 
His  sorrowful  lady 
hath  caused  this  monument 
to  be  erected" 
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of  the  chapel,  which  is  supposed  from  the  name  to  have  been 
the  manor,  and  now  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Prickat. 

There  is  a  woman  here  called  Margaret  Whitfield  above  a 
hundred  [years  old]. 

[There  are]  raspberries  in  abundance  all  over  [this 
chapelry].  Hen  Ridding  Tarn,  about  half  a  mile  East  of  the 
chapel,  [is]  200  [yards]  broad  [and]  200  long.  [It  contains] 
pike,  trout  like  chars,  eels  [and]  tench  lately  put  in.  Lang 
Tarn,  one  mile  North  East  of  the  chapel,  [is  in]  length  200 
[yards,  and  in]  breadth  100.  [It  contains]  the  same  [fish] 
excepting  tench  [and  has]  many  large  pike  —  some  a  yard 
long.  Toss  tarn,  half  a  mile  East  of  the  Chapel,  [being]  130 
[yards]  long  and  half  as  much  broad,  [is  stocked  with]  trout 
[and]  eels  but  no  pike. 

They  were  all  in  Tenancy  [paying]  rent,  fine,  Heriot  and 
dues,  but  purchased  themselves  free  above  sixty  years  since, 
to  a  feefar,  as  they  call  it  —  paying  their  ancient  rent  only. 
Purchased  of  Mr.  Vaughan  of  Derwen  near  York  there  being 
no  freehold  before.  There  were  four  purchasers  that  cheated 
the  tenants  reserving  these  rents  to  themselves,  and  within 
a  few  years,  ten  or  so,  they  fell  into  decay  and  now  there  is 
not  one  of  their  names  to  be  found  or  heard  of.  But  they  sold 
the  rents  which  were  resold  and  at  length  came  to  the  hands 
of  Roger  Bateman  of  Bleas  Hall,  yet  they  do  not  esteem  him 
lord  of  the  manor. 

Thence  accompanied  [by]  the  said  curate  I  went  to  Bridge 
End  in  the  said  chapelry  where  I  lodged  all  night  at  James 
Dawson's,  an  ingenious  countryman  who  has  made  a  mill 
which  grinds  corn,  threshes  and  winnows  and  turns  a  grind- 
stone and  polish [-es]  wheat  and  bores  gun  barrels.  He  [has] 
a  whitesmith's  shop  in  his  mill,  in  which  he  works  gun  work 
to  admiration,  as  also  clockwork  and  watch  work  —  all  of 
which  he  took  up  of  his  own  hand. 

Here  I  saw  a  woman  who  was  struck  by  lightning,  two  men 
and  a  dog  being  slain  in  her  company,  and  she  only  escaped 
[but  see  details  below]. 
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[There  is]  a  most  ingenious  mill  at  Brig  End,  half  a  mile 
East  of  the  chapel,  which  does  not  only  grind  on  the  inside, 
but  turns  three  grindstones  in  the  cog-hole  which  is  a  shop 
(and  there  he  has  bellows,  forge  and  stiddy)10  and  has 
an  engine  for  [boring]  guns.  In  the  high  mill  is  a  sweep  or 
horse  which,  being  made  with  long  poles  and  running  on  an 
axle  tree,  takes  up  a  load  of  corn  as  shut  off  horseback  and 
pulls  it  up  to  the  hopper.  Where  opening  the  poake  [sic] 
it  runs  in  of  itself  and  is  discharged  into  the  ark  of  the  low 
mill  which  receives  the  meal.  And  there  they  have  a  dressing 
sieve  which  moves  by  the  wheel  and  water  as  of  itself.  And 
[from  there  runs]  a  pipe  to  discharge  into  the  outside  where 
[there  is]  a  hoval  on  two  collecting  fans  and  [a]  razor  grind- 
stone [for  polishing]  and  glazing  wheat. 

In  Cocklehead  pasture,  one  mile  North  East  of  the  chapel, 
where  they  get  peats  and  turves,  after  a  great  thunderclap 
and  a  shower,  ten  years  ago,  a  stream  of  lightning  came  un- 
perceived  upon  three  men,  a  woman  and  a  dog  .  .  .  which 
struck  one  man  dead  (Richard  Whitehead)  and  a  dog  dead  — 
land  the  two  men  and  the  woman  were  struck  astonished  as 
idead,  and  when  they  came  to  themselves,  they  found  them- 
selves burnt  in  a  wonderful  manner;  the  woman's  feet  under- 
neath at  the  heel  and  toe  were  burnt,  with  the  stockings  and 
shoes  being  unharmed,  and  their  clothes  were  burnt  as 
(though)  with  tobacco  ash  .  .  .  [and]  .  .  .  there  came  out  of 
the  wounds  of  the  woman's  toes  [a  substance]  like  white  sand. 
Agnes  Gilpin  .  .  .  being  the  party  informed  of  this  in  the 
presence  of  diverse  witnesses  who  remember  the  accident. 

Thence  accompanied  we  went  next  morning  to  an  old  chapel 
upon  the  hill  and  thence  to  an  ale  house  on  the  moorside,  where 
we  parted:  he  told  me  there  was  not  a  glass  window  in  this 
chapelry  since  he  could  remember.  [The  moor]  continues  like 
a  forest,  there  being  only  one  other  ale  house  in  all  the  way 
till  I  came  [to]  Kirkby  Lonsdale  [in]  a  pleasant  dale  well 
adorned  with  wood.  [Here]  I  took  a  general  account  of  that 
parish,  with  the  arms  and  monuments  in  the  church,  being 

16  Stiddy  or  stithy  =  anvil. 
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kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  Briggs,17  the  vicar,  and  his  wife, 
a  well  bred  gentlewoman.  Here  I  preached  twice  on  the 
Sunday  to  an  orderly  and  regular  congregation  with  whose 
behaviour  in  the  church  I  was  very  well  pleased.  Here  I  had 
the  company  of  Mr.  Farrer,  the  schoolmaster,  and  Mr.  Aple- 
garth18  who  promised  to  give  me  account  of  the  boundary 
of  the  County  of  Westmorland  as  divided  from  Lancashire. 

And  on  Monday  morning  having  given  the  vicar  an  extract 
of  their  ancient  charter  ...  I  informed  myself  from  [Mrs.] 
Tempest's  husband,  being  an  eye  witness  of  an  old  woman  in 
Lancashire  that  renewed  her  youth.  [And  I]  drew  out  the 
[Roman]  altar. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  [parish  consists  of  these  manors  under 
their  respective  lords:]  Kirkby  Lonsdale  —  Sir  John 
~L[-owther],  Lupton  lordship  —  Sir  C.  Musg[-rave] ,  Leek, 
parkhouse  —  Sir  Thomas  Went  worth,  Manser  gh  —  Mr. 
Thomas  Godsalve,  Barbon  —  Sir  Richard  Shuttleworth, 
Casterton  —  Queen  Dowager,  and  Middleton  —  John  Heble- 
thwaite  and  James  Cragg  by  marriage  to  the  Midletons  I 
Kirkby  manor  [holds]  a  court  leet  and  baron.  [The  lord  has]  I 
waifs  and  strays.  The  Baly  for  the  time  being  coroner:  elect- 
ing and  swearing  their  constables  and  all  other  officers. 
Deansbiggin  was  the  old  manor  house  and  [is]  now  held  with 
the  demesne  lands  by  free  tenants.  The  Lordship  [was] 
formerly  in  the  Caruses,  then  [in]  the  Curwens  by  marriage 
[oj  Elizabeth  Cams],  then  [it  passed  to  the]  Witheringtons 
by  marriage,  then  to  Preston  of  Holker  by  purchase  [and] 
then  to  Lowther  of  Lowther  by  purchase  about  twenty  years 
ago  [c.  16J2] . 

Some  [oj  the]  tenants  are  free,  some  customary,  some 
customary  at  fine,  some  arbitary  and  some  of  them  heriot- 

17  Revel.  John  Briggs,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  1676-1737.  Born  in 
Lancaster.  Educated  at  Wigan  and  Cambridge  where  he  entered  Peterhouse  in. 
1666  but  transferred  to  Clare  1667.  He  obtained  his  B.A.  1669/70.  Ordained 
Deacon  September  1670  and  Priest  April  1671.  Preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Heysham, 
but  was  deprived  for  simony.  Presented  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale  1676.  He  was  buried 
there  18  April  1737. 

18  Either  John  Applegarth,  bapt.  1651,  or  Thomas  Applegarth  both  sons  ofi 
William  Applegarth  of  Underley. 
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able.  Kirkby  [pays]  Boon  hens,  id  a  cock  —  ploughing, 
harrowing  and  shearing. 

The  Church  [is]  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  very 
pleasantly,  [and]  in  a  large,  level  and  manageable  church- 
yard, beautified  with  curious  walks,  planted  with  wood.  St. 
James,  his  church  (as  is  supposed  from  the  Rushbearing  used 
on  that  day),  has  a  steeple  twenty-two  yards  and  two  feet  in 
height  [and]  a  fair,  carved  [doorway]  to  enter  into  it.  There 
is  a  ring  of  three  large  bells  and  they  are  so  expert  as  to  ring 
twenty  nine  changes  on  them.  This  church  is  in  length  on  the 
lutside  about  forty  yards  [and]  the  breadth  is  twenty-four. 
[In]  the  church  [are]  three  rows  of  columns  and  [it  is]  well 
beautified  within,  but  most  of  the  ancient  monuments  [are] 
defaced. 

[In  the]  Middleton  Chapel  [at  the]  East  end  of  the  North 
aisle  [there]  is  a  fragment  of  an  alabaster  monument  of  a 
iashish  [sic]  red  colour  —  having  been  formerly  the  effigies 
Df  a  man  in  armour  with  his  sword  girt  about  him  lying  on 
lis  back  with  his  hands  erected  and  his  head  resting  upon  a 
lelmet,  and  by  him  the  figure  of  his  wife,19  And  at  the  head 
or  West  end  of  the  monument  are  two  coats  of  arms  and  on 
sach  side  two,20  and  [there]  has  been  (I  guess)  as  many  more 
vvith  an  English  inscription  in  old  text,  defaced  around. 

At  the  East  end  of  the  North  aisle  is  erected  a  library  above 
1  little  place  for  the  vestry,  being  only  a  loft  or  gallery  of 
wainscot,  with  one  row  of  seats  and  reading  desks  placed 
jiefore  them,  under  which  are  cases  for  the  books. 

This  library,  pulpit21  and  new  loft  together  with  the  school 
louse  were  founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  of  Underley  who 
*ave  to  the  colleges  ^1,000,  besides  £35  yearly  to  seven  poor 
scholars  going  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  And  to  this  church 
Bid  school  [he  gave]  £24:  to  the  poor  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
Lordship  £500,  besides  many  other  gifts. 

In  the  Casterton  pew,  in  the  South  aisle  [is  a  coat  of  arms] 

19  Edward  Midleton,  Esq.,  and  his  wife. 

20  The  first  was  Midleton  single  with  a  crest,  defaced;  the  second,  Midleton 
mpaling  Lonsdale.  On  the  South  side  is  Midleton  impaling  Carus  and  Midleton 
mpaling  Bellingham. 

21  RCHM  Westmorland.  Inscription  on  the  desk  "Sol  Dei  gloria  1619,  H.W. 
undator."  Henry  Wilson  died  in  1639. 
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on  the  wainscot  [dated]  1605.  In  the  top  of  the  middle  high' 
window  in  the  Casterton  pew  [is  another  coat  of  arms] .  I 
take  it  for  Readman.  On  an  alabaster  monument  being  a  tablet 1 
of  black  marble  between  two  white  marble  columns  in  the 
South  aisle: 

"Foelici  memoriae  Elizabethae  Carus 
filiae  et  heredis  Thomae  Carus,  Nicholai  Curwen  equi- 
tis  Aurati  uxoris  Matris  suae 
Optime  meritae  merens  filia  Maria 
Henrico  Witheringtono  Nupta 
Hoc  sacrum  posuit." 

And  underneath,  on  a  smaller  tablet  of  black  marble: 

"Hie  requiescit  ab  Ano.  Dom  161 1.  aetatis  suae 
51.  Donee  Postrema  Lux  Refulgeat." 

And  above  all  is  [a]  coat  of  arms  which  is  Curwen  with  its 
quarterings  impaling  Carus  with  its  quaterings. 

The  South  porch  was  built  by  one  Mr.  Baynes  of  Hegholm  I 
Hall  (as  [can  be  seen]  by  these  verses  which  hung  about  forty 
years  ago  over  the  door.) 

"This  portch  by  Baynes  y*  builded  was 
Of  Hegholm  Hall  they  were 
And  after  sold  to  Christer  Wood 
To  keep  in  good  Repare. 

And  is  repared  as  you  see,  and  kept  in  order  good 
By  the  true  owner  now  thereof,  ye  foresaid  Christ.  Wood."22 
The  patronage  and  impropriation  belongs  to  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge,  and  is  held  in  lease  by  Sir  Thomas  Strickland.  ; 

All  the  parish  pays  tithe  corn  in  kind  except  Killington  and  1 
Firbank  which  pay  corn  .  .  .  money  called  tithe  meal  silver.  1 
The  vicar  has  some  tithe  hay  in  kind  in  Keastwick  and  Under- 
ley  and  from  Hutton  Roof,  and  some  hay  money  in  every 
hamlet.  The  impropriator  has  the  rest.  The  tithe  corn  and  1 
meal  money  all  [goes]  to  the  College.  Wool  and  lamb  in  kind  j 
[are  paid]  to  the  impropriator. 

The  Free  School  stands  a  little  below  Abbots  Hall,  nearer  1 
the  water,  [it]  is  a  good  building  two  storeys  high  and  kept f 

22  See  CW2  xxv  321  ff.  1 
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very  neat  by  the  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Farrer.  [It  was]  founded 
n  1620  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  of  Underley  [but  see  below] 
who  also  gave  to  the  Church,  Colleges,  School  and  poor  and 
Dther  pious  uses.  [A  letter  from  Henry  Wilson  about  the  early 
history  of  this  school:] 

"Sir,  In  answer  to  your  desires  in  your  letter  sent  me  (touch- 
ing the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  in  the 
:he  County  of  Westmorland)  I  give  this  narrative  of  what  I 
know  and  have  heard  of  the  same,  myself  being  born  in  that 
:own  Nov.  nth  1602  and  am  now  aged  years  seventy  and 
:hree  [i.e.  writing  in  1675].  My  father  was  a  feofee  or  governor 
among  Others  of  that  school  many  years  and  myself  one  since 
lis  decease. 

"As  for  the  rise  and  original  of  that  school  I  have  heard 
it  was  thus,  viz,  that  one  whose  surname  was  Godsalve,  born 
it  Newton  in  the  parish  of  Whittington  in  the  County 
Df  Lancashire,  gave  one  hundred  pounds  towards  a  free  School 
to  be  disposed  as  the  parson  of  Whittington  (called  Parson 
IBland)  should  hold  fitting,  and  being  born  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
:'that  town  being  an  ancient  market  town  but  a  mile  from 
I Whittington,  proposed  his  willingness  that  the  said  hundred 
[pounds,  the  gift  of  the  said  Godsalve  should  go  towards  the 
foundation  of  a  free  Grammar  School  at  the  said  Kirkby  pro- 
vided Kirkby  Lordship  or  the  parish  would  add  to  it  another 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  done  accordingly.  At  which  time 
1  one  Mr.  Tenant  having  purchased  two  manors  in  the  North 
(Riding  of  the  county  of  York  called  by  the  name  of  Beadall 
ijand  Scotton,  did  for  the  said  two  hundred  pounds  grant  a 
Irent  charge  of  £20  upon  the  said  two  manors  yearly  for  ever 
to  the  Governors  of  the  said  school  to  the  use  of  him  who 
was  elected  by  them  Master  of  the  said  school  and  to  be  paid 
yearly  at  two  payments,  viz  at  Whitsun  and  Martinmas  by 
equal  portion  or  within  ten  days  after  either  of  these  two 
festivals  under  a  [punire  poena?]  of  forty  shillings  in  case 
these  same  was  unpaid  as  aforesaid,  but  now  that  rent  charge 
lis  paid  by  Sir  Henry  Tompson  of  York  who  lately  purchased 
I  the  manor  of  Scotton  from  the  said  Mr.  Tenant  and  he  duly 
paid  the  same  within  the  times  limited.  The  Deeds  to  show 
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the  same  are  extant  and  kept  with  the  letters  patent  in  the 
three  and  thirtieth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the 
four  and  twenty  feofees  Governors  of  the  said  school  in  a 
chest  kept  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  of  the  said  Kirkby 
Lonsdale.  Also  there  was  given  by  the  Lady  Cur  wen,  who  was 
heir  of  the  said  manor  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  certain  parcels  of 
land  called  the  Masters'  land  situated  near  the  Biggins,  and 
the  waste  grounds  of  the  old  schoolhouse,  and  the  new  school- 
house  was  erected  upon  it,  worth  per  annum  forty  shillings 
and  upwards  to  the  use  of  the  said  schoolmaster,  as  the  deed 
kept  in  the  said  chest  will  show.  The  old  schoolhouse  being 
but  a  mean  thatched  house,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  of  Blackwell 
Hall  in  London,  being  born  in  Kirkby  Lonsdale  and  some- 
time scholar  there  caused  it  to  be  taken  down  and  at  his  own 
proper  cost  erected  the  now  new  schoolhouse.  The  same  is 
two  stories  high,  in  the  lower  storey  are  two  large  rooms 
divided:  the  East  end  thereof  for  the  head  Master  to  teach 
in,  the  West  end  for  the  Usher.  For  the  maintenance  and  I 
wages  of  the  Usher  in  regard  the  whole  former  rent  and  Ij 
revenues  went  only  to  the  former  Grammar  master,  the  said 
Mr.  Wilson,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  gave  the  considera- 
tion  money  of  £120  yearly  to  be  at  two  payments  to  him  that  I 
should  be  Usher,  with  £120  principal  together  with  other 
money  to-  pious  uses  are  laid  upon  a  part  of  the  demesne  lands  j| 
belonging  to  Thurland  Castle  in  the  parish  of  Tunstall  and 
county  of  Lancaster,  as  will  appear  by  deeds  kept  also  in  the 
chest  of  the  school  evidences.  And  in  the  Upper  Storey  of  the 
said  school  house  there  are  two  large  rooms  and  divided  with 
a  convenient  study  distinct,  for  the  headmaster.  And  there 
are  for  the  rooms,  both  above  and  below  for  either  place  at 
the  West  end  a  fair  freestone  chimney,  and  the  whole  school- 
house  is  adorned  with  suitable  freestone  windows  both  above 
and  below,  and  the  whole  roof  is  covered  with  slate. 

"Also  for  the  encouragement  of  scholars  to  come  to  the 
said  school  there  was  given  by  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  a  parson  in  Norfolk,  younger  brother  to  the  said  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson,  £200  to  be  laid  upon  land,  the  consideration 
whereof  was  to  go  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Christ  College, 
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Cambridge,  to  the  use  of  the  three  poor  scholars  in  three 
exhibitions,  at  £5  per  annum  to  each  of  those  scholars,  which 
scholars  were  to  come  from  the  said  school  of  Kirkby,  and 
to  be  students  in  the  said  Christ's  College  and  the  said  scholars 
to  have  the  same  yearly  paid  to  them  till  they  were  of  stand- 
ing to  commence  Master  of  Arts,  if  they  so  long  continued, 
with  £200  laid  upon  Mansion  house  and  land  in  a  place  called 
Bulbank  near  a  town  called  Wraton  [sic]  in  the  parish  of 
Melling,  County  of  Lancaster,  as  will  appear  by  the  deeds  in 
the  chest  of  the  school  evidences.  And  also  Mr.  Henry  Wilson, 
by  his  last  will  and  testament,  gave  by  way  of  rent  charged 
out  of  the  tithe  corn  and  grain  arising  within  the  liberties  of 
Farleton  of  the  parish  of  Beetham  and  county  of  Westmor- 
land, the  sum  of  £35  yearly  to  be  paid  to  seven  poor  scholars, 
|four  of  them  to  be  sent  out  of  the  Free  School  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  and  the  other  three  out  of  the  Free  School  of 
Kendal  and  these  to  be  students  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  said  scholars  to  be  of  the  Counties  of  Westmorland  or 
Cumberland  as  will  appear  by  the  said  will. 

"Also  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  made  a  small  library  in 
; the  Church  of  Kirkby,  over  the  vestry,  and  gave  several  books. 

"And  as  for  the  names  of  the  schoolmasters  in  my  time 
were  as  follows,  viz: — They  who  taught  in  the  old  school- 
I  house  where  I  had  my  learning  was  Mr.  James  Redman.  And 
since  the  new  schoolhouse  was  erected  after  the  decease  of 
the  said  Mr.  Redman  succeed  one  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  after 
his  decease,  one  Mr.  John  Leake,  until  he  removed  to  be  Vicar 
of  Tunstall,  and  after  him  succeeded  Mr.  Henry  Carr,  and 
after  his  decease  Mr.  William  Carr,  and  after  him  Mr.  John 
Tatham,  and  after  his  decease  Mr.  Edward  Bainbrigg,  and 
after  his  removal  to  Ireland  succeeded  Mr.  Francis  Jackson, 
and  when  he  removed  to  be  Vicar  of  Warton,  after  him 
succeeded  Mr.  Richard  Garth waite,  and  when  he  removed  to 
Newcastle,  succeeded  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner,  and  after  his 
resignation  of  it  to  the  governors,  there  is  elected  one  Mr. 
Miles  Farrar,  and  after  Guy  resigned  his  Usher  place,  the 
governors  elected  one  Thomas  Atkinson  to  be  Usher. 

'This  narrative  I  have  from  Mr.  Richard  Jackson,  parson 
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of  Whittington,  and  as  for  my  uncles  Henry  Wilson  and 
Thomas  Wilson  it  is  all  according  to  their  last  wills  which  I 
have  perused  and  compared — 

Witness  my  hand 

Hen.  Wilson." 

Henry  III  granted  to  John  de  Kirkby,  parson  of  the  Church 
of  Kirkby  in  Lonsdale,  that  he  and  the  succeeding  parsons 
of  the  said  church  should  have  for  ever  one  fair  there  upon  the 
church  land  to  continue  three  days  every  year:  on  the  eve, 
upon  the  day,  and  the  day  after  the  feast  if  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  [They  have]  one  fair  on  Stear 
Thursday,  i.e.  Maundy  Thursday  [and]  one  on  St.  Thomas' 
Day  and  one  every  fortnight  from  .  .  .  Thursday  till  Michael- 
mas. The  Lord  of  the  Manor  has  all  the  Tolls  both  of  Fair  and 
Market:  both  fairs  and  market  afford  a  great  store  of  cattle 
and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  great  plenty. 

Kirkby  Bridge  [is]  famous  for  its  strength  and  building 
consisting  of  three  arches  all  founded  upon  a  rocky  base 
naturally  grounded  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  There  is  a  stone 
like  an  altar  lately  set  up  on  the  Bridge  with  a  dial  upon  it, 
and  an  inscription  upon  the  three  sides  which,  that  they  may 
not  amaze  men  hereafter,  I  quote: 

KIRKBY  |  FEAR  GOD.  HO  |  LOANSD 
WARD     |  NOUR  ye  KING  |  AL  WARD23 

Abbots  hall  belongs  to  the  College  [Trinity,  Cambridge] 
and  is  said  to  be  privileged  place.  It  stands  at  the  South 
East  corner  of  the  Church  yard,  an  ordinary  house. 

An  altar,  above  a  yard  high,  [was]  dug  up  in  a  bank  at 
Abbots  brow  adjoining  the  North  East  side  of  the  churchyard 
circa  1684  and  [is]  now  lying  in  the  High  Street  for  a  seat  at 
a  door.24 

[There  is  a]  moat  near  the  vicarage,  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  church,  called  Castle  hill  and  said  to  be  cast  up  as  a  defence 
against  Scottish  invasions. 

Tearnside  Chapel,  one  mile  West  of  the  Church,  [was] 
lately  demolished  by  Richard  Balif. 

23  This  stone  is  dated  1673. 

24  See  CW2  xlvi  139;  and  also  Appendix  IV. 
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Roman  altar  found  at  Abbotts  Brow,  c.  1684. 


A  woman  aged  80  .  .  .  was  so  lame  she  [could]  not  go  about 
the  house,  and  renewed  her  strength  and  sight,  of  a  sudden 
had  fresh  hair,  white  as  a  child,  and  a  new  set  of  teeth,  and 
could  go  to  Chapham  [sic]  Church  on  foot  —  she  went  to 
show  herself  abroad  nine  years  ago  and  was  never  heard  of 
since. 

[There  is]  plenty  of  good  stone  and  timber  in  the  parish: 
for  fuel  [there  is]  plenty  of  wood,  turfs,  peat  and  coal  all 
within  the  parish  and  two  miles  of  the  town.  The  River  [Lune] 
is  large  and  all  along  beautified  with  great  plenty  of  wood  and 
enriched  with  abundance  of  fish  of  great  variety  —  salmon, 
trout,  eels,  pike,  pinks  and  a  great  store  of  salmon  fry. 
[There  are]  some  wild  cats,  badgers,  foxes,  otters  and  plenty 
of  squirrels  and  hedgehogs  —  wild  ducks  breed  on  the  mosses. 
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Lupton  [is]  a  lordship  two  miles  North  West  of  the  church 
and  is  nearer  to  it  than  any  [of  the]  chapels.  [There  are] 
fifty-six  families:  Thomson  houses  and  Lupton  Row  [make 
up  part  of  the]  straggling  [village] .  Lupton  Hall  belongs  to 
the  Huttons  by  purchase:  Richard  Hutton,  barrister  at  law,25 
[was]  the  last  owner  of  it.  The  tenants  are  now  in  Sir  Christo- 
pher Musgrave  by  gift  from  Mr.  Hutton.  Lupton  Moor  [has] 
juniper  [on  it] .  Lupton  Tarn,  half  a  mile  North  West  of  the 
hall  [is]  a  small  tarn  affording  large  round  trout,  shaped  like 
mackerel  and  red  like  a  char,  one  foot  long. 

Mansergh  is  a  hamlet  with  about  thirty  families  in  all.  Rig- 
maden  is  the  manor  house.  Mr.  Godsalve26  has  three  or  four 
tenants,  the  rest  are  customary,  paying  boon  [but]  no  heriots. 
[They  have]  great  horse  matches  at  Blackbrow  in  Mansergh 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  South  East  of  Rigmaden.  [Other  notable 
houses  are]  Mansergh  Hall,  Nether  Hall,  and  Hegholm  Hall. 

I  went  thence  to  St.  Cooms  .  .  .  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Chapel  .  .  .  and  thence  to  Casterton  hall  where  I  saw  little 
worth  observation.  [This]  place  may  seem  to  derive  its  name 
from  some  castle  or  camp  formerly  here;  but  [with]  the 
strictest  enquiry  imaginable  I  could  hear  of  neither  .  .  . 

There  are  two  houses  called  chapelhouses  and  a  place  near 
unto  them  where  a  chapel  has  stood,  but  the  ground  is  now 
ploughed.  And  a  well  near  to  it  called  St.  Coums,  a  corrup- 
tion as  we  suppose  of  Columns  and  that  of  Columbus  [sic] 
the  [saint]  in  whose  name  it  may  have  been  first  of  all  conse- 
crated to  the  Service  of  God.27  [This  chapel  is  also  mentioned 
in  a  letter  from  Samuel  Gibson  of  Barbon,  dated  August  5th, 
1602 : ] 

25  Kirkby  Lonsdale  Parish  Registers: 

"1680  March  xxii 

Sepult.  Richard  Hutton  de  Lupton  Generosus  armiger  de  Gray's  Inn  in 
London . ' ' 

This  was  Sir  Richard  Hutton  of  Goldsborough,  Yorks.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Sir  Philip  Musgrave  of 
Hartley  Castle,  and  their  son,  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  knight,  purchased  the 
tenants  of  Lupton  from  his  grandfather's  trustees  in  1681, 

26  Thomas  Godsalve  bought  Rigmaden  manor  from  Henry  Ward  in  1661.  He  died 
in  January  1693/4. 

27  All  that  now  remains  of  the  chapel  is  a  stone  mullion  built  into  the  farm- 
yard wall  at  Chapelhouse. 
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"A  professor  [?]  aged  120  lay  under  a  table  all  night  [they] 
supposing  him  dead:  Next  morning,  revived,  [he]  got  out 
of  the  house  naked  and  ran  [to]  an  old  chapel,  St.  Cooms, 
over  a  mile  [away]  and  there  [he]  was  found  with  lifted  up 
hands  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  [he]  died  within  three 
days." 

Casterton  hall  is  an  old  ruinous  building,  now  only  fit  to 
contain  a  farmer,  but  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Daven- 
port,2^ a  judge  in  this  nation,  and  lately  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Lowther,  Baronet.28  The  hall  and  demesne  was  the  Manor 
house  [which]  belonged  to  the  Davenports,  then  to  the  Belling- 
hams,  now  to  Sir  John  Lowther  by  his  father's  marriage  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bellingham.  But  the  lordship  is  in  the  Queen 
Dowager.  The  tenants  pay  rent  and  fine  certain  of  three  years 
[rent] ,  and  heriots  40  shillings  by  decree  in  Chancery,  [and] 
Greenhew  id. 

[There  is]  coal  at  Casterton,  three  miles  East  of  the  church; 
Colepit  hills  [belong]  to  the  King. 

And  here  I  was  told  of  a  medicinal  well,  called  Dent's  well, 
alias  Wakeber,  in  the  very  parting  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmor- 
land as  much  frequented  in  the  memory  of  man,  as  the  well 
in  Furness  is  to  this  day,  but  not  now  regarded.  [For  further 
details  see  under  Barbon  below.] 

And  soon  to  Park  House  in  Lancashire  near  to  Leek  beck, 
thence  to  Tunstall  .  .  .  where  I  drew  out  some  arms  in  the 
church  and  [an]  inscription  at  the  vicar's  house  [see  Appendix 
IV]  and  so  returned  by  Old  Burrow,  whence  the  said  inscrip- 
tion was  brought,  and  where  I  met  with  a  Roman  coin,  and 
saw  Col.  Brigs29  and  so  returned  to  the  Park  house  where  I 

27a  See  "Early  History  of  the  Davenports  of  Davenport",  T.  P.  Highet,  Chetham 
Society,  vol.  ix  (Third  Series). 

28  Sir  John  Lowther.  ist  Viscount  Lonsdale,  1655-1700.  Matriculated  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  1670.  Called  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple  1677.  1675  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Represented  the  shire  _  of 
Westmorland  1676-96.  Vice  Chamberlain  of  William  Ill's  household  and  Priv^ 
Councillor  1688-9.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Westmorland,  ist  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
1685  he  rebuilt  Lowther  Hall  on  a  grand  scale.  1696  created  a  peer  as  Baron 
Lowther  and  Viscount  Lonsdale.  1699  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Died  1700  and  was  buried 
in  Lowther  Church. 

29  Colonel  Edward  Briggs  erected  Burrow  Hall  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  fort 
at  Over  Burrow,  N.  Lanes. 
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lodged  all  night  with  my  fellow  collegian,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson. 
[Here]  there  is  a  garden  of  physical  herbs  and  plants  and  the 
largest  trees  of  Arborvitae  that  I  have  met  with,  also  Travellers 
Joy  and  many  other  rarities. 

Park  House  is  the  manor  house  which  belonged  to  the 
Prestons  of  Manor  in  Lancashire  and  now  by  marriage  of  two 
coheirs  part  to  Lord  Montgomery.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
Judge  Carus  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  sixth  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Prestons  and  Bellinghams.  The  upper  part 
of  the  park  belongs  now  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  which  he 
had  in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir 
J.  Bellingham  and  was  purchased  by  Bellingham  of  Rig  [?]. 
The  Nether  part  of  the  park  is  the  Earl  of  Montgomery's 
which  came  to  them  by  Preston's  daughter.  The  tenants  are 
all  free  and  have  been  time  out  of  mind.  [There  are  some] 
goats. 

On  Thursday  I  returned  out  of  Lancashire  to  the  chapel  of 
Barbon,  lately  rebuilt,  and  to  which  one  Shuttleworth,  lord 
of  the  Manor  some  few  years  ago,  offered  to  give  £5  or  £6 
per  annum  out  of  his  rents  there.  But  the  people  had  not  the 
manners,  or  the  wit  shall  I  call  it,  to  accept  his  offer  so  that 
the  endowment  is  little  or  nothing.  Yet  here  I  met  with  a 
pretty  young  man  who  teaches  school  and  a  great  traveller, 
aged  twenty-four,  who  went  within  twenty  miles  of  Jerusalem 
and  has  the  marks  singed  on  his  arms:  on  the  one  Our 
Saviour's  Resurrection,  on  the  other  the  Arms  of  Jerusalem, 
as  he  called  them.  And  here  I  heard  of  a  medicinal  well  that 
has  done  great  cures  especially  for  pains  and  aches  occasioned 
by  strains. 

Barbon  [is]  a  hamlet  and  [with]  Beckfoot  [has]  thirty 
families.  The  Chapel  [is]  fourteen  yards  long  and  four  yards 
wide:  it  has  no  bells.  [There  is]  no  manor  house.  The  Manor 
was  anciently  in  the  Midletons :  It  was  purchased  by  a  Midle- 
ton  from  a  Vernon  or  Vaughan  about  eighty  years  since  [c. 
161 2]  but  enjoyed  by  them  a  few  years  only,  having  borrowed 
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money  of  Judge  Shuttleworth  to  whom  it  was  transferred: 
the  Judge  gave  it  to  his  nephew : 

Richard  Shuttleworth  =  .  .  .  .  Barton  of 

of  Gauthorpe         |    Barton  near  Preston,  Lanes. 

1^     \V-         nr      u.    rr     \r.      r  1. 

Mr.     Lancelot  Capt.      Capt.  Maj.      Col.  Col.      Richard      =  .  .  .  . 

John  Wilkie  Edward       Barton      ?        Nicholas  j 

1  i 

Henry  Richard  =  Mary  Tempest 

J    of  Old  Durham 

Sir  Richard,  Knt. 

The  tenants  [are]  all  finable  [and]  arbitrary,  [but  have]  no 
heriots:  [there  are]  six  or  seven  freeholds  [including]  Widd. 
Baly  and  Wid.  Gibbnson.  [They]  pay  Greenhew  here. 

The  Schoolmaster  at  the  chapel  [here]  —  Samuel  Gibson, 
born  in  the  town,  being  about  twenty  four  years  of  age  —  being 

j  at  Chaipha  in  Asia  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  in  1687, 
had  these  marks  impressed  and  singed  upon  his  arms  as  fair 
as  they  are  here  expressed  for  his  safer  passage  in  his  travels 
amongst  the  Christians  wherever  he  came,  and  a  testimony 
of  his  having  been  there. 

The  figures  were  pricked  out  with  a  forked  instrument,  like 
two  needle  points  set  in  wood,  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

j  long  by  the  impression  with  the  wooden  prints,  being  wet 
and  strewed  over  with  gunpowder  beaten  to  dust  —  as  he  does 

i  imagine,  and  tied  up  in  a  rag.  And  after  all  rubbed  it  over 
with  some  liquid  matter  (which  he  takes  to  be  vinegar  and 
gunpowder,  but  I  rather  think  it  some  strong  sort  of  spirit 
like  Aqua  Fortis,  for  it  stung  exceedingly)  and  did  not  touch 
it  with  their  fingers  but  rubbed  it  in  with  the  ends  of  the  [instru- 
ment in  which]  the  needle  points  were  set.  It  was  done  by  a 
Nazarene  and  caused  his  arm  to  be  very  sore  and  swell  exceed- 

I  ingly  for  four  days  after  which  the  pain  abated  and  they  healed 
of  themselves. 

Within  Barbon  Liberty,  at  the  Lord's  seat  is  a  well  called 
Barbon  Well  (by  some  Dent  Well)  [or]  Wakeber  Well  from 
a  mountain  of  that  name  out  of  which  it  springs,  belonging 
to  Barbon.  [It]  has  cured  Scaleheads  in  three  weeks;  [also] 
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Imprint  on  Samuel  Gibson's  arm. 


a  frettish  or  chillness  or  numbness  like  dead  palsy.  George 
Woodhouse  of  Casterton,  who  could  not  stir  his  fingers  and 
was  ill  all  summer,  was  cured  in  a  fortnight  by  drinking  and 
hot  bathing  with  linen  rags.  John  Addison  of  Casterton  [had] 
a  strain  in  his  side  with  a  lift,  after  a  quarter  of  a  year's  ill- 
ness [he]  was  cured  with  one  coming.  James  Fawcett's  wife, 
being  very  weak  and  sore  pained  in  her  back  for  half  a  year 
occasioned  by  child-bearing,  was  cured  by  cold  bathing  and 
drinking  in  a  fortnight  or  less.  It  tastes  of  iron,  colours  stones 
yellow,  purges  and  vomits.  [It]  helps  hearing. 

Holmes  Well,  in  Holmes  Meadow,  near  Beckfoot,  a  mile 
west  of  the  Chapel,  cures  sore  eyes  and  dimness  and  kills 
worms  within  the  bodies  of  men,  women  and  children. 

The  Park  [has  had]  no  deer  in  memory,  but  [contained] 
fallow  and  red  deer  eighty  years  since.  The  woods  [have 
been]  cut  down  in  Barbon  Park  but  some  [are  still]  remain- 
ing.  [There  are]  clean  and  foul  martes  [here,  and  also] 
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raspberries.  [There  are]  some  wild  cats  [in  Barbon] ;  black- 
brown  lizards  four-five  inches  long  [are  found]  on  Wakeber 
Fell.  [Samuel  Gibson  notes  in  his  letter  that  there  are]  "a 
great  many  white  Foxgloves  and  some  Juniper"  [in  this 
Chapelry].  [He  also  mentions]  "a  great  stone  lying  in  Barbon- 
dale  in  the  highway  to  Dent  with  a  perfect  print  of  a  horseshoe 
upon  it." 

"Barrick  hall  [Gibson  says,  was]  lately  in  the  possession 
of  the  Manserghs.  I  went  to  enquire  for  some  coats  of  Arms, 
but  found  none  worth  observation.  Neeth  hall  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Manserghs." 

Thence  I  went  to  Middleton  Chapel,  near  to  which  is  a 
pretty  new  house  called  Hawkin  Hall,  considerably  large  and 
yet  has  but  one  pair  of  Principals  in  it,  which  because  it  may 
be  of  some  use  where  timber  is  scarce  I  have  given  you  the 
platform  and  manner  of  it.  This  was  built  by  Mr.  Bainbrig 
whose  arms  are  placed  over  the  entrance  into  the  hall. 

Here  I  lay  all  night  and  had  the  converse  of  old  John  Moore, 
brother  [of]  the  Sergiant  of  Law,  and  very  understanding 
who  showed  me  the  instrument  of  consecration,  and  of  Samuel 
Moore  .  .  .  whom  I  found  to  be  a  very  good  botanist.  Here 
I  also  have  presented  unto  me,  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  my 
father,  a  piece  of  that  ore  which  they  take  to  be  Gold,  but 
I  fear  is  too  light  for  any  such  metal. 

Middleton  is  scattered  above  and  below  the  Hall.  The 
Chapel  was  built  within  memory30  but  there  was  an  old  one 
before  ...  in  the  Hall.  The  Chapel  was  built  upon  ground 
given  by  Mr.  Christopher  Bainbrig,  a  minister,  by  the  inhab- 
itants, and  endowed  with  £100  or  thereabouts  which  yielded 
£8  per  annum  interest  and  two  years  [later]  anno  dom.  1635 
it  was  consecrated  by  John  Bridgeman,  then  Bishop  of  Chester, 
capella  spiritus  sancti,  reserving  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  the 
nomination  of  a  preacher  to  officiate  there.  It  was  afterwards 
made  a  burying  place  by  Bishop  Wilkins  about  twenty  years 

3  0  RCHM  Westmorland.  1634-5- 
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since.  In  strange  gothic  letters  lately  done  upon  a  gravestone 
in  Middleton  chapel  in  the  aisle  before  the  quire  door: 

Sept.  19th  1674  "Here  I  remain  and  hithward  do  tend 

All  who  their  span  of  days  in  vertue  spend" 
Thomas  Bainbrig. 

They  pay  tithe  in  kind  [for]  all  but  hay,  for  which  [they 
pay]  a  composition. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Dent  in  Sedbergh  parish,  on 
the  South  with  Barbon  chapelry,  on  the  West  with  Killing- 
ton  and  on  the  North  West  with  Howgil  chapelry  in  Sedbergh. 

It  is  one  entire  lordship.  The  tenants  are  generally  freehold 
but  appear  at  Court  Baron  held  [at]  Middleton  Hall  which 
holds  [from]  Kendal,  and  by  Attainder  of  the  Baron  came 
to  the  crown,  and  so  the  lordship  pays  rent  to  the  crown. 

Roger  Moore,  Sergiant  of  Law,  now  of  Holmhouse  in 
Whittington  parish,  was  born  at  Ben's  Bank.31  And  John 
Moore  who  was  sister's  son  to  the  said  sergiant,  being  sixty 
four  years  of  age,  though  an  intelligent  person  and  a  man  of 
great  business  was  never  so  many  miles  from  home  as  he  is 
years  old. 

Doctor  [Christopher]  Bainbrig,  master  of  the  College32  in 
King  Charles  Fs  time:  who  married  at  sixty  years  of  age  and 
had  nineteen  children,  [was]  born  at  Hawkin. 

THE  BAINBRIGS  OF  HAWKIN  HALL32a 


Christopher  Bainbrig 
benefactor  to  the 
church 
(b.  1548IQ  d.  1604) 


Widow  Moore 
{Helen) 


I 

Edward  Bainbrig 
(6. 1591I2  d.  1647) 


{Ann)  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Barton, 
Rector  of  Middleton 


Christopher,  of 
Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  who 
built  the  hall 
(6.  161 5/6  d.  1698/9) 


Margaret  (2) 
daughter  of 
Arthur  Dixon 
of  Pluyards 
by  Kend  (-al) 


Thomas 
{b.  1617 
d.  1675) 


(1)  {Elizabeth)  Robson  of 
Edenhall,  Cumberland 


Alice 


Edward 


George 

31  Kirkby  Lonsdale  Parish  Registers: 

"1695  April  xvi 
Sepult.  Roger  Moore  de  Holme  House  Sergeant  at  Law.' 

32  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
32a  See  CW2  xxiv  and  xxvi. 


I 

Christopher 
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Middleton  Deer  Park  [was]  disparked  about  the  year  1640. 
Linwood  [or]  lindenwood  —  a  sort  of  tree  like  the  plane  tree 
but  [with]  much  less  leaves  [grows  in  this  chapelry].  Cherries 
[are  found]  near  Blackbeck  [and]  cnoutberries  at  Knout- 
berry  Hill.  [There  are  also  some]  raspberries.  [There  is] 
some  juniper,  but  not  sweet,  [there  is  also]  yew  at  Esheholm 
but  [it  is]  scarce  enough.  Holly  [grows]  large  and  plentiful. 
[They  get  their]  peats  [from]  Bar  kin  Edge,  three  miles  from 
the  Chapel.  [There  is]  a  store  of  marts  all  over  the  woods, 
[also]  more  wild  cats  there  [and]  some  rats.  Good  salmon 
[is  to  be  had]  all  over  the  Lune.  If  all  be  gold  that  glitters  see 
the  red  shining  dust  [from]  Euerbeck. 

The  next  morning  I  went  from  thence  to  Middleton  Hall, 
an  old,  ruinous,  castle-like  house  and  exceeding  black  —  hav- 
ing an  ascent  to  the  gate  with  three  rows  of  trees.  Here  [there] 
has  been  a  chapel  which  is  now  ruinous.  I  drew  out  the  arms 
with  an  account  of  Midleton  of  Applegarth 
out  of  a  rotten  tablet  of  wood.  [Then  I] 
went  to  visit  Mrs.  Heblethwaite  the  surviv- 
ing sister  of  two  coheirs,  the  other  being 
dead,  who  was  married  to  [James]  Cragg. 
Both  [married]  countrymen,  and  it  troubled 
me  much  to  see  so  small  a  difference  between 
a  person  so  well  descended  and  a  plain 
country  wife. 

Middleton  Hall  is  the  manor  house  where 
Middleton  Hail.  the  Court  is  kept.  [Coats  of  arms  copied 
from  the  dining-room  include  those  of]  Midleton,  Midleton 
impaling  Lowther,  a  wooden  escutcheon  [and  another]  on 
the  arch  of  the  Hall  chimney.  [Three  coats  of  arms]  from 
the  old  wooden  tablet  decayed  [were  those  of]  John  Midleton, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Midleton  and  Thomas  Midleton. 

Captain  John  Midleton,  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  was 
slain  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  I.  And  Col.  William,  his 
brother,  was  not  slow  in  that  service. 

"Hie  iacet  Katherina  filia  4  Gulielmi  Conyers  de  Marske 
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MIDLETON  PEDIGREE 

Edward  Midleton  =  ? 

i  1  13C4282 

John  Midleton  =  ? 


Joan,  sister  (2) 
of  Sir  Geo.  M. 
of  Leighton 


Edward  M. 


(1)  Brigett  dau. 
of  Binlas  of 
Borwick,  Lanes 


Col.  William  M. 


II  II 

Joan  George  Charles  Will. 

John 
jLupton, 
Cordwinder 


I  I 

Edward  Robt. 


I  I 

Thomas  Jeofry 


John 


Capt. 
John  M. 


Mary  Cole 
of  Coale, 
nr.  Halton 
Lanes. 


I 

Robert 


David 


I 

Edward 


I 

Bridget 


John  Hebblethwaite 
of  Dent 


Mary 

James  Crag 
of  Dent 


Isabel     Briget     Rebecca    Mary  Agnes 


David 
aged  1 


James  John 
aged  5  aged  21 


John 
aged  18 


Edward 
aged  12 


I 

Jos. 
aged  9 


Agnes  =»  Robt.  Cooke,  Yeoman 


Armigeri,  Quae  uxor  fuit  Thomae  Middelton  de  Applegarth, 
films  2  Galfridi  Middelton  de  Middelton  Hall  Equestris 
Ordinis,  pro  servitio  suo  fideli  Illustrissimus  ille  Marchio  de 
Northapton  Dominus  Par  Eidem  Thomae  Grangiam  et  Tene- 
mentum  illam  de  Aplegarth  Remunerabat  .  .  .  Ano  Dom  1569 
.  .  .  Aetatis  suae  53,  et  iacet  (in  Eccle)sia  (S)ua  Parochiali  de 
Praedicta  Marske." 


Hence  I  passed  over  Julian  Ford  ...  to  Killington  Chapel 
where  I  drew  out  one  coat  of  arms  which  I  take  to  be  Picker- 
ing's though  the  field  be  argent.  Killington  Hall  stands  over 
against  the  West  end  of  the  Chapel,  the  highway  only  lying 
between  them,  where  there  has  been  a  pretty  tower  which  is 
now  only  walls,  but  the  rest  is  repaired  by  one  of  the  Kitsons 
whose  descendant,  Mr.  Tho.  Heblethwaite,  caused  me  to  lodge 
all  night  in  that  house  with  his  brother  and  farmer,  and  was 
very  courteous  and  civil  to  me  as  he  is  said  to  be  with  his 
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neighbours.  At  the  East  end  of  the  said  Chapel  I  met  with  a 
gravestone  giving  an  account  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were 
both  a  hundred  years  old. 

This  chapel  (if  we  may  conjecture  from  the  Rushbearing 
which  was  formerly  used)  is  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God  by  the  name  of  St. 
James.33  In  the  East  [window]  ...  in 
the  first  light  is  this  coat  of  arms 
marked.34 

Mr.   Slater   [is  the]   chaplain  [and] 
John  Jackson  [is  the]  schoolmaster.  One 
James  Walker  and  Mabel  his  wife  [are] 
both  of  them  buried  under  one  stone  in 
Pickering  Arms.       the  East  end  of  the  chapel: 

"James  Walker  and  Mabil  his  wife, 
These  words  are  strange  yet  true  to  hear 
They  have  either  of  them  100  years.  1637." 

They  pay  meal  silver  for  their  tithe  corn,  and  wool  and 
lamb  in  kind  to  the  college,  or  their  farmers,  but  no  tithe 
hay.  The  rest  of  their  tithes  are  paid  in  kind  to  the  vicar  of 
Kirkby. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Sedbergh  parish  and  part  of 
Middleton  Chapelry,  on  the  South  with  Middleton  and  Kirkby, 
on  the  North  with  Firbank,  and  on  the  West  with  Old  Hutton 
in  Kendal. 

It  is  one  entire  lordship  and  consisted  of  freehold  and 
customary  tenants  —  but  those  that  were  customary,  except- 
ing one  which  holds  of  Mr.  Thomas  Heblethwaite,  are  all  pur- 
chased free  of  one  Mr.  Vaughan,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  .  .  . 
paying  id.  per  house  Quit  Rent  due  to  the  crown.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Marquess  and  Richmond  Fees,  but 
hold  of  the  crown  and  have  no  court  kept. 

The  manor  house  is  Killington  Hall  near  the  West  end  of 
which  is  an  ancient  tower  house,  much  decayed,  but  it  is 


33  It  is  now  the  Parish  Church  of  All  Saints. 

34  Now  there  are  fragments  and  a  shield  of  arms  of  Pickering  of  14th  or  15th 
century  date  in  the  middle  window  of  the  North  wall. 
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now  repaired  by  the  said  Mr.  Heblethwaite  the  owner  of  it. 
Over  the  hall  door,  now  a  window,  [is  a  coat  of  arms  and  the 
initials]  T.K.  Over  the  second  window 
in  the  advanced  part  of  the  house. 

The  Manor  was  in  the  name  of  Francis 
Vaughan  about  eighty  years  since  and 
[he]  sold  all  his  tenants  to  fee  simple 
.  .  .  The  Demesne  and  Manor  House 
were  sold  to  Mr.  Ashton  ...  (it  was  before 
that  in  the  Pickerings)  from  the  Ashtons 
[it  passed]  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kitson  of 
War  ton  in  Lancashire,  about  seventy 
years  ago.  It  remained  [in  this  family]  till  of  late,  that  Thomas 
Kitson,  son  of  Thomas  the  purchaser,  conveyed  it  by  deed 
to  feofees  in  Trust  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Heblethwaite,  the  present 
proprietor. 

PEDIGREE  OF  KITSON  AND  HEBLETHWAITE 

Thomas  Kitson  =  Elizabeth  Croft 
of  Killington,  purchaser  I 


Inscription  at  Killington 
Hall. 


Thomas  Kitson 
fobiit  sine  prole) 


I 

Lucy  d.  of  Jane 
John  Labourn 


Robt.  Midleton  Elizabeth 
of  Leighton,  a 
younger  brother 
of  Sir  George 


I  2.  |  3-  I  4-  I  5- 
Henry  John  Robert  James 


I  6.     |  i.  2.        |  3. 

?      Ann  Elizabeth  Dorith 


Robert 
Heble- 
thwaite of 
Killington 


Thomas  Heblethwaite 

=  ? 

to  whom  Thomas  Kitson 
conveyed  the  estate 

[A  note  probably  added  by  Bishop  Nicolson:]  "This 
Thomas  Heblethwaite,  for  giving  Sir  Jo.  Lowther  a  double  vote 
against  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  was  made  a  J. P.  through 
his  intrepidation  —  which  quashed  all  his  merit  with  T.M." 

Killington  Park  has  had  deer  in  it  as  appears  by  the  leaps, 
but  has  not  been  stocked  in  the  memory  of  man.  There  are 
martes  of  both  sorts  and  brocks  [and  a]  store  of  moor  game 
such  as  black  cocks,  moor  cocks  and  partridges.  [There  is  a] 
good  store  [of]  holly  in  Killington  Park  but  few  orchards. 
[There  are]  wineberries  [and]  croneberries  (a  white  berry 
speckled  with  brown  and  red  like  a  Magpie's  eggs  in  shape 
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and  colour,  but  no  bigger  than  a  wood  strawberry.  They  grow 
on  small  stalks  .  .  .  and  are  good  to  preserve)  on  the  Mosses. 
[There  are  also]  raspberries,  [a]  few  blackberries  [and] 
strawberries  [in]  plenty. 

Lilly  Tarn,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  North  of  the  chapel,  [is] 
two  hundred  [yards]  broad  and  as  much  long,  [and]  has 
trout,  pike  and  eel.  Lang  Tarn,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  West  of 
the  chapel,  [is]  eleven  score  [yards]  long  and  about  six  score 
broad  [and]  affords  the  like  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Heblethwaite 
and  the  lordship  of  Old  Hutton. 

[For  fuel  they  have]  peat  or  turf  [in]  plenty  within  a  mile 
[to  the]  West  on  Killington  Common. 

Hence  I  went  from  Killington  (where  four  or  five  houses 
stand  together)  to  Firbank  (alias  Frithbank)  chapel  near  which 
formerly  there  has  been  a  park,  but  now  they  cannot  tell  any- 
thing of  it.  This  chapel  now  standing  was  lately  built  by 
the  inhabitants  —  being  removed  from  the  edge  of  Killington 
field  where  it  formerly  stood,  all  in  one  night,  by  reason  some 
of  the  other  lordship  claimed  the  ground  where  it  stood.  But 
in  all  probability  —  by  viewing  the  place  and  considering 
well  .  .  .  the  bounder,  that  place  has  been  really  in  Firbank 
lordship.  The  grounds  thereabouts  might  be  sold  to  Killing- 
ton  men,  both  the  lordships  being  under  one  lord,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  doing  suit  and  service  at  Killington  Hall. 

Here  I  met  with  a  well  of  petrifying  quality  having  turned 
the  moss  which  hung  about  it  into  hard  stone  much  like  a 
pumice.  And  there  were  two  springs  within  five  yards  of  one 
another,  .  .  .  one  was  cold  and  insipid,  the  other  somewhat 
brackish  and  warm,  and  there  was  slimy  substance  upon  the 
gravel  like  to  Jelly,  which  I  take  to  be  the  seed  or  principle 
of  coagulation  and  petrification,  which  any  ingenious  man  near 
the  place  might  do  well  to  observe. 

Firbank  chapel  is  called  St.  Martin's  chapel,35  their  Rush- 
bearing  [is  held]  on  Whit  Sunday.  (This  being  built  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  materials  fetched  away  by  them,  be- 

33  Now  St.  John's  Church. 
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cause  the  chapel  yard  was  claimed  by  some  in  Killington.) 
But  the  ancient  chapel  was  in  a  close  called  Chapelgarth 
adjoining  to  which  are  two  closes  mentioned  in  their  ancient 
bounders  called  Priestfields  (though  now  claimed  and  enjoyed 
by  Killington). 

The  Impropriation  is  in  Trinity  College  (Cambridge)  who 
have  wool  and  lamb  in  kind,  but  neither  corn  nor  hay  —  but 
meal  money  and  hay  silver  as  it  rules  in  Kendal  market 
according  to  the  highest  rate  on  the  Saturday  before  Mid- 
summer, but  the  money  [is]  not  payable  till  Michaelmas 
Day.  This  lordship  and  Killington  pay  together  the  rate  of 
six  score  and  five  bushel  [of]  oatmeal,  Winchester  measure, 
and  of  this  Firbank  is  only  a  third  part.  The  Hay  Silver  is 
jhalf  to  the  Rector  and  half  to  the  vicar:  and  these  two  being 
joined  together  in  their  corn  are  therefore  divided  in  their 
!  Hay  Silver  so  that  the  vicar  has  for  his  half  the  Hay  Silver  of 
Killington,  and  the  Rector,  for  his  part,  the  Hay  Silver  of 
Firbank. 

There  is  a  schoolhouse  adjoining  the  chapel  with  an  endow- 
ment of  four  marks  per  annum  laid  upon  their  respective 
tenements  and  there  was  a  like  proportion  paid  by  Killington 
men  as  far  as  a  place  called  Walkergards,  four  and  a  half  miles 
south  from  this  chapel.  It  is  gathered  by  the  chaplain  whom 
they  provide,  the  vicar  approving.  They  allow  him  £5  more 
for  teaching,  and  the  Chapel  Stock,  being  five  nobles  and 
[quarter  pence  as  he  can  agree. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Sedbergh  in  Yorkshire  and 
•  divided  from  it  by  the  River  Lune.  On  the  South  with  Killington 
[divided]  by  Sever  beck,  but  they  claim  a  piece  within  the 
beck  where  the  chapel  has  stood.  On  the  West  with  Lamrig 
in  Grayrigg  chapelry,  divided  by  Galloway- gate  (from  Appleby 
to  Burton).  On  the  North  with  Dillicar  in  the  said  chapelry. 

It  is  one  entire  lordship  with  Cooperthwaite  adjoining  it 
which  formerly  belonged  to  an  abbey  —  Jervaulx,  as  they 
think  —  in  Yorkshire. 

They  were  all  customary  tenants  and  paid  Boons  and  ser- 
j  vices :  but  were  purchased  free  by  the  respective  tenants  of 
Edward  Ward  of  Firbank,  Yeoman,  and  Roger  Dawson  of 
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Kendal,  draper  in  1586  (20  Elizabeth  I)  as  by  an  original 
deed  I  have  seen  of  one  Thomas  Newby  wherein  is  recited: 

"That  whereas  Francis  Vaughan  of  Sutton  upon  Derwent 
in  the  County  of  York,  Esq.,  by  his  indenture  bearing  date 
30  of  August  in  the  20  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  other  assur- 
ances in  Law  for  ^1,000  paid  to  him,  Did  convey  unto  the 
said  parties  for  ever  the  lordship  and  hamlet  of  Firbank,  alias 
Firthbank  with  all  rights  members  and  appurtenances  in  Fir- 
bank  .  .  .  within  the  County  of  Westmorland  and  all  their 
messuages,  tenements  etc.  then  or  late  in  the  several  tenures 
[of]  possession  of  certain  persons  in  the  said  indenture  named, 
or  their  assigns.  And  all  other  lands  etc.,  which  was  his,  the 
said  Francis  Vaughan  in  Firbank  as  by  the  said  indenture 
ap[-pears~\  the  true  intent  of  which  indenture  was  that  the  said 
Ward  and  Dawson,  their  heirs,  etc.,  should  convey  unto  every 
[one  of]  the  said  tenants  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever 
(as  aforesaid)  each  their  own  tenements  together  with  an  equal 
part  or  portion  of  the  moors,  wastes,  commons,  pastures, 
perquisites  and  profits  of  courts  and  all  other  privileges, 
liberties  and  franchises  parcel  of,  or  belonging  unto  the  said 
lordship,  proportionately  and  according  to  the  annual  rent 
of  any  such  messuage  or  tenement  and  accordingly  they  were 
conveyed  to  the  respective  tenants  ..." 

And  in  the  end  of  the  deed  is  conveyed  to  every  [tenant] 
the  wood  growing  upon  his  own  tenement. 

They  hold  of  the  king,  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  did,  paying 
amongst  them  seven  groats  per  annum  which  is  id.  per  house, 
which  rent  was  formerly  paid  by  the  Lord.  The  King  has  waifs 
and  strays.  They  have  no  manor  house  but  appear  at  Killing- 
ton  Hall,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Pickerings,  after 
[to]  the  Vaughans  and  now  to  the  tenants  themselves. 

Cowperthwaite  belonged  to  a  religious  house  and  [they] 
pay  composition  [for]  meal.36  Lamrick  [was]  an  old  tower 
in  a  place  called  Firbank  [which  was]  demolished  about  ten 
years  ago.  [It  stood]  one  mile  south  from  the  Chapel.  It  be- 


36  RCHM  Westmorland  describes  this  17th  century  house  as  being  of  two 
storeys  with  later  additions  at  both  ends. 
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longed  to  Grayrigg  and  was  only  [used]  for  a  park  house  and 
[for  sawing?]  the  Deer. 

There  are  three  stones  by  Galloway  Yeat  on  Firbank  Fell, 
where  Firbank,  Lamrick  and  Hutton  lordships  meet,  having 
nine  crosses  on  them  —  called  by  the  name  of  Goody  Cross 
(formerly  Goodwin  Cross).  The  old  widows  in  memory  were 
all  called  Guddyes  [sic]  here. 

[There  is]  no  park.  [They  have]  martes  of  both  sorts  [and] 
good  salmon,  as  far  as  Roan  in  Orton  Park,  in  the  River 
Lune,  also  trout  and  eels.  [There  were]  hawks  in  Goody 
Wood  while  it  was  standing  (forty  years  since).  [There  is] 
a  great  store  of  moorgame:  black  cock  and  hen  [and]  moor 
fowls  —  cocks  and  hens.  [There  is]  some  holly  and  box  (large 
in  the  gardens),  [growing]  in  the  hedges. 

[There  is  a]  great  well  in  Firbank  [which]  kills  reeds.  The 
well  at  Partyhaw,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  South  West  of  the  Chapel 
.  .  .  petrifies  moss  like  rotten  freestone  and  kills  the  grass. 

Hence  I  went  South  West  by  Lilly  Tarn  where  Gatebeck 
springs,  but  has  also  another  head,  .  .  .  so  by  .  .  .  Blease  on 
the  road  from  which  to  Preston  is  a  pretty  country  and  yields 
a  good  prospect,  but  the  rest  [is]  forestlike.  Here  I  saw  Preston 
Hall,  which  gives  name  to  the  family,  an  old  rambling  house 
with  [a]  slender  tower  over  the  gate.  The  lower  rooms  [are] 
all  paved  with  cobbles  ...  It  stands  in  boggy  bottom  ground. 
But  the  chapel,  a  fair  stone  building  in  one  of  whose  windows 
I  espied  [the]  Preston  Arms,  stands  alone  in  [a]  park  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  and  .  .  .  [has]  a  very  pleasant  prospect  all 
round  about  except  to  the  East.  Near  to  the  place,  at  some 
houses  called  Crooklands,  I  lodged  all  night. 

[The  manor]  has  been  in  the  Prestons  since  time  immemor- 
ial and  gave  name  to  them,  but  was  oddly  quitted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Preston:  who  being  a  priest  (before  it  fell  to  him  by 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Preston,  his  brother)  married  and  had 
issue  two  daughters: 

Sir  Thomas  Preston  =?  [Maria] 


Mary —  [William]  Herbert,  Lord  Montgomery.         Ann=  .  .  .  Lord  Clifford. 
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And  being  in  widowhood,  .  .  .  was  over  persuaded  by  the 
Romish  priest  that  the  estate  would  not  prosper  unless  he 
returned  to  his  former  function  —  upon  which  he  settled  [this 
estate]  upon  his  two  daughters,  having  first  given  his  estate 
in  Lancashire  called  the  Manner  (formerly  the  Abbey)  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  so  went  beyond  the  sea  putting  a  period  to  the 
continuation  of  that  ancient  family  upon  this  estate. 

Upon  this  grant  to  the  Jesuits,  discovered  by  Oates  and 
others,  there  was  a  trial  with  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  and  it  was  adjudged  forfeited  to  his  majesty  who 
seized  upon  it  and  granted  a  lease  for  [a  ?]  year  of  the  same 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Preston  of  Howkar,  [sic]  Esquire. 

[There  is,  at  the  chapel]  an  inscription  about  the  dial  with 
the  chapelwardens'  names,  Mr.  Usher- 
wood  and  Mr.  Batty,  and  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  1685.  In  what  saint's  name 
this  chapel  was  dedicated  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  there  is  a  well  about  two 
hundred  yards  Eastward  from  it  called  St. 
Gregory's  well,  which  gives  us  occasion 
to  suppose  it  was  dedicated  to  that  saint,  though  their  Rush- 
bearing  is  at  St.  James'  tide.37 

The  corn  tithe  is  paid  in  kind  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  leased  by  Lord  Montgomery  in  right  of  his  wife,  one  of 
the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir  Thomas  Preston  of  Manner 
in  Lancashire.  The  hay  is  paid  in  perscription  money  to  the 
College.  The  wool  and  lamb  is  paid  in  kind  to  the  vicar  when 
they  compound  after  two  years  at  iod.  a  lamb,  but  the  wool 
always  in  piece. 

There  is  no  house  belonging  to  the  chaplain,  but  a  salary 
of  five  Marks  per  annum  payable  out  of  the  respective  tene- 
ments proportionately  according  to  an  ancient  settlement 
charged  upon  them. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  the  lordship  of  Lupton  in 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  parish;  on  the  South  with  Farleton  in 
Beetham  parish,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Farleton  beck; 
on  the  West  with  Preston  Richard  in  Heversham  parish, 

37  It  is  now  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  and  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1852. 
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divided  from  it  by  Gatebeck  water;  on  the  North  with  Old 
Hutton  chapelry  in  Kendal  parish. 

The  tenants  are  generally  (excepting  three  or  four  free- 
holds) customary  tenants  paying  fines  arbitrary.  Boons  and 
heriots,  waifs  and  strays  [are]  in  the  lord  of  the  Manor  and 
the  tenants  have  the  custom  of  the  Barony  of  Kendal  in  rela- 
tion to  their  widows  and  heiresses. 

They  hold  of  Preston  Hall  where  court  baron  is  kept,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  Lord  Montgomery  in  right  of  his  wife. 
There  are  other  places  called  Halls:  Braken  hall,  one  mile 
| North  East  of  the  chapel,  [is]  a  freehold  estate,  which  hall 
Ms]  a  customary  tenement  under  Wharton  who  had  a  third 
part  of  the  Lordship  but  no  demesne  lands. 

Preston  Park,  in  the  middle  [of  which]  the  chapel  stands, 
in  the  North  end  of  which  the  Keepers'  house  stands,  [is] 
!  still  known  by  that  name  and  has  been  replenished  with  fallow 
deer  and  wood  in  the  memory  of  man. 

There  are  several  ponds  lying  together  in  a  place  called 
i Moss  End,  quarter  of  a  mile  South  of  the  chapel,  which  afford 
I tench  and  eels.  There  are  plenty  of  blackcock  and  grey  hens 
...  on  Preston  Fell.  There  is  a  yew  tree  in  the  chapel  yard 
[which  is]  very  old  and  decayed,  which  shows  the  antiquity 
:of  the  chapel.  [There  is]  not  much  wood  of  any  kind  except 
; fruits  which  are  very  plentiful.  Strawberries  [are]  most 
common.  They  have  little  fuel  and  that  only  turf  fetched  from 
Preston  Fell  about  a  mile  away. 

Thence  I  went  South  East  by  Cow  Brow,  where  I  saw 
!  [pieces  of]  blue  slate  so  large  that  one  of  them  covered  a 
porch,  brought  from  about  Ingleton.  And  so  to  Hutton  Roof 
Chapel,  an  old,  ordinary  building  yet  in  pretty  good  repair 
jand  .  .  .  the  village  of  Yi[-utton  Roof]  some  few  houses  (I 
know  not  whether  all  of  a  row). 

Hutton  Roof  [consists  of]  —  Hutton  Roof  with  twenty 
families;  Winyeats  with  four  families,  half  a  mile  West  [of 
the  chapel,  and]  Newbigin  with  six  families,  half  a  mile  North 
| West  [of  the  chapel].  [The  Chapel]  was  built  at  the  expense 
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of  the  lordship  in  1610  as  appears  by  a  stone  on  the  top  of' 
the  East  end  of  the  said  chapel,  on  the  outside,  with  those 
figures  upon  it.38  [It]  is  supposed  to  bear  the  name  of  St. 
James's  chapel  from  their  Rushbearing  about  that  time.39  It 
never  had  a  bell  [and  is]  in  indifferent  repair.  [Its]  length 
[is]  thirteen  yards  [and]  breadth  six  yards.  Mr.  Giles  Baly 
[was]  chaplain  [for]  sixteen  years  here. 

There  is  no  dwelling  house  belonging  to  it,  but  a  salary 
of  £4.  per  annum  begun  by  the  town  at  the  consecration  and; 
augmented  to  the  said  sum  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  by 
their  last  wills  and  testaments  which  is  now  in  a  stock  called 
the  Salary  put  out  by  the  feofees  —  Edward  Man,  Edward! 
Burrow,  Thomas  Loansdal  and  John  Green  —  and  their  heirs. 
The  town  provides  and  the  vicar  approves  upon  any  vacancy. 

Corn  is  here  paid  in  kind  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
or  to  their  leaser,  Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  or  to  his  assign. 
And  the  hay  is  payable  in  kind,  but  they  compound  for  about 
6d  or  8d  an  acre  as  they  can  agree.  And  half  of  the  hay  is 
due  to  the  college  and  half  to  the  vicar.  There  is  a  place  called 
Storthe,  half  a  mile  North  East  of  the  chapel  which  pays  no 
tithe,  [also  the]  Spittle  —  a  house  in  Hutton  a  mile  North 
of  the  chapel  —  pays  no  tithe. 

This  chapelry  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Kirkby  lordship, 
on  the  South  with  Lancashire,  on  the  West  with  Burton  (from; 
the  heap  of  stones  at  Plover  lands  to  the  Standing  Stone,  then 
to  the  bridge  at  Wood  Yeat  Green  not  far  from  Cow  Brow) 
[and]  on  the  North  with  Lupton  in  Kirkby  from  which  it  isl 
divided  by  Lupton  beck. 

It  is  now  esteemed  but  half  of  a  lordship  as  joined  with; 
Casterton  beyond  the  Lune.  But  a  court  was  formerly  kept 
in  this  place,  and  they  never  of  old  appeared  at  Casterton. 

There  is  a  place  called  the  Park  and  an  obscure  house  called 
Park  House  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  demesne  (ifl 
there  was  any)  which  lately  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Preston 
of  Preston  [Patrick]  and  Manner,  and  they  say  now  belongs  j 

38  There  is  a  stone  in  the  North  wall  of  the  vestry  of  the  present  church  dated 
1610. 

39  Its  present  dedication  is  to  St.  John.  This  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1757  and 
again  in  1881-2. 
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to  the  Lord  Montgomery  or  the  Lord  Clifford  by  marriage  of 
his  daughters. 

There  are  some  customary  estates  in  the  town  which  lie  in 
parcels  in  several  mens'  hands,  but  generally  bought  them- 
selves free  a  long  time  since,  even  beyond  memory.  But  of 
whom  [and]  when  is  not  known,  but  they  have  heard  of  a 
court.  They  have  no  lord  now  but  the  Queen  and  themselves. 
The  King's  bailiff  takes  waifs  and  strays  and  they  pay  a  Quit 
rent  to  the  crown  as  chief  lord. 

[There  are]  martes  of  both  sorts;  badgers  and  foxes  —  too 
many,  [and  also]  wild  cats  [and]  partridge.  [There  is]  a 
large  laurel  tree  in  the  [garden  of  the]  house  called  the 
[Hale  P]  formerly  Mr.  Captain  Man's  and  his  ancestors',  but 
i  sold  by  him  to  one  Bateman  who  resold  it  to  Mr.  Thomas 
ICole  of  Coale  near  Halton,  Lanes.  [There  is]  plenty  of  Lime- 
;  stone  all  over  the  lordship  [hut]  no  Blue  Rag.  [Also  some] 
!  Whitish-brown  Freestone,  grindstones  and  flags.  They  tried 
:  for  coal  in  Mr.  Cole's  land  a  quarter  of  a  mile  South  East  of 
the  chapel. 

Thence  South  West  to  Hutton  Knot,  a  craggy  mountain  on 
which  I  have  a  sight  of  the  ocean.  Thence  to  Dalton  in 
Lancashire,  an  irregular  village.  Thence  to  the  Hall,  a  little 
farmhouse,  but  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  foundation  which 
jthey  say  was  demolished. 

Dalton  in  Lancashire  belongs  to  Mr.  Leigh,  son  of  Sir  Peter, 
of  Lime  in  Cheshire,  which  I  shall  not  touch  upon,  being  out 
of  the  county.  Dalton  Hall,  near  the  sea,  [is]  an  ordinary 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  LEIGHS 

Peter  Leigh  =  ? 
of  Lime,  Cheshire 


Richard  Leigh  =  ? 
of  Lime,  who  also 
built  this  house 


[Sir  ?]  Peter  Leigh  of  Lime. 
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little  Hall.  The  demesne  [is]  well  wooded  [and  they  have 
both]  foul  and  clean  martes.  Over  the  Hall  door  are  the  initials 
R.E.L.  [and  the  date]  1666.  And  a  part  of  the  ruin  appears 
like  a  castle  wall  yet  above  a  yard  high.  [They  hold  a]  court 
baron  [at]  Dalton  [and  there  are]  one  or  two  freeholds.  The 
tenants  are  all  leasees  for  their  lives. 

Thence  to  Burton,  a  small  market  town  where  there  is  a 
good  cross  and  some  good  inns  lately  built.  Here  I  sat  up  late 
hunting  the  bounder  between  Westmorland  and  Lancashire, 
and  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  honest  and  diligent 
investigation  of  the  informers,  being  very  scrupulous  not  to 
take  any  more  than  their  own.  Here  I  lay  but  slept  not  hard 
all  that  night.  The  church  stands  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  think, 
distant  from  the  town. 

Burton  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Kirkby  Lonsdale  parish; 
on  the  West  with  Beetham  and  Heversham,  on  the  North 
with  Kendal  and  on  the  South  with  Warton  in  Lancashire. 
Yet  there  is  a  little  town  in  Lancashire  belonging  to  it  which 
is  called  Dalton.  The  form  [of  it]  is  oblong  extending  itself 
from  (some  straggling  houses  called)  Holmscales  in  the  North 
to  Heron  Sike  in  the  South  —  about  six  miles,  and  from  Dawk- 
ton  [Dalton]  in  Lancashire  in  the  East  to  Halemoss  in  the 
West  —  about  two  miles  broad. 

The  soil  is  blackish  clay  and  blackish  sand,  but  for  the  most 
part  Limestone,  and  affords  woodland,  arable  pasture  and 
meadow  —  neither  very  fertile  nor  very  barren.  Their  fuel 
is  peat  which  is  fetched  from  a  place  called  Burton  Moss  about 
a  mile  from  the  Church.  They  have  used  no  holly es  [sic]  in 
memory  of  man,  neither  now  do  they  make  any  bonfires  on 
Midsummer  Eve.  But  on  St.  James's  Day  they  have  a  Rush- 
bearing,  the  young  maids  who  perform  the  solemnity  being 
entertained  with  music,  and  such  sorts  of  Junket  as  the 
country  affords,  and  there  they  dance  about  the  Maypole, 
but  none  of  their  mirth  is  suffered  to  be  acted  in  the  church 
or  churchyard. 

The  name  of  the  church  is  said  to  be  St.  Aidan's,  there  being 
a  well  about  three  score  yards  North  East  of  the  church  which 
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bears  that  name,  though  the  Rushbearing  feast  or  wake  is 
yearly  observed  on  St.  James's  Day  it  may  more  probably 
be  dedicated  to  him.40  It  is  built  of  stone  with  a  square  tower 
having  three  bells  in  it,  and  in  the  body  of  the  church  are 
two  rows  of  pillars.  The  oratory,  now  Dalton' s  Quire,  was 
wainscotted  by  Sir  Peter  Leigh  in  1628. 41  The  end  of  the  South 
aisle  was  wainscotted  by  Sir  John  Preston  in  1634.  [Machell 
notes  various  coats  of  arms  in  the  Daltons'  and  Prestons' 
pews,  also]  on  the  capital  of  the  farthest  pillar  in  the  South 
of  the  chancel  [is]  a  coat  of  arms  which  seems  to  have  been 
!  the  founder's. 

The  place  is  a  vicarage,  the  great  tithes  being  impropriate 
and  now  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Preston  of  Manner  in 
Lancashire :  Lord  Montgomery  now  has  Burton,  Holme  and 
Dalton:    Lord  Clifford  has  tithes  of  Preston  Patrick  and 
Holmscales.  But  the  small  tithes  belong  to  the  vicar  such  as 
calves,  pigs,  geese,  wool  and  lambs,  but  many  of  them  are 
I  not  paid  in  kind ;  for  if  there  be  ten  calves  he  has  4  /  -  for  his 
I:  tithe,  if  five  2  /  -,  if  under  he  has  2^d  for  each  calf.  But  there  is 
I no  Glebe  except  the  churchyard,  which  makes  the  place  very 
inconsiderable  not  much  exceeding  £30  per  annum:  and, 
I  which  is  to  be  pitied  as  well  as  admired,  there  is  not  a  house 
to  put  his  head  in.  There  is  one  chapel  called  Preston  [Patrick] 
three  miles  North  of  the  Church  [for  further  details  of  which 
I  vide  supra,  p.  41  /.]. 

There  are  four  lordships  in  this  parish:  Burton,  Holme, 
Preston  Patrick  and  Dalton  (note  that  Farleton  is  in  the  lord- 
jlhip  of  Burton).  The  lordship  of  Burton  has  sandy  soil  and 
!  has  much  limestone  in  it,  but  no  wood  worth  speaking  of. 
:  Their  measure  of  land  is  .  .  .  four  Roods  to  the  acre  and  their 
Arable  [land  and]  Pasture  is  generally  worth  7/-  per  ann, 
\[their]  Meadow  10/-  per  ann,  [and  their]  Moss  1/-  per  ann. 

There  are  no  valuable  freeholds  in  this  lordship.  The  lord 
[pays  a  free  rent  of  31/-  to  the  crown  —  anciently  due  to  Ren- 
al dal  Castle  —  of  which  he  holds  the  tenants  by  an  agreement 
jwith  the  lord  and  Decree  in  chancery.  [They]  pay  rent  and 

!    40The  church  is  now  dedicated  to  St.  James. 

I  41  In  the  North  aisle  on  the  North  wall  is  some  panelling  with  carved  enrich- 
tj-nents  and  the  inscription:  "P.L.  fundator  1628." 
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fine  certain,  which  fine  is  only  double  the  rent  and  due  upon 
the  death  of  the  lord  or  the  change  of  the  tenant. 

The  lord's  house  is  called  Claythorpe  Hall  (which  has  been 
called  the  Parsonage  house)  not  far  from  the  church,  on  the 
North  side  of  it,  to  which  there  is  a  demesne  belonging:  farmed 
for  about  £40.  It  is  good  land,  and  of  all  sorts  excepting  wood- 
land. It  belonged  formerly  to  the  Midletons  —  Sir  George 
Midleton42  of  Leighton  in  Lancashire  (two  miles  from  here) 
whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary  Midleton,  transferred  the 
right  by  marriage  to  the  Oldfields  of  Sommerforth  in  Cheshire, 
whose  son,  George  is  [the]  present  lord,  and  his  mother,  at 
present,  patron  [of  it] .  There  is  another  place,  called  Burton 
Hall,  eighty  yards  from  the  church,  which  pays  rent  to  the 
king. 

Burton  was  made  a  market  town  by  a  charter  from  King 
Charles  II  in  1661.  The  market  [is]  to  be  kept  every  Tuesday 
and  two  fairs  every  year,  on  St.  George's  Day  and  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day.  [It  was]  procured  by  Sir  George  Midle- 
ton, .  .  .  lord  of  the  manor  and  of  Leighton,  Lanes.,  with 
toll  and  id  a  beast,  and  a  Quart  a  load  for  wheat,  peas,  beans 
and  barley  and  nothing  more  [however  much]  he  brings  in 
on  that  day.  And  for  oats  —  three  handfuls  as  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  and  Stallage  \  if  all  their  goods  exposed  to  sale  be 
worth  13  /6d. 

In  Burton  is  the  lordship  of  Burton  and  the  hamlet  of  Clay- 
thorpe: [there  are]  some  good  houses  lately  built  in  Burton. 
[There  is]  a  Free  School  near  the  churchyard  wall,  on  thei 
East  side  of  it.  [The]  salary,  about  £5.  10s.  per  annum  [is] 
given  by  several  of  the  town.  [For]  a  Grammar  School  when 
it  shall  be  taught  by  a  Master  of  Arts  .  .  .  £10  per  annum 
[was]  given  by  John  Hutton  of  Hindon  in  Bishopric,  being 
born  here  in  Holme.43  But  when  it  is  not  so  taught,  as  above 
said,  it  goes  to  the  poor  of  Burton  and  Beetham,  as  by  his  will 

42  Sir  George  Middleton  of  Leighton,  knighted  by  Charles  I  at  Durham  261 
June  1642.  He  suffered  severely  in  the  Royalist  cause.  CW2  ix  147  ff. 

43  John  Hutton  of  Hindon  in  the  parish  of  Cockfield,  co.  Durham,  left  by  will, 
1657,  40/-  yearly  to  the  poor  of  Burton.  The  residue  of  the  rents  and  profits  of' 
his  estate  he  gave  to  a  schoolmaster  in  Burton,  who  should  be  master  of  arts  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  officiate  every  Sunday  at  Preston  Chapel.  Failing  such 
a  schoolmaster,  he  directed  that  the  money  should  be  divided  between  the  poor> 
of  Burton  and  Beetham. 
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[now]  in  the  Registry  at  Richmond,  of  which  divers  have 
copies. 

They  claim  the  beacon  on  Farleton  Knot  nearest  to  Holme 
Park. 

[In]  Claythorpe  [they  are]  all  customary  tenants  [at]  fine 
(arbitrary  and  heriotable.  [They]  now  belong  to  Col.  James 
Graham. 

Saturday:  From  Burton,  I  passed  through  a  village  called 
I  Holme  which  stands  on  a  plain  and  has  a  river  running  through 
it  —  whence  the  name  Holme.  Here  Lawyer  Prickett's  mother 
lives  in  a  good  countryhouse. 

All  [the  tenants  in  Holme  are]  arbitrary  —  one  half  (being) 
s heriotable,  the  other  not:  for  formerly  this  lordship  was 
;  divided  between  Lonsdal  and  Preston.  [The]  Lonsdal 
[tenants]  were  and  are  free  of  heriots  to  this  very  day,  but  are 
deeper  charged  in  their  rents,  so  that  they  are  known  and 
distinguished  by  their  Rentals,  but  not  otherwise  lying 
[separate] . 

There  is  no  manor  house  but  Old  lodge,  in  the  Park,  which 
Park  is  well  stored  with  fallow  deer,  being  a  mile  long  and 
three  miles  in  circumference.  And  there  is  no  demesne  unless 
this  be  one,  which  for  the  most  part  is  coarse  earth.  It  belongs 
now  to  Lord  Montgomery. 

Holme  is  much  of  the  same  quality,  but  has  some  wood  in 
it,  most  of  which  is  ash.  [There  are]  foul  and  clean  martes 
\  [here,  also]  wild  cats  and  foxes:  too  many  all  over.  Bays  and 
laurels  [are]  pretty  common  in  gardens,  [and  there  is  a]  store 
of  orchards 

Thence  over  level  ground  to  Beetham,  a  pleasant  place  by 
reason  of  wood  and  water,  though  overtopped  with  a  craggy 
| fell  on  the  West  side,  whence  you  may  view  a  great  [expanse] 
of  the  sea.  [Here]  there  is  a  delicate  church  in  a  fair,  level  and 
large  churchyard.  And  near  to  the  North  East  corner  stands 
a  fair  house  lately  built  and  adjoining  an  old  one,  which  is 
the  parsonage,  and  lately  belonged  [to]  my  cousin,  Thomas 
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Hilton,44  the  impropriator,  his  wife  being  the  fourth  wife  ancj 
relict  of  Mr.  Ducket  of  Grayrig  who  settled  it  on  her.  Here  fl 
drew  out  the  monuments  and  arms. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Leoth  or  Lithe  (Lioba  01 
Liobgytha)45  and  is  a  neat  building  rough  cast  all  over  on  thej 
outside  and  plastered  within  with  sentences  etc.  and  is  decently 
kept.  [The]  outside  [measurements  are]  thirty  six  yards  long 
[and]  nineteen  broad.  It  has  two  rows  of  six  pillars  [and]  three j 
bells.  [There  are  coats  of  arms]  on  the  battlements  of  the  South | 
side.  [There  is  one]  over  the  South  aisle  of  the  Quire  as  youj 
enter  ascending  by  six  steps,  just  over  the  door.  [There  m 
another]  in  the  High  Quire  on  the  South  side  in  wainscot 
[initialled  and  dated]  E.D.  1614:  [another]  in  the  East 
window  of  the  Great  Quire,  [and  also  another]  in  the  East 
window  of  the  South  aisle  Quire.  [There  is  a]  pendant  coat 
in  the  second  window  on  the  North  side  aisle,  in  which  also 
I  read  "Rogerus  Lewyns  /  in  artibus  magister  /  Reginaldus 
Lewyns  /  in  Theologia  bachalar  (sic)  /  Jacobus  Lewyns  / 
vicarus  de  Cantley."  And  on  another  fragment  beneath  it: 
"Elizabetha  Lewyns"  ...  A  brown  bull's  head  erased  with 
a  ducal  collar  is  in  several  quarries  of  this  window.  [There  is 
also  a  sketch  of  the  Beetham  tomb  bearing  two  effigies] . 

The  churchyard  is  pretty  spacious  and  plain,  considering  the 
country  and  the  places  adjacent,  notwithstanding  the  craggy 
fell  which  lies  above  it  towards  the  West.  [It]  is  very  delight- 
ful by  reason  of  the  woods  and  water. 

The  Parsonage  House  is  on  the  North  East  side  of  the  church- 
yard, which  was  formerly  called  the  College  of  St.  Mary's 
and  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  but  at 
the  Dissolution  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  it  [passed]  to  the 


44  Thomas  Hilton,  Esq.,  of  Murton,  Lord  = 
of  Helton    Bacon,    bapt.    165 1.  Built 

a  fair  house  near  the  site  of  Beetham 
Rectory.  The  manor  of  Helton  Bacon 
was  alienated  in  1696.  On  a  door  top  at 
Helton  Hall: 

E 
T  H 

1682 

45  A  9th  century  abbess. 


Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Walkei 

of  Workington  and  widow  oi 
James  Ducket  of  Grayrigg  from 
whom  she  had  a  portion  oJ 
Beetham  Rectory. 
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crown.  It  is  said  that  King  James  bestowed  it  on  the  Duke 
of  Lennox  who  let  it  in  lease  to  the  Labournes  of  Witherslack 
and  was  afterwards  purchased  into  a  fee  farm  by  Sir  Francis 
Ducket,  paying  yearly  to  the  crown  .  .  .  £25,  and  to  the  vicar 
^13  per  ann.  [It  is]  now  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hil- 
ton,46 widow  and  third  wife  of  James  Ducket  of  Grayrigg  Esq. 
whose  father,  Anthony,  sold  the  tithe  barn  of  Farleton  to  the 
Wilsons  of  Underley :  [those  of]  Helslack  and  Storth  to  Hugh 
Tomlinson,  and  he  resold  it  to  Mr.  Ralph  Buskell :  and  What- 
side  tithe  barn  he  gave  to  William,  his  eldest  son  by  the  second 
ventor,  who  sold  it  to  John  Girlington  of  Thurland  Castle. 

The  College  extended  to  above  the  Dove  cote,  as  it  does 
appear  by  the  foundations.  And  the  old  vicarage  house  (to 
i  which  a  new  house  lately  built  by  Mr.  Hilton  is  now  annexed) 
j  stood  behind  the  old  Parsonage  house  adjoining  the  church- 
i|yard  wall.  But  the  vicar  now  has  no  house,  except  that  which 
he  farms  in  another  town,  nor  churchyard,  nor  glebe:  not 
(so  much  as  small  tithe,  but  in  place  of  fees  only  the  said  salary 

\[of£i3l- 

The  tithes  are  in  the  said  Mrs.  Hilton,  or  rather  in  feofees  in 
trust  for  raising  portions  to  her  three  daughters  which  she  had 
by  Mr.  Ducket47  as  was  appointed  by  their  father  and  the 
;  [surplus]  to  go  to  their  mother.  [They  pay  tithe  for]  corn, 
hay  and  wool,  salt,  fish,  pig,  goose  and  all  but  lamb  is  paid 
in  kind  except  for  some  places  where  they  pay  a  modus  for 
their  lambs  —  they  pay  yd  a  piece. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Hutton  Roof  and  Burton 
;  Parish  (which  it  runs  quite  through  to  touch  Hutton  Roof  — 
'which  part  is  called  Farleton  and  Akebank).  On  the  South 
it  is  hemmed  in  with  War  ton  Parish  in  Lancashire;  on  the 
West  with  Cartmel  in  Lancashire;  on  the  North  with  Hever- 
sham  Parish,  from  which  it  is  separated  from  Powbridge  to 
I  Buchouse  Neak  by  a  straight  line  and  so  by  the  like  to  Miln- 

|j    46  See  footnote  44. 

4  7  James  Ducket  =(3)  Elizabeth  Walker 

I       of  Workington 

 j  

I  I  I  I  I 

Thomas  John  Marion  Ellen  Anne 

jSee  "Visitation  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  1665." 
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thorpe  bridge.  Thence  to  Abs  well  by  the  water  Beetha,  thence 
by  Levens  close  and  Belliside  hedge  to  Akenthwaite  lane  which 
it  follows  to  Whasset  yeat,  thence  by  the  ringed  oaks  of 
Beetham  lordship. 

In  Beetham  [there]  are  four  lordships:  Beetham  [which 
lies]  within  forty  yards  of  the  church  on  the  South  side; 
Haverbrack  [in  which]  the  church  stands;  Farleton,  two  miles 
East  of  the  church,  [and]  Witherslack  four  miles  [to  the] 
North  West. 

Beetham  lordship  [consists  of]  eighty-five  families.  [There 
is]  a  school  built  sixty  yards  South  of  the  church.  [It  was] 
built  out  of  the  use  of  the  church  stock,  about  1663,  and  the 
Salary  at  present  is  the  use  of  ;£ioo  let  out  by  the  feofees  who 
elect  a  Schoolmaster.  Beetham  Hall  [is]  now  demolished  as 
the  manor  house  —  but  the  court  is  kept  at  the  school  in  regard 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  lord  of  the  manor  gave  a  quarry 
and  timber  for  the  building  of  it.  Helslack  Tower  [stands] 
a  mile  South  of  the  church.48  Cattleside  [Cappleside]  Hall 
[lies]  a  quarter  of  a  mile  North  East  of  the  church,  [it] 
formerly  [belonged  to  the]  Buskils,  then  [to  the]  Prestons' 
by  purchase,  [and  is]  now  Lord  Clifford's. 

Farleton  has  thirty  one  families.  [It  has]  no  manor.  [ They] 
have]  a  beacon  on  Farleton  Knot  where  there  are  three.  There 
is  a  place  called  Chapel  Hill  where  it  is  said  a  chapel  has  stood, 
two  miles  from  Beetham  Church,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Farleton.  The  tenants  [are]  arbitrary  and  heriot-; 
able :  [there  are]  no  freeholds.  In  Farleton  during  pure  widow 
[-hood]  they  have  as  the  estate  of  their  husbands  —  otherwise  f 
the}'  loose  all.  The  lord  has  waifs  and  strays.  It  belonged  to 
Judge  Hutton  and  descended  by  a  daughter  to  Colonel  Brierly  J 
of  Grange  in  Yorkshire. 

Arnside  tenants  appear  now  at  Beetham,  but  anciently  there 
was  a  Tower  house  called  Arnshedd  [sic]  Tower  with  demesne 
lands  belonging  to  it.  [It  is]  now  let  out  on  lease  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  lord  of  the  same,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was  given 
upon  the  forfeiture  of  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  who  had  Wither- 

48  It  was  built  late  in  the  14th  century  of  four  storeys  and  probably  fell  into 
ruin  in  the  17th  century.  RCHM  Westmorland. 
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slack  also.  But  taking  up  arms  with  Martin  Swarth  (whence 
Swarthmoor  near  Ulverston  in  Furness)  and  advanced,  as  is 
said,  as  far  as  Trent,  they  were  discomfited  [sic]  he  fleeing, 
died  in  obscurity,  and  his  estate  was  leased.  Some  will  [believe] 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  common  of  Witherslack  at  a  place 
called  Broughton  Stone.49  Arnside  had  deer  twelve  years  ago. 
[There  are]  wild  cats,  goats,  martes,  brocks  and  foxes  [found 
here]  . 

The  Lord  of  Derby  has  the  fishing  [except  with  the  rod] 
in  his  own  lordships.  In  Beetham  salmon,  sallan  [sic],  morts 
[sic],  sprots  [sic],  trout,  eel,  smelts  [sic],  fork-tails  and  the 
like  [are  taken]  —  more  plentiful  in  [the]  Kent.  Pike  are  a 
yard  long.  [There  is  a]  great  store  of  duck  and  mallard,  teal, 
widgeon  .  .  .  [and]  wild  geese.  Beetham  Park  was  destroyed 
in  the  Civil  Wars.  [There  are]  hundreds  of  yews,  some  of  them 
large  ones  at  Arnside  Park.  [There  is  a]  great  store  of  juniper 
all  over,  [also]  bays  and  laurel.  Black  lizards  [are  found 
here] .  All  the  parish  [is]  richly  provided  with  turf  and  peat 
near  at  hand.  [There  is]  limestone  all  over  [but]  no  freestone. 

[The  manor]  was  anciently  in  the  Beethams,  after  in  the 
Stanleys,  Earls  of  Derby,  who  made  a  fool  of  the  heir  and 
[beg  P]  the  estate,  and  is  now  in  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  of 
Knowlesley  in  Lancashire. 

And  went  hence  (over  a  hill  as  I  remember)  to  Dallam  Tower, 
a  pleasant  seat  with  fair  gardens  about  it  purchased  lately  by 
one  of  the  Wilsons,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  who  made  divers 
purchases  here  and  elsewhere  and  yet  never  laid  in  a  house 
of  his  own,  as  I  am  very  credibly  informed,  so  that  the  best 
way  to  get  many  houses  is  to  keep  no  house,  a  paradox  not 
so  strange  as  now.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Edward  Wilson  Esq.  J. P. 
This  [is]  a  numerous  name  in  the  Barony,  whereof  this  and 

49  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  of  Broughton  Tower,  was  mixed  up  in  the  attempt 
made  by  the  pretender,  Lambert  Simnel,  to  seize  the  crown.  Simnel  landed  at 
Pile  of  Fouldrey  on  4  June  1487  with  Martin  Swartz,  Lord  Lovel,  the  Earls  of 
Lincoln  and  Kildare,  and  about  7,000  German  and  Irish  troops.  At  Ulverston  Sir 
Thomas  Broughton  and  his  retainers  joined  them.  They  marched  as  far  as  Stoke- 
on-Trent  where  they  were  hopelessly  defeated  and  many  were  slain.  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  however,  Camden  tells  us,  escaped  to  his  manor  of  Witherslack  where 
he  lived  for  a  long  time  hidden  by  his  tenants.  There  he  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  thick  woods.  See  CW2  i  188-189. 
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Underley  are  reckoned  the  chief,  they  having  by  marriage 
into  good  family  and  exercising  the  Com.  of  P.  [  =  Commision 
of  the  Peace]  advanced  themselves  to  the  reputation  and  part 
of  gentlemen.  The  tide  comes  up  almost  to  the  Gates.  Near 
[to  this  place]  there  is  the  foundation  of  a  castle. 

Dallam  Tower  is  the  manor  house  but  they  never  keep  court. 
The  tenants  [are]  all  customary,  [at]  fine  arbitrary  and  heriot- 
able  except  the  rectory  which  is  fineable  at  the  death  of  the 
Impropriator  id  and  a  6d  fine  upon  the  descent  or  alienation. 
The  lord  has  waifs  and  strays. 


There  is  a  fort  called  Castle  Tower  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Dallam  almost  as  big  as  the  Round  Table.50 

Passing  the  bridge  whereon  there  stands  a  dial  stone,  with 
inscription  upon  [it]  much  like  an  altar  of  the  Romans,  ...  I 
went  to  Milnthorpe,  a  small  but  long  village,  the  only  port  that 
we  have  in  Westmorland.  A  little  above  the  bridge  is  a  paper 
mill,  formerly  an  iron  mill.  [You  can]  get  paper  here  at  two 
sheets  a  penny  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  cross  and  a  fair  once  a 
year  on  May  Day;  which  are  all  the  things  of  note  about 
[Milnthorpe] .  Vessels  of  eight  or  ten  tons  come  in  here. 

On  Milnthorpe  bridge  a  stone  is  erected  somewhat  resembling 
a  Roman  altar,  with  this  inscription: 

"Fear  God,  and  honour  the  King,  1684." 

50  Described  as  "probably  the  site  of  some  medieval  building"  in  RCHM 
Westmorland. 
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A  little  above  the  bridge  is  a  paper  mill,  formerly  an  iron 
forge. 

My  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,51  informs 
me  that  the  famous  Mathematician,  Dr.  Rawlinson,  fellow  of 
Queen's  College  and  Tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was 
born  in  this  village. 

Hence  I  went  to  Heversham,  alias  Hersham,  where  there 
is  a  fair  parish  Church  burned  down  to  the  ground  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  [1601]  and  now  in  very  good  repair.  I 
took  some  coats  of  arms  here  myself,  by  the  help  of  candle- 
|  light,  and  Mr.  Green,  the  Schoolmaster,  after  promised  to 
i  furnish  me  with  the  rest,  in  which  he  employs  my  friend,  T. 
Webster,  and  to  send  me  the  monumental  inscriptions.  The 
vicarage  house,  a  pretty  good  fabric,  is  about  a  hundred 
[yards]  West  of  the  church  which  I  mention  lest  it  should 
chance  to  be  lost  as  [those  at]  Beetham  and  Burton  are  at 
this  day. 

Heversham  Church  [is]  twenty  three  yards  broad  and  forty 
yards  long.  It  seems,  from  the  well  two  hundred  yards  North 
West  of  the  Church  called  St.  Mary's  Well,  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  the  Rushbearing  is  on  St.  Peter's  Day 
near  Midsummer.52  [There  is  a  coat  of  arms]  in  the  East 
window  of  the  South  aisle  [with  the  inscription]  "Richard 
Buskel  1601";  [another]  in  Prestons'  seat  in  the  South  aisle 
!  [and  also  one]  on  a  marble  gravestone  in  the  Prestons'  pew. 
Bellingham  arms  [are]  in  the  East  window  of  the  North  aisle. 
I  [There  are]  also  Bellingham  [arms]  with  quarterings  in  the 
1; furthest  window  of  the  North  aisle.  [Also]  on  a  pillar  [there 

51  Dr  Thomas  Smith  was  born  at  Asby  in  Westmorland  and  went  from  Appleby 
Grammar  School  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  Fellow  and  a 
;  celebrated  tutor.  During  the  civil  wars  he  retired  to  the  north :  and  on  the 
Restoration  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  King  and  Prebendary  of  Durham. 
In  1671  he  became  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  rebuilt  the  deanery.  In  1684  Smith, 
sthen  in  his  seventieth  year  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  position  he  held 
iuntil  his  death  in  1702. 

52  It  is  now  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  it  did  belong  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
York. 
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is  a  monument']  to  Mr.  Henry  Bellingham' s  lady,  above  a 
capital  in  the  North  aisle.53 

The  vicarage  house  is  about  six  score  yards  Westwards  and 
the  patronage  is  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  have  also 
the  Rectories.  The  vicar  has  the  tithe  hay  in  kind  off  the 
meadows  of  the  ancient  demesne  of  Heversham  Hall,  and 
tithe  corn  in  kind  of  all  the  said  demesne,  but  nowhere  else. 
But  [he  ?]  has  perscription  money  for  hay  in  several  places 
elsewhere  in  the  parish,  and  other  small  tithes  as  also  wool 
in  kind  and  iod  a  lamb  and  a  tithe  calf  through  the  parish,  j 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Preston  Patrick  chapelry, 
on  the  South  with  Beetham,  on  the  West  with  Witherslackj 
and  on  the  North  with  Cartmel  Fell.  It  has  but  one  chapelry; 
Crosthwaite  chapel.  [In  Heversham  parish  are  the  lordshipsl 
of]  Heversham,  Milnthorpe,  Levens,  Sizergh,  Preston  Richard,  | 
Nether  Levens  [and]  Crosthwaite. 

The  Manor  house  is  Heversham  Hall  where  a  court  Leet 
and  Court  Baron  is  kept.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Buskills,54 
and  Milnthorpe  also  (which  was  said  formerly  to  be  a  member 
of  this  manor,  but  is  not  so  now)  from  whom  it  was  sold  with ; 
a  third  part  of  the  tenants  by  Richard  Buskill  to  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson  of  Nether  Levens  about  fifty  years  since  [1613].55 
And  Park  House,  quarter  of  a  mile  South,  was  sold  with 
Heversham  Park,  another  parcel  of  the  demesne,  by  the  said 
Buskill  to  Sir  James  Bellingham  of  Upper  Levens,  two  years 
before  [1597]  -56  The  former  remained  in  Mr.  Edward  Wilson, 
son  of  Thomas,  kinsman  to  the  said  purchaser  on  whom  he 
bestowed  it.  The  latter  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Alan  Bellingham, 
son  of  James  (son  of  Alan,  son  of  James)  the  purchaser  to 
[sic]  Col.  James  Graham  circa  1687.  The  tenants  are  most 
of  them  customary,  arbitrary  and  heriotable,  there  being  only 
about  twelve  freeholds. 

53  "Lady  Dorothie  Bellingham,  daughter  to  Sir  Francis  Boynton  of  Barmston 
in  the  county  of  Yorke  knight,  and  wife  to  Sir  Henry  Bellingham  of  Helsington 
in  the  county  of  Westmorland  knight  and  baronett.  Shee  dyed  the  23  of  January 
1626  Aetate  sua  32."  See  Nicolson  &  Burn. 

54  It  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  Richard  Buskell  in  1558.  It  passed  to  his  son 
and  heir,  Thomas,  who  married  Frances  Cholmlay  and  then  to  their  eldest  son 
Jasper.  Cf.  CW2  xxv  44. 

55  Cf.  CW2  xxxvii  139. 

56  Cf.  Bouch  and  Jones,  p.  85. 
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At  Heversham,  about  two  hundred  yards  North  East  of  the 
chapel,  is  erected  a  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Edward 
Wilson  of  Nether  Levens,  as  by  the  figures  over  the  door,  in 
1613,  and  endowed  by  him  with  £21  per  annum,  and  two 
exhibitions  of  twenty  nobles  a  piece  —  the  one  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  the  other  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  And 
there  is  another  exhibition  given  by  one  Rig,  sometime  steward 
of  Levens,  of  £10  per  annum,  in  the  hands  of  the  College. 
The  two  former  are  limited  to  such  boys  as  go  from  this  school, 
their  parents  being  poor;  the  other  chiefly  for  those  of  this 
school,  or  from  any  other,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
College. 

Some  of  the  Schoolmasters  have  been  remarkable;  one 
Rowland  Lucas,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Master  of 
Arts,  was  schoolmaster  here  to  Peter  Barwicke,  Dr.  of  Phisicke 
[sic],57  to  Dr.  Barwicke,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,58  to  Dr.  Rawlin- 
son,  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  famous  in  mathematics 
and  tutor  to  the  last  Earl  Percy  and  several  others  of  eminent 
learning. 

Agnes  Storey  of  Heversham  [was]  buried  here  nine  years 
ago,  [she]  was  about  a  hundred  years  old.  Edward  Saal  [Saul] 
and  his  wife,  about  twenty  years  since,  lived  to  make  up 
together  about  two  hundred  years.  And  there  is  one  Thomas 
Benson  at  Levens  Park,  now  living,  who  is  about  a  hundred 
years  old,  [and  he]  came  to  church  on  foot  within  the  last 
three  years,  his  house  being  two  miles  from  the  Church. 

[There  is]  a  place  in  Heversham,  half  a  mile  North  East 
from  the  church,  called  Battleplace  —  but  on  what  occasion 
is  not  known. 

57  Peter  Barwick  1619-1705.  Physician  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  II.  Educated 
at  Sedbergh  School  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Tutor  to  Mr  Ferdinando 
Sacheverell  of  Old  Hayes,  Leicestershire.  1647  M.A.,  1655  M.D.  Married  Mrs 
Sayon,  a  kinswoman  of  Archbishop  Laud.  At  the  Restoration  made  Physician 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  II  and  he  was  particularly  famous  for  his  treatment  of 
smallpox  and  fevers.  1655  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  1665  Worked  in 
London  during  the  Plague.  1674,  1684,  1687  Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
1694.  He  gave  up  practice  as  his  eyesight  failed,  and  he  died  in  1705.  He  wrote 
a  life  of  his  brother,  John  Barwick.  See  D.N.B. 

5  8  John  Barwick  1612-1664.  Born  at  Witherslack  and  educated  at  Sedbergh 
School.  He  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1631.  B.A.  1635.  MA.  1638. 
Chaplain  to  Bishop  Morton  of  Durham.  He  lived  in  London  and  worked  from 
Durham  House  in  the  cause  of  the  king.  Charged  with  treason  and  put  into  the 
Tower  1650.  Released  1652.  In  1660  made  Dean  of  Durham;  1661  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  Died  in  London  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's  1664.  See  D.N.B. 
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In  Upper  Levens  Park,  half  a  mile  from  the  Hall,  there  is 
a  well  called  Makeing  [sic]  well  [which]  turns  Moss  into 
stone. 

Wild  swans  (twenty  together)  are  sometimes  seen  hereabouts 
in  winter,  and  wild  geese  are  usually  on  the  moss  at  the  said 
season.  [Other  birds  found  here  include]  karples,  sheldrakes, 
plenty  of  wild  duck  by  the  hundreds  together,  teal,  widgeon 
and  didappers. 

Yews  [are]  large  and  plentiful  all  over  the  parish,  [there 
is  also] ;  juniper  all  over.  [There  is  a]  great  store  of  laurel  and 
bays  and  rosemary,  raspberries  [are]  plentiful  [and  there  is  a] 
great  store  of  orchards. 

[There  is]  Firestone,  i.e.  sulphur,  on  Heversham  head  [and] 
plenty  of  limestone  except  in  Preston  Richard. 

Crosthwaite  has  no  manor  house  nor  demesne  but  it  is  said 
that  Calmer  [Cowmire]  Hall  was  the  manor  house  [which 
has]  lands  now  appertaining  to  it.  It  was  and  is  part  in  the 
Crown  and  part  in  Mr.  Graham,  who  have  two  stewards  and 
join  together  in  keeping  a  court.  But  the  Queen's  tenants  are 
at  fine  certain  —  double  the  rent  at  the  death,  and  three  nobles 
on  descent  or  alienation.  But  the  others  are  arbitrary  and 
heriotable.  The  Queen's  part  still  remains  in  the  crown,  but 
Bellingham's  part  is  transferred  by  purchase  to  the  said  Mr. 
Graham. 

There  is  a  chapel  called  Crosthwaite  Chapel.  [It]  has 
parochial  rights  of  christening  and  burial,  but  pays  all  manner 
of  dues  and  duties,  with  others  also,  for  repairing  to  the  Mother 
Church,  and  [they]  find  their  own  chaplain  to  whom  they  pay 
£t6  per  annum  rated  out  of  a  church  stock  at  so  much  a  house. 
[The  chapel]  has  a  handsome  square  tower  with  three  bells 
in  it. 

It  is  bounded  in  the  East  with  the  chapelry  of  Hutton,  on 
the  South  with  Heversham,  the  Mother  Church,  on  the  West 
with  the  chapelry  of  Cartmel  Fell,  [and]  on  the  North  with 
the  chapelry  of  Underbarrow. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Crosthwaite  where  the  chapel 
stands  —  which  is  a  fair  church-like  building,  with  a  high 
tower  and  leaded  Quire  —  [and]  some  houses  on  the  West 
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side  of  the  beck.  Both  [form]  one  constablewick  but  [there 
is]  no  manor  house  belonging  to  either.  They  say  there  are 
some  freeholds  in  Crosthwaite  but  none  in  Lyth. 

Preston  Richard  is  a  hamlet  on  the  North  and  West  side  of 
Lilly  beck  (alias  Gatebeck)  consisting  of  freeholds  which 
bought  themselves  free  of  Sir  John  Lowther  of  Lowther  about 
eighteen  years  since,  who  purchased  half  the  tenants  of  Mr. 
Preston  of  Holker59  and  also  Kirkby  tenants  with  all  the 
demesne  lands  which  he  had  there;  the  other  half  are  custom- 
ary tenants  paying  fineable  rent  at  fine  arbitrary,  but  no  bonds 
or  services,  and  [they]  pay  Greenhew.  (They  [have]  never 
heard  of  cornage).  The  widows  have  their  whole  estate  if  they 
neither  marry  nor  miscarry  during  their  life  —  or  else  they 
lose  all.  But  in  freehold  the  widow  has  her  third  during  her 
life  whether  she  marry  or  not. 

The  free  tenants  appear  at  any  house  their  lord  appoints 
within  the  liberty,  he  having  no  manor  house  of  his  own.  And 
[the]  customary  tenants  likewise  appear  at  any  house  which 
their  lord  appoints  within  his  liberty  —  for  the  same  reason. 
And  both  lords  have  liberty  of  waif  and  stray  on  the  common 
as  they  come  to  them,  or  upon  the  remainder  as  they  happen 
to  be  in  the  lands  of  their  tenants.  The  manor  is  held  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  as  capital  lord,  and  [they]  formerly  paid  a 
noble  rent  to  him.  But  Pennington's  ancestors  bought  their 
half,  and  the  other  half  is  still  continued  upon  the  tenants  of 
Sir  John  Lowther. 

It  is  said  formerly  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bensons  whose 
manor  house  (lately  customary  land)  is  called  Auld  Hall  where 
courts  were  kept  (of  which  Mr.  Banks  has  seen  the  Court 
Rolls  and  Thomas  Fletch  has  heard  so  reported).  And  is  said 
to  have  passed  by  two  daughters  and  coheiresses  in  marriage 
to  two  different  Lords  —  the  Prestons  of  Holker,  and  the 
Penningtons  of  Muncaster  (who  hold  one  half  still)  have  con- 
tinued lords  of  it  time  immemorial  till  twenty  years  ago  (c. 
1672)  when  the  Prestons  sold  their  part  to  Sir  John  Lowther 
of  Lowther  in  Westmorland. 

59  Mr  Preston  of  Holker  =  George  Preston,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  married 
Mary  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lowther  of  Lowther.  They  had  issue  Elizabeth.  On 
the  failure  of  male  issue  their  moiety  of  the  manor  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Lowther. 
See  Nicolson  &  Burn. 
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There  are  trenches  and  bulwarks  on  Milton  Moor,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  South  of  Old  Hall,  of  diverse  forms,  of  which 
two  are  hills  cast  up  with  trenches  about  them  six  or  eight 
yards  in  diameter  and  a  yard  high,  which  I  suppose  to  have 
been  tumuli.  There  is  a  square  one  seven  score  yards  from 
thence  towards  the  South  East  about  eight  yards  broad  and 
sixteen  long.  Another  like  a  carpenter's  square  —  having  two 
sides  only  —  forty  yards  North  from  the  former,  but  of  what 
use  they  cannot  imagine. 

[There  is]  a  place  called  the  Deer  Park  adjoining  the  Old 
Hall.  Holme  Moss  Tarn,  sixty  yards  broad  and  half  a  mile 
long,  has  only  eels  in  it.  There  were  swans  formerly  kept  in 
the  bottom  of  Deepthwaite  which  sat  and  bred  there,  but  they 
belonged  to  Nether  Levens.  Gatebeck  ends  in  Deepthwaite  a 
mile  South  below  the  old  hall.  [It  is]  well  stored  with  orchards. 
[There  are]  raspberries  up  and  down  but  few.  Their  fuel  is 
turf  of  peat  [brought]  from  Foulshaw.  [There  is]  large  grey 
limestone  in  great  plenty  all  over. 

Thence  by  night  I  went  to  Watercrook  and  so  on  to  Kendal 
where  [I]  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock  o'th  [sic]  night.  The  next 
day  being  Sunday  I  preached  twice  at  Kendal  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  Mayor  and  the  vicar.  On  Monday  I  took  a  further 
account  of  the  town  of  Kendal,  Church  and  Hospital  and  other 
places,  and  of  their  charter,  [and]  Dockray  Hall.  And  Mr. 
Farrington,60  the  schoolmaster  there,  promised  me  an  account 
of  a  spirit  in  his  time  which  did  strange  things  there. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  River  Kent  stands  Kendal,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  it  is  anciently  written  Kirkby  in  Kendal, 
which  consists  of  two  streets  of  considerable  length  intersect- 
ing each  other.  It  is  a  most  famous  town  for  its  industry  and 
the  woollen  trade,  for  its  inhabitants  sell  their  cottons  to  most 
parts  of  England  .  .  .  Their  trade  consists  of  Kendal  cog- 
ware,  alias  cottons,  of  Lindsey  wools  or  Kendal  stuffs  which 

60  Alexander  Farrington,  son  of  Lawrence  Farrington  of  Preston.  Matriculated 
at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  15  July  1676,  aged  16.  BA.  1680.  Master  of  Kendal 
Grammar  School  1681-1694.  Vicar  of  Penrith  1694/5  until  death  in  1699. 
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are  otherwise  called  Kidderminsters,  from  being  sold  there, 
and  of  stockings  ...  (which  at  this  time  keeps  a  great  many 
children  at  work).  And  all  these  wares  are  sent  to  London 
every  week  by  four  Kendal  carriers  who  set  out  from  thence 
every  Monday  by  turns. 

For  the  better  encouragement  of  it  Queen  Elizabeth  made 
a  corporation  (the  government  of  this  corporation  and  was 
formerly  by  an  Alderman,  twelve  burgesses,  one  Recorder,  two 
sergiants  at  Man  .  .  .  [?]  and  twenty  four  burgesses  and  three 
constables).  And  afterwards  King  Charles  I  for  its  better 
government  and  regulation  gave  it  a  Mayor.  Since  the  year 
1636  it  [has  been]  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  one  town 
clerk,  one  Swordbearer,  two  Sergiants  at  Mace  .  .  .  [?]  two 
Chamberlains,  three  constables,  twenty  burgesses  or  common 
council  men.  The  Mayor  is  elected  every  year  ...  on  Monday 
before  Michaelmas  Day  and  sworn  the  Monday  after.  They 
have  within  themselves  Sessions  Quarterly,  three  week  courts 
...  and  also  the  Court  Right  and  Byelaw  Court  which  they 
keep  accordingly  twice  every  year. 

The  seal  [of  the  Kendal  Charter]  is  Green  wax  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  man  on  horseback  with  a 
sword  by  his  right  hand  and  a  shield  on  his  breast,  on  which 
there  appears  to  me  [to  be]  a  lion  rampant.61 

They  talk  of  another  more  ancient  charter  from  John  of 
Gaunt  and  say  they  have  power  by  their  later  charter  to 
acknowledge  state  merchants  and  to  keep  a  Quarter  Sessions 
within  themselves,  distinct  from  the  county,  the  Mayor, 
Recorder  and  two  Senior  Aldermen  being  Justices  of  the  Peace 
by  virtue  thereof.  And  that  they  pay  a  "Charter  rent"  (as  it 
is  vulgarly  called)  to  Mr.  Topham  of  Aglethorpe. 

They  have  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays  and  two  fairs 
yearly  on  25  April  being  St.  Mark's  day  and  the  28th  of 
October  being  (the  festival  of)  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  and 
their  fortnight  days  continue  between  them. 

[A  copy  of]  The  Constitutions  and  Orders  to  be  observed 
in  the  [Sandes]  Hospital: 

"Every  sister  [is]  to  hold  her  place  only  during  pure  viduity 

61  The  text  of  the  Charter  is  omitted:  it  can  be  found  in  CW2  xix  113. 
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and  [to  be  an]  exciser  [in]  spinning  and  carding  and  making 
of  raw  whites  (sine  impedimente  legali)  [and]  not  to  be  absent 
all  night  out  of  the  house  without  cause,  and  to  be  twice  at 
prayers  every  day  (except  Sundays  and  holidays  when  they 
shall  go  to  church)  to  hear  divine  service  read  by  the  school- 
master, without  like  cause  to  be  allowed  of  by  the  said  reader, 
and  to  behave  herself  decently  and  reverently;  otherwise  for 
the  third  offence  in  any  of  these  causes  (after  twice  being 
admonished  by  the  Founder  or  feofees  in  trust)  she  is  to  be 
deprived. 

"Item.  That  none  of  them  fall  out  or  abuse  one  another, 
but  be  assistant  both  in  sickness  and  health,  nor  shall  lock  or 
open  another's  doors  without  consent,  but  in  case  of  great 
danger. 

"Item.  By  turns  to  clean  the  street  and  backside  of  the 
house  every  week,  and  everyone  to  clean  their  own  doors. 
Nor  [is  there  to  be]  any  uncleaness  by  them  [on  pain  of] 
deprivation  after  the  second  admonition.  And  to  husband  their 
gardens  every  year  on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  most  careful 
widow  by  judgement  of  the  persons  aforesaid. 

"Item.  That  they  have  no  retinue  unless  one  in  some  case 
of  necessity,  and  that  a  female  to  be  allowed  of  when  they 
are  sick  by  the  said  persons,  upon  pain  of  deprivation,  if  not 
removed  within  a  fortnight  after  notice  given  .  .  . 

"Item.  The  front  door  not  to  be  opened  till  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  between  the  nth  of  March  and  Michaelmas  nor  stand 
open  between  these  times  after  seven  at  night.  And  from 
Michaelmas  till  the  nth  of  March,  not  to  be  opened  before 
daybreak,  nor  unshut  after  the  day  is  gone  unless  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions  at  the  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster  on 
pain  of  deprivation. 

"Item.  That  the  schoolmaster  and  his  successors  be  paid 
half  a  year's  rent  in  advance  for  distributing  to  the  widows 
according  to  the  grant,  for  which  at  his  first  entrance  he  shall 
give  good  security  to  the  said  persons.  And  that  what  remains 
to  him  over  and  above  not  disposed  of  as  it  ought  to  be,  shall 
be  delivered  in  case  of  a  vacancy  to  the  succeeding  school- 
master, to  be  distributed  according  to  the  donors  intent. 
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'  'And  it  shall  in  charity  be  given  to  the  said  widows  jointly, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Poor  Man's  box  in  the  said  house  and 
divided  without  partiality  amongst  them,  and  the  school- 
master upon  Gt.  Eve  and  the  Eve  of  Pentecost. 

"And  6d  per  Quarter  to  be  detained  out  of  their  salary 
towards  buying  blue  gowns  for  Sundays  and  holidays;  and  is 
to  be  made  up  by  the  Schoolmaster  and  reader  [with]  a  fourth 
of  the  overpay  of  the  revenues  and  rents  issuing  out  of  the 
lands,  which  at  the  departure  of  any  of  them  is  to  go  to  her 
successor. 

"The  schoolmaster  carefully  to  read  divine  service  twice 
every  day  in  the  schoolhouse  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  five 
in  the  evening  between  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  at  nine 
in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon  from  thence  till 
Easter,  except  Sundays  and  holidays  when  he  and  they  are 
to  go  to  church,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
Religion  and  holy  living  and  to  teach  poor  boys  gratis  to 
write  and  read.  To  keep  the  books  in  the  library  and  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  them  [and  to]  suffer  men  of  quality  to  have 
free  access  to  it,  and  study  and  peruse  any  book  therein,  and 
register  the  names  of  succeeding  benefactors. 

"Item.  To  inform  of  any  offence  done  by  any  of  the  widows 
and  keep  the  manufacture  in  good  repair  and  the  messuages 
belonging  to  it,  which  the  under  tenants  are  not  bound  to 
repair,  and  pay  the  widows  their  salaries  and  the  chief  lords 
of  those  lands  their  rents  and  such  leases  as  shall  fall  due  for 
him. 

"And  these  orders  [are]  to  be  read  to  the  widows  monthly, 
and  if  he  offend  against  the  said  orders,  he  shall  be  punished 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  offence  or  by  deprivation  by  the 
judgement  of  the  said  Mr.  Sandes  and  after  his  death  to  the 
major  part  of  the  feofees. 

"Item.  For  Strickland  Roger  and  Strickland  Ketel,  Skels- 
mergh  and  Patton  (where  the  lands  are  which  belong  to  this 
hospital),  when  occasion  shall  arise  of  electing  a  widow  forth 
of  the  same  places,  if  there  be  not  in  them  a  widow  qualified 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  house,  the  trustees  may  choose 
forth  of  any  of  these  places,  a  single  woman  aged  about  fifty, 
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of  good  demeanour  and  reputation,  and  still  works  wool,  and 
who  is  not  married. 

"Item,  that  the  apparel,  bedding  and  household  stuff  of 
any  person  dying  within  this  hospital  (or  so  much  as  profit- 
ably can  be  spared  by  the  next  of  kin)  shall  remain  to  the 
successor  or  so  much  of  them  as  such  person  shall  need  —  she 
paying  for  them  as  the  rest  of  the  widows  shall  appoint  and 
judge  fit. ' "  [Over  the  central  archway  was  this  plaque  which 
Machell  copied:  it  is  different  from  the  present  one  which  bears 
the  initials  and  date  T.K.S.  i6jg  and  a  shield  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Shearman  Dyers  Company  and  Sandes.] 


Inscription  over  the  arch  of  Sandes  Hospital. 


The  Castle  and  Castle  Park  are  in  the  proper  precincts  of 
the  Mother  Church.  The  castle  stands  on  a  round  hill  on  the 
East  side  of  the  River  Kent  having  a  pleasant  and  delightful 
prospect  of  the  town  of  Kendal,  though  confined  by  the  moun- 
tains on  the  East  and  West  and  was  heretofore  so  surrounded 
with  trees,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  park,  that  no  part  of 
the  house  but  a  single  turret  could  be  seen  afar  off.  But  now 
there  is  neither  wood  nor  deer  and  the  very  castle  is  become 
a  ruin.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  some  notable  families  and  here 
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the  famous  Queen  Katherine  [Parr]  was  born,  the  sixth  and 
last  wife  of  Henry  VIII  whom  he  married  at  Windsor  Castle 
in  1543.  [There  is]  an  old  [local]  rhyme: 

"Henricus  Octavus 
Took  more  than  he  gave  us." 

Castlehow  hill  [is]  a  mound  on  the  west  side  of  a  square 
fort,  as  it  seems  by  the  bulwarks  and  trench  which  do  still 
appear  on  the  North  of  Bowling  fell.  I  can  see  no  signs  of  a 
Roman  fort.  It  might  be  a  battery  against  the  castle  since 
guns  were  invented  and  there  were  pieces  of  musket  barrel 
found  there  .  .  .  when  the  soldiers  cast  a  trench  at  the  top  of 
the  mount  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  circa  1646. 
They  have  hills  something  like  it  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale  and  Sed- 
bergh  (which  they  say  were  made  against  Scottish  invasions) 
called  Castlehows  too,  but  no  signs  of  any  castle  there. 

[There  is]  a  house  in  the  West  row,  now  converted  to  a 
dwelling  house  called  St.  Ann's  chapel,  and  judging  by  its 
windows  and  fabric  seems  to  have  been  one.  Allhallows  chapel 
[is]  now  converted  to  a  dwellinghouse.62  Another  [stood]  at 
the  Bank  Head  on  a  hill  called  Chapelhill  [but  it  is]  pulled 
down  now  by  Richard  Weshtor  who  bought  the  close  from 
Stephen  Rowlandson. 

The  town  gaol  is  the  court  [Leet  P]  and  the  Town  Court 
[is]  over  against  it  by  [the]  Cald  Stone  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  [There  is]  a  cald  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  town  instead 
of  a  cross. 

Dockray  Hall  is  said  once  to  have  belonged  to  the  Dockrays 
whose  arms  were  in  plaster  over  the  Hall  chimney.  After- 
wards it  belonged  to  the  Swainsons  and  then  to  the  Brath- 
waites  of  Burneside  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John 
Otway.63 

Kirkland  has  a  court  kept  once  a  year  at  a  commonhall 
or  courthouse  where  the  tenants  do  suit  and  service  and  are 

62  It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  lane  which  still  bears  that  name,  opposite  the 
Black  Swan  Inn,  at  the  lower  side  of  t,he  field  called  Chapel  Close.  The  chapel 
is  reported  to  have  been  taken  down  for  widening  the  road.  Cf.  Cornelius  Nichol- 
son, Annals  of  Kendal,  1861. 

63  Cornelius  Nicholson  says  that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  an  outhouse  in  a  field 
between  the  Union  buildings  and  the  Horncop. 
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Arms  over  the  chimney  at  Dockray  Hall. 


not  fineable  at  the  death  of  the  lord.  They  belong  to  Col. 
Graham  of  Levens  but  I  cannot  find  any  demesne  or  manor 
house.  The  soil  is  limestone  but  there  is  no  common  belong- 
ing to  this  place. 

Abbot's  Hall  formerly  belonged  to  the  Philipsons  of  Crook, 
and  now  to  Christopher  Wilson,  Tanner,  and  has  been  a  place 
of  residence  for  some  monks.64  [The]  Anckerress  where  the 
well  sike,  which  runs  down  Kirkland,  springs,  seems  by  its 
name  to  have  been  a  place  of  Ancorites.65 

The  vicarage  house  is  within  ten  yards  of  the  church,  adjoin- 
ing the  churchyard  wall  on  the  south  side  near  the  South  West 
corner  of  the  church.66  The  school  stands  a  little  without  the 
side  wall  of  the  churchyard  near  the  North  West  corner  of 
the  church.67 

At  Kirkland  dead  men's  bones  a  [-re]  placed  [at  a  place] 
called  St.  Mary's,  [and]  covered  with  rubbish. 

64  The  site  of  this  building  is  under  the  stables  of  the  present  Hall. 

65  Cornelius  Nicholson:  "Anchorite  house  —  tradition  reports  that  it  was 
originally  a  small  hut  the  shape  of  a  beehive;  and  the  narrow  road  which  con- 
ducted to  it  made  two  circles  round  the  house." 

66  It  was  abandoned  as  a  vicarage  in  i860 

67  The  old  Grammar  School  building  is  still  standing  though  it  ceased  to  be  a 
school  in  1888.  RCHM  Westmorland. 
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The  Blindbeck,  which  divides  Kirkland  from  the  town  is 
remarkable  in  that  it  never  runs  during  a  shower  even  when 
it  rains  for  three  days.  But  when  the  rain  stops  the  current 
bursts  out  like  a  torrent  and  continues  to  flow  for  two  or  three 
days  according  to  the  duration  of  the  rain,  and  it  is  an  infallible 
prognostication  to  the  inhabitants  when  it  begins  to  flow,  of 
fair  weather  following. 

[There  are]  bleaberries  or  bilberries  here  [and]  raspberries 
are  common.  Currantberries  [grow]  in  the  gardens  [and] 
croneberries,  brown  and  as  big  as  strawberries  [are  found 
here] . 

Trout  [have  been]  taken  with  an  angle  by  Mr.  George  Sedge- 
wick  between  Watercrook  and  the  bridge,  an  ell  long.  Lizards 
[are]  found  as  long  as  a  tobacco  pipe. 

It  was  Emma  Tyson,  a  baker's  wife  in  Kendal,  who  hindered 
her  husband  when  he  was  ready  to  shoot  the  King,  for  which 
she  is  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  A  relation  of 
which  intent,  when  the  King  had  passed  through  the  town, 
came  to  his  and  Prince  Rupert's  ears,  upon  which  the  prince 
would  have  the  town  suffer  as  much  for  this  disloyalty  as 
Appleby  had  done  formerly  for  its  loyalty  to  the  Kings  of 
England.  But  the  King  said  no,  it  should  not  be  burned  — 
all  should  not  suffer  for  one  man's  sake,  and  prayed  God  to 
forgive  him. 

Tuesday  19  July  1692.  I  set  forward  (from)  Kendal  down 
the  West  side  of  the  River  Kent  (by  Heslington  Hall,  which 
I  viewed  two  years  since,  and  now  rebuilt  by  Col.  Graham) 
a  most  rugged  way  —  the  lanes  being  full  of  uneven  cause- 
way and  rocks  and  rough  cobbles  —  to  Sizergh  Hall,  a  noble 
but  irregular  old  house  surrounded  with  woods  with  a  Park 
at  the  door  and  the  court  all  set  about  with  laurel.  There  is 
the  stateliest  kitchen  here  that  I  have  met  with,  open  to  the 
I  top.  A  good  hall,  fourteen  [yards  ?]  long  and  seven  wide  with 
I  a  fire  screen  made  a.d.  161 8,  and  a  famous  parlour  or  dining- 
room  which  stands  in  the  body  or  front  of  the  house,  and 
I  has  .  .  .  large  wings  flung  from  it  which  make  two  sides  of  the 
great  court,  which  fronted,  as  I  remember,  Westwards.  They 
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talk  of  Assizes  having  been  here;  but  are  led  (I  suppose)  into 
that  absurdity  by  the  sound  of  Sizergh,  having  not  any  other 
authority  for  it.  And  that  the  Stricklands  came  hither  from 
Strickland,  alias  Menkinthorp  [sic]  Hall  in  the  Bottom  of 
Westmorland  which  having  got  a  better  estate,  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Sizergh,  they  gave  the  other  to  a  daughter 
which  he  had  out  of  wedlock.  I  drew  out  the  Arms  in  the 
Hall,  Dining  room  and  Kitchen  windows,  and  those  on  the 
Tower. 

The  manor  house  is  Sizergh  Hall,  but  they  kept  the  court 
Leet  and  Baron  at  Crosscrake  chapel,  till  they  bought  them- 
selves free  of  Sir  Thomas  Strickland  about  eighteen  years  since, 
and  were  arbitrary  and  heriotable  as  other  tenants.  Now  the 
royalty  and  all  is  in  the  tenants  themselves  but  they  have  no 
courts.  The  manor  house  and  demesne  continue  still  in  the 
name  of  Strickland. 

The  Stricklands  came  from  Mickle  Strickland,  Little  Strick- 
land and  Melkinthorp  Hall  in  Morland,  and  married  here  with 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Dainecourt,  by  which  they  had  the 
end  of  Sizergh  and  lordships  of  Natland,  Sedgewick,  Stainton, 
[and]  Hincaster  on  the  West  side  of  the  Kent. 


Arms  at  Sizergh  Castle. 
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Two  silver  Roman  coins  were  found  on  the  South  East  side 
of  the  house  (Sizergh  Hall)  while  digging  the  garden  about 
fifteen  years  ago  [c.  1677].  [There  is  also  a]  silver  [coin]  out 
of  Yorkshire,  perhaps  from  about  Fountains  Abbey  near 
Ripon. 

[There  is  a  coat  of  arms  at  Sizergh  Castle]  in  wainscot  on 
the  hall  screen  dated  1618,  [and  there  are  two]  in  the  first 
window  [and]  in  the  next  window  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Hall.  [There]  is  [one]  of  canvas  set  in  a  frame  which  hangs 
against  the  wall  above  the  wainscot  behind  the  end  table, 
and  gives  us  the  colours.  In  the  parlour  is  a  curious,  bold, 
well  carved  chimney  piece,  of  noble  foliage  —  better  than  I 
was  able  to  describe  being  so  much  in  haste  —  and  in  the 
middle  [a]  coat  of  arms.  The  Stricklands  quarterly  coat  and 
crest  [is]  in  stone  under  the  second  window  of  the  great  Tower, 
which  is  on  your  right  hand  as  you  enter  into  the  house.  [There 
are  three]  coats  of  Arms  on  a  delicate  chimney  piece  of  wains- 
cot in  the  dining  room.  In  the  dining  room  window  [and]  in 
the  Kitchen  window  [are]  the  same  [coats  of  arms  as]  in  the 
Hall  windows. 

And  so,  [/]  passed  on  by  the  like  rugged  way  (beholding 
whole  fields  of  the  large  Daryes  [?])  till  I  came  to  Levens 
Bridge,  hard  by  which,  on  the  East  side  of  the  Kent,  is  Upper 
Levens  Hall.  [It  was]  formerly  written  (as  I  gather  from  the 
inscriptions  in  Beetham  Church  windows)  Lewyns,  and 
belonging  to  an  ancient  family  that  took  its  name  from  here 
[vide  supra].  The  original  of  which  I  should  have  taken  to 
come  from  the  plenty  of  Whyns  in  this  place,  if  I  had  seen 
any  store  hereabouts,  for  Le-Wyns  seems  to  me  to  import  the 
whins,  unless  (which  would  be  a  wild  conjecture)  we  should 
imagine  plenty  of  Vines  to  have  grown  in  this  place.  [Upper 
Levens  Hall]  is  a  fair  building  and  noble  seat,  though  in  no 
way  regular  and  of  late  much  improved  by  the  alterations  of 
Col.  Graham,  the  present  proprietor,  who  after  many  descents 
of  the  Bellinghams,  whose  chief  seat  was  here,  bought  it  of 
Alan  Bellingham,  Esq.  that  ingenious  but  unhappy  young 
man,  (who  consumed  a  vast  estate  in  his  youth)  with  the  rest 
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of  his  lands  in  the  Barony  of  Kendal.  The  court  [is  surrounded] 
with  lawns  and  between  that  and  the  Kent  were  many  stately 
and  large  grown  Elms,  a  rarity  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(for  I  have  not  seen  one  anywhere  else)  which  Mr.  Graham 
was  cutting  down  to  open  the  prospect  by  which  this  fine  seat 
will  be  rendered  more  pleasant,  but  I  fear,  more  cold  than  it 
was  [formerly]. 


Here  I  met  with  many  Coats  of  arms  in  the  Hall  and  Dining- 
room  both  in  glass,  wood  and  plaster  being  the  matches  of 
the  Bellinghams,  and  was  kindly  kept  by  Mr.  Graham  (whose 
suit  of  arms,  match  and  issue  I  want)  but  could  not  stay  with 
him. 


The  manor  house  is  Upper  Levens  Hall,  which  was  pur- 
chased either  by  Sir  James  or  Alan  Bellingham  from  Mr. 
Readman  of  Thornton  near  Ingleton,  Yorkshire,  and  was  sold 
by  young  Alan  to  Mr.  Graham.  The  tenants  are  mostly 
customary.  [The]  Park  [is]  stored  with  deer. 

The  first  two  [coats  of  arms  in  Upper  Levens  Hall]  are  in 
the  great  North  window  of  the  Great  Hall ;  the  first  is  Belling- 
ham quartering  Levens  and  impaling  Sandford  quartering 
English.  The  second  is  Bellingham  with  the  said  quartering 
impaling  Curwen.  The  third  and  fourth  are  in  plaster  on  each 
side  of  the  door  as  you  enter  [and  are]  Bellingham  impaling 
Levens . 
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The  fifth  is  the  same,  Bellingham  quartering  Levens.  The 
sixth  [is]  Bellingham  with  quarterings  impaling  a  wild  boar 
leaning  against  a  tree.  The  seventh  is  Bellingham  with  quarter- 
ings impaling  Sandford  which  is  quartered  with  Crackenthorpe 
and  Lancaster  of  Howgill  Castle.  The  eighth  is  Bellingham 


Arms  at  Levens  Hall. 

with  quarterings  impaling  Curwen  with  quarterings.  In  the 
parlour  window  are  Bellingham  quartering  Burneside,  Belling- 
ham, Bellingham  with  Burneside  impaling  Sandford  with  its 
quarterings.  Bellingham  quartered  (as  before)  impaling  Cur- 
wen, [and  another]  under  which  are  the  figures  —  1613.  In 
the  bow  window,  in  small  quarries  are  these  coats  of  arms: 
Bellingham  impaling  Burneside;  Bellingham  quartering 
Burneside  impaling  Salkeld;  Bellingham  quartering  Burne- 
side impaling  Barburn,  Bellingham  ut  supra  impaling  Tunstall 
Bellingham  ut  supra  impaling  Gilpin,  Bellingham,  etc.  impal- 
ing .  .  .  and  written  by  it  Becke  —  but  the  arms  are  fallen 
out.  The  seventh  is  Bellingham  etc.  impaling  Sandford  .  .  . 
Over  the  two  doors  in  it  are  [carved]  in  wood  Bellingham 
quartering  Burneside,  and  over  the  chimneypiece  the  Royal 
Arms  and  these  figures,  1595,  the  coat  crest  and  motto  "Ainsi 
il  est"  [and]  Bellingham  quartering  Burneside,  the  same  crest 
and  motto  and  two  stags  for  supporters  ...  In  the  North 
Servants'  Hall  in  a  stone  lintel  over  the  chimney:  I  B  [and] 
A.B.  1589  and  above  in  wainscot  Bellingham  quartering  .  .  . 
Burneside. 

Colonel  James  Graham,  Privy  Purse  to  King  James  II, 
brother  to  Sir  Richard  Graham  of  Netherby  in  Cumberland, 
Baronet,  [was]  afterwards  created  Lord  Preston  by  King 
James  II  upon  his  return  from  an  embassy  in  France.  They 
are  said  to  descend  from  a  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Monteith 
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[sic]  in  Scotland,  who  about  the  time  of  King  Henry  IV 
married  Lady  Ann  Vere,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

I  posted  thence,  over  the  bridge  down  the  river  side,  being 
a  very  good  way,  to  Nether  Levens  Hall,  which  is  an  old, 
low  sort  of  building  with  low  ceiled  chambers  and  [a]  court 
wall  next  to  the  river,  the  highway  only  running  between 
them,  with  battlements  like  a  little  castle,  having  lands  on 
both  sides.  Here  I  met  with  some  coats  of  arms. 

The  manor  house  is  Nether  Levens  Hall  (which  has  two 
demesnes,  one  of  which  is  called  Ninezergh)  and  the  court  is 
kept  at  the  hall.  It  was  anciently  in  the  Prestons  of  the  manor 
of  Furness  in  Lancashire  and  fell  by  descent  to  Sir  Thomas, 
by  the  death  of  Sir  John,  his  elder  brother,  and  then  by 
marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Montgomery.  This  I  hear  is  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Dallam  Hall  (1694).  The  tenants  are  customary,  arbitrary 
and  heriotable,  except  for  some  freeholds. 

[There  are  these']  arms  at  Nether  Levens  Hall  ;  in  the  dining- 
room  there,  the  first  is  Preston: 

[and  also]  Preston  and  Curwen,  Preston 
with  the  impaling  broken  out,  Preston 
impaling  a  younger  branch  of  Preston, 
Preston  impaling  Thornburrow,  Pres- 
ton impaling  Readman,  Preston  impal- 
ing Bradley  .  .  .  which,  as  I  remember, 
is  in  the  Hall  window  as  also  Preston 
impaling  Curwen. 

This  Hall  did  anciently  belong  to  the 
Arms  at  Nether  Levens.  Readmans  as  it  is  reported,  and  may 
partly  appear  from  the  coat  of  arms  in  the  room  which  is 
called  the  Green  Chamber,  of  whom  they  say  there  were  three 
sisters,  one  had  Heston  [sic]  Laithes,  another  Upper  Levens 
and  the  third  this. 

I  went  up  the  Park,  or  field  shall  I  call  it,  to  a  little  hamlet 
or  row  of  houses  called  Beathwaite  Green,  at  the  foot  of  that 
spacious  moss  which  lies  between  Crosthwaite  and  the  River 
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Kent,  having  Lyth  on  the  one  side  and  Brigsteer  on  the  other. 
The  tenants  here,  as  I  remember,  belong  to  Nether  Levens. 
And  here  I  was  told  a  very  strange  story  of  a  boy  in  this  place 
about  six  years  old,  the  son  of  widow  Crosfielde,  who,  going 
to  Lyth  with  i8d  to  his  sister  (a  nurse),  was  stopped  at  New- 
bridge by  an  apparition  in  the  shape  of  a  soldier  clothed  in 
red  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  a  sword  girt  about  him,  with 
[Blunderbuss  P]  and  a  leather  pouch,  who,  standing  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  water  below  the  bridge  forbid  him  to  cross 
it  while  he  was  there.  But  [the  apparition]  encouraged  him 
not  to  be  afraid,  told  him  what  he  had  in  his  pocket  and  wither 
he  was  going;  and  that  King  William  should,  after  a  sharp 
engagement  at  sea,  obtain  a  great  victory.  But  [that  he  should 
be] worsted  [on]  land  and  afterwards  [be]  very  victorious, 
though  his  sword  should  be  broken,  and  in  three  years  time 
give  his  enemies  a  very  great  overthrow.  And  [the  apparition] 
iwent  away  singing  in  a  most  melodious  manner  concerning 
J  King  William  insomuch  that  the  boy  was  ravished  and  followed 
the  noise  (wishing  he  might  hear  it  all  the  days  of  his  life)  and 
did  remember  some  of  the  words  of  it,  of  which  these  are  a 
part: 

"Nor  cannot  bullets  pierce  his  horny  hide." 

There  were  other  circumstances  which  I  omit,  of  breaking 
the  water  upstream  and  appearing  also  in  a  blue  habit  and  of 
another  on  the  opposite  side  who  appeared  in  brown.  But 
what  I  have  said  is  the  substance  of  the  story  which  the  boy 
(being  examined  five  or  six  times  in  the  woman's  house  and 
one  of  those  times  by  the  vicar  of  Kendal)  did  recount  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  it  and  without  variation.  This  was  a 
month  and  three  days  after  the  sea  fight  .  .  .  (He  was  exam- 
ined seven  times  in  James  Nicholson's  [house]  as  his  wife 
informed  me.) 

Hence  we  passed  by  a  long  causeway  over  the  moss  to  the 
said  bridge  where  this  was  transacted,  and  here  I  saw  [a] 
most  stately  shrub  .  .  .  which  grows  in  great  bushes  and  which 
[had]  some  stalks  as  thick  as  my  thumb,  but  the  aromatic 
smell  like  myrtle  was  much  exhausted  by  the  season  of  the 
year. 
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Thence  I  went  under  the  horrid,  long  rock  which  is  callec 
Whitbarrow,  till  I  came  to  some  houses,  where  a  rill  of  watei 
descends  from  the  mountains  where  there  are  great  Yew  trees. 
And  here  I  espied  a  huge  great  crag  which  seemed  to  have 
tumbled  from  the  rocks  above  of  a  sort  of  a  stone  which  is  here 
called  Marl  and  which,  being  beaten,  they  use  at  Kendal 
(whither  great  quantities  are  frequently  sold)  to  scour  their 
trenchers  and  earthen  vessels.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of 
water,  some  sort  of  lime  and  earth  which  of  its  own  nature 
condenses  and  petrifies,  being  [similar]  to  pumice.  And  the 
very  same,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  [as]  that  sort  of  stone  which 
I  saw  at  Watercrook  near  to  Kendal,  and  at  Plumpton  castle 
not  far  from  Penrith,  in  the  old  Roman  ruins,  which  I  took 
to  be  artificial  stone.  Perhaps  the  Romans  taking  their  first 
indication  from  nature  might  frame  the  like  in  limestone  and 
water;  that,  I  confess,  at  Watercrook  might  come  from  [here] . 
But  without  this  hypothesis  I  cannot  well  see  whence  they  had 
those  more-artificial  stones  at  Plumpton  Castle;  they  would 
never  bring  them  as  far  as  that,  and  I  know  not  any  other 
place  in  Westmorland  or  the  whole  of  Cumberland  [where] 
there  is  the  like. 

Hence  I  passed  through  rocks  and  crags  to  Witherslack 
Chapel,  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  ordered  chapels  in  the 
Barony,  lately  built,  adorned  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Barwick, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ...  He  was  born  at  a  house  two  hundred 
yards  West  of  the  said  chapel,  called  Halecot  [sic],,  where 
I  lodged  all  night. 

In  these  rocky  countries  where  there  is  such  an  abundance 
of  craggy  stones,  such  places  as  are  exempted  from  them  are 
called  "Slacks"  or  "Gills"  (and  we  use  the  word  yet  much 
in  the  like  sense  when  speaking  of  showery  or  tempestuous 
weather,  when  there  happen  some  intermissions  or  calms  we 
[call  them]  slacks).  And  there  [are]  two  slacks  or  gills,  one 
on  each  side  of  Witherslack  Park,  [of  which]  that  in  which 
the  Hall  stands  is  much  the  wider.  It  might  thence  be  called 
Widerslack  and  Witherslack  for  brevity's  sake. 

Witherslack  Hall,  to  which  I  went  up  a  crooked  rake,  half 
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of  which  I  was  forced  to  walk,  and  through  a  park  well  stored 
with  young  wood,  .'  .  .is  an  old  fashioned  house,  a  seat  of 
the  Labournes  and  it  is  now  the  portion  of  three  coheirs.  It 
stands  very  pleasantly  considering  the  rocks  and  mountains 
about  it,  some  of  which  are  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  return 
a  fine  echo.  There  are  laurel  trees  now,  in  the  garden,  as  high 
as  the  house  and  ever  [have]  been  so  plentiful  here  that  the 
Hall  gate  stoops  are  made  of  that  wood. 

Witherslack  Chapel  began  to  be  built  in  1664  and  was  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God  and  for  parochial  uses  by  the  name 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  June  22nd,  1671  by  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Bishop  of  Chester.  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  [was]  present  at  the  consecration. 

[It  is]  twenty  six  yards  long  [and]  seven  broad  [and]  the 
steeple  [has]  three  bells  in  it.  There  is  a  monument  of  white 
marble  sent  down  by  Doctor  Barwick's  brother  who  now  lives 
with  the  Countess  of  Albimale.68 

"Reverendus  admodum  et  Primaevae  Pietatis  vir 
Johannes  Barwick  S.T.D. 
Hie  in  vicina  natus 

Qui  post  operam  indefessa  studio  navatam 

Afflictiones  infracto  animo  Toleratas 

Res  tandem  licet  summe  arduas  feliciter  gestas 

Pro  collapso  regni  et  ecclesice  statu 

Ad  curam  dignitatem  Decanatus 

Primo  Dunelmensis,  Deinde  Paulini 

Merito  evectus 

Hanc  aedem 

In  Dei  honorem  et  suorum  gratiam 
Structam  et  Donatam  voluit 
Et  Bonorum  Residuum  egeusis  legavit 
a.d.  1664.  "69 

68  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Cavendish,  second  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
married  Christopher  Monck  second  Duke  of  Albemarle  (1653-1688)  who  was  known 
as  the  Earl  of  Torrington  from  1660-1670.  Monck  died  in  Jamaica  in  1687.  She 
married  Ralph  Montague,  first  Duke  of  Montague  after  her  first  husband's  death, 
Dut  had  no  issue  by  either  of  them. 

69  This  is  now  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  window. 
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The  East  window,  which  is  very  ornamental,  having  five 
double  lights,  [has]  in  the  uppermost  the  figure  of  a  cherubim 
with  a  human  face  and  yellow  wings  which  is  all  [there  is] 
in  that  upper  row.70  But  in  the  lower,  the  middlemost  has 
I  H  S  in  a  globe  of  blue  with  rays  of  glory  about  it,  yellow  and 
orange,  and  [there  is]  a  scroll  with  this  inscription: 


on  each  side  of  which,  in  the  top  of  the  next  lights  are  the 
heads  of  two  cherubims  joined  together  and  peeping,  as  it 
were,  into  that  mystery.71  At  the  tops  of  the  two  outmost  lights 
are  these  coats  of  arms :  the  first  is  a  quarterly  coat  of  William 
George  Richard,  Earl  of  Derby;  the  other,  is  that  of  the  dean- 
ery of  St.  Paul's  impaling  that  of  Dean  Barwick.72 


[The  arms]  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  are  painted  again  on  the 
backside  of  the  Commandments  [facing]  towards  the  chancel. 
And  those  of  the  Dean  on  each  side  of  them  in  diamond  frames 
on  the  backside  of  the  Creed  and  Commandments.73 

70  This  is  now  in  the  easternmost  window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave. 

71  All  these  are  preserved  in  the  easternmost  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave. 

72  These  two  coats  of  arms  are  preserved  in  the  easternmost  window  of  the 
North  wall  of  the  nave. 

73  These  arms,  in  diamond  frames,  now  appear  at  the  west  end  of  the  church: 
the  Creed  and  Commandments  are  now  on  the  east  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
east  window. 


THIS  IS  my 
Body.  Matthew 
XXVI.  26 


Blood.  Matthew 
XXVI.  28. 


THIS  IS  my 


Arms  of  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's 
impaling  those  of  Dean  Barwick. 
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Over  a  little  door  beneath  [Dean  Barwick's~]  coat  of  arms 
in  stone,  is  written: 

"Reverend  John  /  Barwick  S.T.D.  /  Born  in  this  /  Hamlet, 
late  /  Dean  of  St.  Pauls  /  Built  this  chapel  /  a.d.  1664." 

There  is  a  [weather]  cock  and  also  a  font  in  it.  It  is  the  best 
glazed,  flagged  and  plastered  of  any  chapel  in  the  Barony  of 
Kendal,  and  the  windows,  which  are  very  good  ones,  have 
been  kept  wholesome  by  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Brockbank,74 
minister  there  for  twenty  nine  years,  at  the  expense  of  iod. 

These  [furnishings]  were  given  [to  this  chapel]  before  the 
consecration  by  Peter  Barwick,  Dr.  of  Philosophy:  — an  hang- 
ing behind  the  altar  of  the  said  chapel  of  red  leather,  and  a 
cover  for  it  of  the  same  material  to  be  used  every  day.  Also, 
I  a  painted  Tammy  purple  and  red  with  a  red  silk  fringe  for 
Sundays  and  Holidays.  Also  a  cushion  and  pulpit  cloth  of  the 
same  for  every  Sunday.  Also  damask  for  Communion  times 
[and]  a  large  green  flowered  silk  cushion  for  the  pulpit  upon 
great  occasions. 

The  chaplain's  house  is  on  the  South  side  of  the  said  chapel 
and  is  designed  for  a  schoolhouse  as  well  as  a  dwellinghouse, 
the  chaplain  being  obliged  to  teach  the  children  gratis. 

There  was  an  old  chapel  [formerly]  near  Witherslack  Hall 
adjoining  the  garden  not  twenty  yards  from  the  Hall,  and  a 
Salary  of  £6.  13.  4d.  belonging  to  it  which  was  paid  by  all 
ithe  inhabitants  by  the  known  proportion,  according  as  they 
Isat  higher  or  lower,  no  inhabitant  being  above  3/-  nor  none, 
under  i/6d,  except  the  lord  who  was  £1.  6.  8d.  out  of  his 
rents.  And  there  was  a  house  about  a  mile  South  from  this 
chapel  which  belonged  to  it,  which  was  annexed  together  with 
the  said  old  salary  to  the  new  church  because  the  owner  of 
Witherslack  Hall  would  sell  no  ground  for  a  chapel  yard.  As 
i|  further  augmentation  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  [gave]  £26  per 
annum  payable  by  the  Trustees. 

The  Patronage  was  in  Dr.  Barwick,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  dur- 
ing his  life  .  .  .  who  founded  both  the  chapel  and  school ;  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  of  the  manor,  allowing  so  much  of  the 

74  John  Brockbank  was  minister  here  from  1671-1712.  Previously  he  had  been 
incumbent  of  Ingleton  from  1667.  Cf.  CW2  i  188. 
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common  as  was  sufficient  for  a  chapel  yard,  and  the  school- 
house  to  stand  on.  And  after  Dr.  Barwick's  death  it  was 
transmitted  to  feofees  in  trust,  who  recommend  a  person  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  he  admits  as  seems  good  to  him. 

[In  his]  Will  Dr.  Barwick  [asks]  to  be  buried  with  as  much 
privacy  and  little  pomp  as  may  be.  [He  left]  £4  for  repairs, 
utensils  and  ornaments,  every  year,  by  the  chapelwardens  with 
the  advice  of  the  curate,  [/l/so]  £10  per  annum  for  the  follow- 
ing uses:  to  place  apprentices,  to  mend  the  highways  [and] 
to  give  as  portions  in  marriage  to  poor  maidens  born  in  this 
chapelry  by  such  orders  as  his  executors  express  in  the  Settle- 
ment. He  also  gave  £300  to  St.  John's  in  Cambridge  for  the 
libary  or  some  other  public  use,  [and]  £100  towards  the 
repair  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  London  —  besides  what  he  gave 
[to  the]  chapter  for  that  noble  use.  [He  also  left]  £40  worth 
of  books  to  Sedbergh  School  library,  [and]  the  rest  to  the 
poor,  [except]  Historia  Bizantii  —  parisiis  —  [which  he 
left]  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  [and]  the  works  of 
Kg.  Marter,  two  volumes  in  folio,  [which  he  left]  to  John 
Otway,  Esq.  (now  Sir  John  Otway)  as  a  [token]  of  his 
thankfulness  for  the  great  pains  ...  he  underwent  at  his 
entreaty  towards  the  Restoration  of  the  said  King. 

[Wither slack]  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Lyth  in  the 
chapelry  of  Crosthwaite  and  parish  of  Heversham,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a  little  rill  at  Farfell  End;  on  the  South  by 
Meathop  and  ...  in  Beetham  precincts,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Moss;  on  the  West  by  Cartmel  in  Lancashire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  River  Winster,  [and]  on 
the  North  with  Crosthwaite  in  Heversham  Parish. 

It  is  one  entire  lordship,  but  some  of  the  lordship  is  in 
Heversham  parish  although  they  are  in  the  chapelry  of  Wither- 
slack  —  they  pay  a  sallary  to  the  chaplain  here  and  for  their 
ease  frequent  this  chapel,  though  they  pay  all  their  dues  to 
the  Church  of  Heversham. 

This  manor  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Broughtons  of 
Broughton  tower,  near  Kirkby  in  Furness  and  opposite 
Millom,  the  river  Duddon  running  between  them.  But  it  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
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There  is  a  well  called  Holy  Well,  one  mile  South  of  the 
chapel  which  has  done  divers  cures  and  thus  has  received  its 
name,  as  having  something  of  sanctity  in  it.  It  was  found, 
by  accident,  by  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Layfield,  one 
of  those,  who,  getting  strawberries  in  this  place  about  1656. 
and  being  thirsty,  drank  the  water  and  wondered  at  the 
brackishness  of  it.  [She]  told  her  father,  who  tried  the  experi- 
ment first  himself  and  then  recommended  it  to  others.  Thus 
it  grew  famous,  having  done  many  cures  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  examples. 

About  1671  Katherine  Barwick  of  Halecat  in  Witherslack 
(who  was  neice  to  Dean  Barwick)  being  then  about  the  age 
of  nine  years,  was  so  very  feeble  for  half  a  year  that  she 
could  not  go  twenty  yards  without  resting.  And  with  drinking 
nine  cups  of  the  said  water  her  face  and  body  turned  yellow, 
upon  which  she  took  a  drink  for  Jaundice  and  so  recovered, 
but  she  believes  the  well  would  have  cured  her  without  the 
said  drink.  [In]  a.d.  1674  Robert  Warton  of  Sedgwick  in 
the  parish  of  Kendal,  aged  eighteen,  being  pained  ...  by  his 
stomach  and  so  very  feeble  that  they  were  forced  to  carr} 
him  the  water  because  he  could  not  walk  to  the  well,  drank 
thereof  till  it  vomit  and  cast  up  five  worms  out  of  his  stomacl: 
.  .  .  being  in  length  one  inch,  after  which  he  recovered  speedily 
and  in  a  week's  time  could  walk  a  whole  mile.  [In]  a.d.  i6j£ 
a  woman  from  Gressingham  in  the  County  of  Lancaster  (whosf 
name  I  have  not)  being  in  a  tympany  was  cured  thereo 
in  four  of  five  days  by  drinking  this  water  in  so  much  tha 
she  was  able  to  reap  corn  the  following  harvest.  [In]  a.d 
1689  John  Watheman  of  Carnforth  in  the  parish  of  Wartor 
and  County  of  Lancaster,  being  fifty  years  of  age,  was  curec 
of  Leprosy,  or  long-running  itch,  by  bathing  in  and  drinking 
the  waters  of  this  well.  [In]  a.d.  1691  it  brought  a  fluk( 
from  a  man  by  purge,  after  which  he  became  very  well.  Anc 
the  very  last  occured  about  three  weeks  before  I  was  then 
[16Q2] .  A  woman  from  Russendale  having  an  aching  in  he: 
arm  and  no  use  of  it,  at  the  first  drinking  it  caused  her  tc 
vomit  and  removed  the  pain  to  her  neck,  and  before  she  cam( 
away  from  the  well  she  could  hold  a  pot  in  her  hand,  and  ir 
three  days  time  she  was  perfectly  well. 
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There  is  a  well  near  to  it  which  turns  peat  to  stone.  [There 
is  a]  large  yew  in  the  park  near  the  hall  and  plenty  of  yews 
up  and  down,  though  now  much  destroyed.  Juniper  [is  found] 
everywhere,  which  they  here  call  Sabin.  [There  is]  a  good 
store  of  holly,  box,  laurel,  bays  and  rosemary  in  the  gardens. 
[Also]  a  good  store  of  orchards  all  over.  Raspberries  [and] 
strawberries  [grow  here] .  [There  is]  plenty  [of]  fuel  in  the 
Moss,  quarter  of  a  mile  South  West  of  the  chapel. 

[There  are]  fallow  deer  in  Witherslack  Park  and  also  goats, 
many  clean  and  foul  marts  and  many  wild  cats.  Six  or  seven 
swans  [are  seen]  at  a  time  on  Helton  tarn,  which  also  contains 
a  store  of  pike,  buss  and  eels  in  it.  [There  are]  ravens  in  Whit- 
barrow. 

They  have  a  sort  of  stone  like  rockwork  as  if  it  were  made 
of  petrified  water,  of  a  white-brownish  colour  and  just  like  the 
artificial  stone  at  Watercrook  and  Plumpton  in  Cumberland  .  .  . 
[There  is  also]  a  vein  of  spar  two  yards  broad  and  over  fifty 
yards  long  a  quarter  of  a  mile  South  of  the  chapel,  called 
Halecat;  the  house,  Rakefoot  house.  Mr.  Bellingham  sought 
for  a  gold  mine  at  the  South  end  of  Whitbarrow  seven  years 
ago  [c.  i68j]  but  lost  all  that  he  had  before  he  found  any. 

Thence  I  went  through  the  woods  by  two  or  three  houses 
to  Calmir  [Cowmire]  Hall,  an  old  fashioned  house  like  to  a 
monastery  grown  over  with  ivy  which  has  vaulted  cellars. 
Here  in  the  windows  was  much  painted  glass,  some  with  arms 
which  I  scratched  out,  and  some  with  pictures  of  Packhorses 
and  carriers,  spinning  wheels  and  slaughters,  with  wantaracks 
and  other  materials  belonging  to  the  woollen  trade,  and  the 
letters  T.B,  I  spied  here  and  there,  to  show  that  the  former 
owners  of  this  house  advanced  themselves  by  that  manu- 
facture. Perhaps  [it  belonged  to]  the  Briggses70  for  it  descended 
by  two  daughters  and  heiresses  to  [Agnes  Briggs]  one  who 
was  the  wife  of  Judge  Hutton,77  which  by  that  means 

76  For  more  details  of  the  Briggs  family  see  CW2  i  126-127. 

77  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  second  son  of  Anthony  Hutton  of  Penrith.  In  1608  he 
was  made  Recorder  of  York  and  on  3  May  1617  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Briggs  of 
Cowmire.  Judge  Hutton  died  25  February  1639. 

G 
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descended  to  Bierly  and  .  .  .  Bierly  sold  it  of  late  to  the  present 
proprietor.  It  is  said  [formerly]  to  have  been  the  manor  house 
of  Crosthwaite  and  Lyth  and  it  stands  in  Crosthwaite  chapelry. 

Cowmire  Hall  belonged  to  one  Bierly  who  sold  it  to  Henry 
Nuby,  father  of  Will.  Nuby  the  present  proprietor.  In  the 
Clay  Room  windows  are  escutcheons  in  glass,  one  with  these 

letters  M.  B.  the  M.  and  B  in  yellow  [and]  the 
wantarack77a  in  black,  and  a  man  in  yellow  with  a  pikestaff  on 
his  right  shoulder  and  a  whip  in  his  left  hand  driving  four 


Cowmire  Hall. 


packhorses.  In  another  [window  are  the  letters]  I.  B.  in  chief 
and  a  spinning  wheel  with  cardings  and  a  basket  with  wool 
and  hond  [hand]  cards, [in]  or  [i.e.  gold].  In  several  other 
quarries  M.  ^  B.  —  another  sort  of  wantarack. 

In  [an-]  other  a  shaft  [sheaf]  of  Pack  pricks  which  shows  by 
what  trade  he  enriched  himself.  Will  Nuby's  wife  says  she 
thinks  it  belongs  to  Crosthwaite  and  Lyth  and  that  the  people 
thereabouts  go  both  to  Crosthwaite  and  Cartmel  chapels. 

Hence  I  went  over  forest-like  ground  where  some  of  the 
rocks  resembled  those  I  have  seen  depicted  upon  the  title  page 
of  Camden's  Britannia,  here  and  there  adorned  with  trees, 
to  Winster  Chapel  standing  near  the  head  of  the  dale,  having 
some  good  houses  lying  dispersed  at  a  small  distance  from  it. 
It  is  like  the  building  in  ordinary  repair.  It  had  a  square  steeple 
which  fell  upon  a  Sunday  in  time  of  service,  and  though  some 
were  touched  yet  none  were  hurt  by  it.  The  very  churchyard 

77a  Wantarack = merchant  mark  —  a  merchant's  substitute  for  a  coat  of  arms. 
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is  now  claimed  by  the  [person  living]  next  to  it,  who  ought 
to  be  kinder,  but  the  nearer  the  church,  the  further  from  God. 
I  will  not  mention  him  lest  it  should  leave  a  blot  upon  his 
very  name,  but  shall  leave  [him]  and  all  such  like  to  the 
lastigation  [sic]  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  whom  it  most  con- 
cerns. 

This  chapelry  extends  over  the  water  into  some  part  of 
Cartmel  Fell  (which  may  more  truly  be  called  Cartless  fell, 
for  there  is  not  a  cart  used  in  this  country)  in  the  County  of 
Lancashire  .  .  .  Yet  they  pay  jointly  to  this  chapel,  they  pay 
distinctly  all  dues  and  duties  to  their  respective  parochial 
ministers  to  whom  they  belong. 


Winster  chapel  [is]  fifteen  yards  long  and  eight  broad. 
[There  is]  one  bell  in  a  large  steeple.  About  thirty  years  since 
the  stones  fell  upon  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
some  of  the  stones  fell  upon  Ann  Comston 
but  she  was  not  harmed. 

The  salary  [is]  £4.  15s.  of  which  12s. 


1  p  |  "*  per  annum  is  in  land  —  and  one  Mr. 


winster  chapel.  Richard  Dixon  claims  the  chapelyard  — 
13s.  per  annum  in  stock,  the  rest  [is 
charged]  at  so  much  a  house,  some  paying  12s.  and  some  9s. 
according  to  an  ancient  book  they  have  amongst  them,  now 
in  the  custody  of  Richard  Grisedal,  curate  there. 

Part  of  the  hamlet  of  Cartmel  Fell  pays  to  the  chaplain,  but 
is  not  in  the  lordship  of  Winster  nor  the  parish  of  Kendal, 
yet  in  the  chapelry  being  only  for  east  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  pay  all  their  dues  to  their  respective  parishes. 

The  chapelry  recommends  and  the  vicar  of  Kendal  approves 
[the  appointment]  of  the  chaplain  there. 

The  manor  house  is  Cawgarth  [Calgarth]  in  Windermere 
parish  where  they  pay  boon  shearing  and  capons  —  each  tene- 
ment one  [and  also]  rents,  fines  and  heriots.  But  they  have 
a  Court  Baron  kept  at  Winster  in  any  house  the  steward 
appoints. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Crook  chapel  (to  the  repair 
of  which  it  has  paid  lately) ;  on  the  South  East  and  South  with 
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Crosthwaite  in  Heversham  parish;  on  the  South  West  with 
Cartmel  Fell  chapel;  on  the  West  with  the  high  end  of  Cartmel 
Fell  and  on  the  North  with  Windermere  parish. 

[/  insert  here  MachelVs  notes  on  Crook  and  Underbarrow 
which  he  did  not  visit  on  his  i6g2  tour  of  the  Barony.] 

Crook  Chapel,  four  miles  West  from  Kendal  [is]  twenty 
yards  long  and  seven  broad.  [It  has]  a  tower  with  one  bell 
[and  is]  in  neat  repair  excepting  the  floor.78 

[It  is]  bounded  on  the  South  with  Underbarrow,  on  the 
West  with  Windermere  parish,  on  the  North  with  Staveley  in 
Kendal,  [and]  on  the  East  with  Strickland. 

The  Salary  [is]  £3  per  annum  at  a  certain  rent  from  every 
house,  but  the  Quakers  making  ill  payment,  he  only  receives 
about  40s.,  a  small  subsistence  where  £4  is  paid  for  diet. 

[There  are]  two  hamlets  in  Crook  where  the  tenants  are 
arbitrary.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Graham.  Crook  Hall  may  seem 
to  have  been  the  manor  house  and  still  has  some  tenants 
belonging  to  it,  but  they  all  belong  to  Mr.  Graham  being 
lately  purchased  from  Mr.  Bellingham.  And  this  is  the  seat 
of  Sir  Christopher  Philipson.  [He]  informs  me  that  Crook 
Hall  was  formerly  called  Thwatterden  (of  which  and  to  whom 
it  belonged  see  more  at  Windermere  in  the  account  of  the 
Philipson  family).  There  are  forty  four  customary  tenants, 
arbitrary  and  heriotable,  who  pay  boons  also  shearing  etc. 
to  Sir  Christopher  Philipson. 

One  Robert  Brown  of  this  place  lived  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  of  which  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Siri 
Thomas  Brathwaite  himself,  being  curious  in  these  things  was 
satisfied  by  undeniable  circumstances  which  the  man  could 
remember.  He  was  buried  about  twenty  year  ago. 

Underbarrow  [consists  of]  seventy-four  families.  [It  lies] 
two  and  a  half  miles  West  of  the  Parish  church.  [It]  joins 
on  the  East  with  Kendal,  the  mother  church,  on  the  South 
with  Brigsteer  in  Kendal,  [on  the]  West  [with]  Crosthwaite 
in  Heversham  parish,  [and  on  the]  North  [with]  Crook  and 
Staveley  chapelries. 


7  8  The  tower  of  this  church  only  remains  standing :  the  rest  was  pulled  down 
when  the  new  church  was  built  in  1887. 
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The  chapel  [is]  twenty  seven  yards  long  [and]  seven  broad. 
[There  are]  six  yew  trees;  three  on  each  side,  and  one  before 
the  gate  twenty  four  yards  in  diameter,  paved  underneath, 
and  three  or  four  seats  [arranged]  one  above  another  like 
the  stairs  of  a  cross.  These  trees  do  so  shelter  and  overshadow 
the  chapel  and  yield  such  a  verdant  and  gloomy  shade  that 
it  makes  it  look  solemn  like  a  place  of  devotion,  and  if  it  were 
a  burying  place  (as  it  is  not)  it  might  well  be  called  a  gloomy 
sepulchre. 

The  ancient  Salary  [is]  £9  per  annum  at  a  certain  rent 
upon  every  house. 

Only  one  hamlet  belongs  to  this  chapel  and  the  tenants  are 
partly  the  Queen's  who  answer  at  Kendal,  and  partly  Mr. 
Graham's,  who  answer  at  Helsington  Laithes.  There  is  no 
manor  house  nor  [any]  houses  of  note,  excepting  two,  though 
imany  fair  houses,  some  of  which  have  assumed  the  name 
I  which  may  seem  to  have  been  manor  houses,  but  have  no 
^tenants  now 

I  Cunswick  [Hall],  one  mile  East  of  the  chapel  now  belongs 
[to  Mrs.  Bradley  during  her  life,  time  and  then  [passes  to] 
George  Labourn  of  Witherslack,  in  whose  family  it  has  long 
continued.79  A  little  above  the  house,  to  the  North,  is  a  tarn. 
iTranthwaite,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  East  of  the  chapel  [is]  a  small 
Restate  with  a  few  tenements  which  belong  to  Thomas  Bateman 
and  have  been  pretty  long  in  the  name  but  of  no  great  account. 

There  is  a  well,  quarter  of  a  mile  North  West  of  the  chapel 
W&hich]  cures  the  itch,  and  there  are  foundations  of  a  chapel 
[within  three  yards  of  it.  This  has  been  a  hermitage  [as  I 
\suppose]  in  times  of  Popery. 

This  [chapelry]  abounds  in  juniper  instead  of  whins  all 
lover  the  lordship  and  [it]  has  a  long  scar  which  extends  from 
.North  to  South  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  which  I 
(suppose  has  been  called  Barrow,  whence  our  Brow,  and  has 
I  given  name  to  the  place  which  lies  beneath  it  called  Under- 
!,  barrow. 

A  little  below  this  notable  precipice  is  a  long  hill  of  wood 
I  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Graham,  and  here  and  there  are  divers 

i    79  See  the  Layburne  pedigree  in  the  notes  on  Witherslack  above. 
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little  tufts  of  trees  with  many  hollies,  yew  and  the  like.  The 
chapelry  being  intermixed  with  craggy  rocks  which  are  very 
plentiful  and  pieces  here  and  there  of  green  ground  makes  it 
very  delightful  on  a  sunny  day,  but  how  well  it  becomes  its 
winter  garment  I  cannot  tell. 

Hence  [from  Winster]  I  went  up  the  bounder  sike  and  over 
the  moor  to  Windermere  Parsonage,  and  in  my  descent  I  had  j 
a  most  delightful  prospect  of  the  great  lake  called  Windermere 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish.  It  appeared  to  the  eye  like 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  banks  on  this  side  adorned  with  woods, 
and  the  Furness  Fells  being  large  rocky  mountains  formerly 
well  clad  with  woods  but  now  divested  in  a  great  measure  of 
them.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  were  here  and  there  round 
hats  [sic]  of  trees  in  little  islands,  whereof  the  greatest,  being 
Sir  Christopher  Philipson's,  is  adorned  with  a  neat  dwelling- 
house,  gardens  and  walks  of  trees  set  in  rows.  And  the  parson- 
age house,  on  this  side  [of]  the  water,  makes  a  great  show, 
where  I  lodged  all  night  with  Mr.  Wilson, s0  being  entertained 
with  a  set  of  music  —  two  violins  and  a  bass  viol. 

The  Great  Lake  called  Windermere  water  is  in  length  ten 
miles  [and]  in  breadth  about  two  miles,  and  in  some  places 
over  forty  fathoms  deep.  There  is  a  great  store  of  chars,  both 
golden  char  and  red  char;  also  trout,  pike,  gilt,  perch,  silins, 
beane  prickts.  And  in  winter  time  wild  swans,  wild  geese,  duck 
—  mallard,  teal,  widgeon,  bar-tails  (i.e.  didappers)  [and] 
gravies  —  which  are  larger  than  ducks  and  build  in  hollow 
trees  —  and  many  others.  Mr.  Wilson  has  seen  thirty  swans 
in  flock  and  got  no  [-t  as]  much  as  the  tithe  of  them,  though  an 
excellent  gunner.  Sparrowhawks  build  on  the  island.  The 
Patterdale  eagle  comes  to  fowl  here  but  does  not  build  in  this 
country.  Cormorants  are  too  many  for  they  destroy  the  eels 
abundantly  —  Christopher  Philipson  of  Brathwaite  killed  two 
at  a  shop  [sic  —  shot  ?]  and  holding  one  of  them  up  by  the 

80  Revd.  William  Wilson,  Rector  of  Windermere  1660-1705,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Wilson  of  Kendal  and  his  wife  Dorothy  (nee  Fisher).  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Windermere  in 
1660.  In  1662  he  married  Elizabeth  Sandys  of  Esthwaite.  He  rebuilt  part  of  the 
rectory.  He  was  buried  at  Windermere  2  July  1705.  See  CW2  ix  52. 
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feet  it  disgorged  four  eels  out  of  its  stomach  in  no  way  digested 
.  .  .  Wild  duck  [are  found  here]  in  great  plenty  —  also 
shelducks  —  the  hen  is  the  gravy  —  and  white  sides,  white 
eyes,  lough  mallards  by  hundreds  in  a  flock,  golding,  teals, 
widgeon,  toppins  (an  excellent  fowl  as  large  as  a  duck)  gants, 
didappers  and  divers  other  sorts  of  fowl  which  they  want 
names  for. 

There  were  forty-seven  people,  at  Michaelmastide  about 
1634,  drowned  in  this  water  in  passing  [across]  the  ferry  from 
Hawkshead  market  homewards,  some  of  the  horses  got  out 

i  after,  but  [they  were]  so  terrified  by  the  storm  and  danger 
that  they  ran  three  or  four  miles  before  they  could  be  stopped.81 
There  was  once  a  passenger  who  was  going  through  this 
part  of  the  country  in  winter  on  his  journey  to  Cockermouth 
in  Cumberland,  and  seeing  a  very  fine  plain  before  him  all 
covered  with  [ice]  (for  the  water  was  frozen  over  and  covered 
with  snow)  he  entered  the  low  end  of  it,  taking  it  to  be  a 
meadow,  and  rode  along  for  ten  miles  till  he  came  to  the  very 
head  of  the  water  and  there  he  turned  to  Ambleside,  being 
on  his  [route] .  [Here]  he  enquired  what  spacious  meadow  it 
was  which  he  could  gallop  along  for  ten  miles.  At  length  they 
discovered  the  mistake  and  told  him  what  a  danger  he  had 
escaped.  Upon  [hearing  this]  he  presently  fell  in  a  swoon, 

|j  but  recovered  again  —  and  so  we  will  leave  him  on  his  journey 

ij  and  return  to  the  water. 

The  fishing  is  divided  into  three  cables,  as  they  call  them; 
the  high  cable  from  Waterhead  to  the  Char  bed  half  a  mile 
above  Calgarth,  the  middle  cable  from  thence  to  below  the 

I  ferry  [and]  the  low  cable  from  thence  to  Newby  Bridge.  The 
true  rent  of  the  fishing  is  twenty  nobles,  £6.  13.  4d. 

There  are  several  little  islands  in  it;  Rough  Holm,  Hen 
Holm,  Dixon  Holm,  Boatmas  Holm  (alias  Crow  Holm), 
Maiden  Holm,  Ling  Holm,  Blake  Holm;  but  [only]  three  of 
note:  Bellingham  Holm,  Long  Holm  [and]  Lady  Holm. 
Long  Holm  is  twenty  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  arable  and 

!  formerly  well  wooded  with  oak,  and  [there  is]  a  pretty  house 

I  on  it  called  Holm  house : 

81  See  Cowper,  Hawkshead,  pp.  243-246;  and  also  CW2  xiii  147. 
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Holm  House. 


It  was  besieged  by  Col.  Briggs  in 
the  Civil  Wars  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
till  the  siege  was  raised  at  Carlisle, 
and  then  Mr.  Hudleston  Philipson 
of  Crook,  to  whom  it  belonged,  came 
from  thence  and  relieved  his  brother 
Robert  Philipson  there.  The  next 
day,  being  Sunday,  Mr.  Robert 
Philipson  with  three  or  four  more 
rode  to  Kendal  to  take  revenge  of 
the  committee  men  (sequestrators). 
[He]  passed  the  watch  and  rode  into 
the  church,  up  one  aisle  and  down 
another  to  sacrifice,  one  of  them  met  him,  whom  I  shall  not 
name,  but  was  dehorsed  in  his  return  by  the  guards,  and  his 
girths  broke,  but  his  partners  relieved  him  by  a  desperate 
charge,  and  Robin  [sic]  in  a  trice  clapped  his  saddle  on  horse- 
back and  vaulted  on  him  without  girth  or  stirrup,  killed  a 
sentinel  and  galloped  away  returning  to  the  island  by  two 
o'clock.  Upon  this  and  suchlike  adventures  he  was  commonly 
called  "Robin  the  Divil"  but  he  was  killed  at  last  in  the 
Irish  wars  at  Washford  fight,  as  is  reported.  This  house  on 
the  isle  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Christopher  Philipson, 
Esq.  son  of  Hudleston. 

Lady  Holm  is  half  a  mile  North  from  the  church  and  half 
a  mile  North  East  of  Long  Holm.  In  this  are  several  sorts  of 
wood;  yew,  holly,  juniper,  linwood,  broom,  sally  hasel,  ash, 
oak,  maple,  asp,  [and  also]  raspberries  and  bleaberries.  [This 
inscription  is  written]  on  a  blue  table  of  stone: 

"Novit  paucos  secura  quies,  Chr.  Philipson  1631" 

[and  on]  another  table  below: 

"1605  Non  est  mortale  quod  opto.  Christopher  Philipson' ' 

He  was  said  to  retire  thither  on  the  Sundays  after  morning 
service  till  the  evening  prayer. 

The  parish  of  Windermere  (anciently  called  Winnander- 
mere)  takes  it  names  from  a  great  mere  or  lake  at  the  South 
West  of  the  parish.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  and  in  Kendal 
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ward.  It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Kentmere  —  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  called  Blewgillhead 
and  with  the  top  of  the  Pike-of-Yoake  and  the  top  of  the 
height  of  Garburn  moss  and  so  on  the  South  East  by  the  wall 
of  Kentmere  Park.  On  the  West  [it  is  bounded]  with  the 
parish  of  Hawkshead  in  Lancashire  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  far  side  of  Windermere  water.  On  the  North  [lies] 
Grasmere  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  which  runs 
under  Stockbridge,  through  Ambleside  town.  On  the  South 
[it  is  bounded]  with  Cartmel  Fell  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
jthe  bounder  sike  from  the  place  where  it  comes  into  Winster 
beck,  thence  to  Crook,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Gilpin 
beck.  It  is  generally  very  mountainous  except  on  the  banks 
of  Windermere,  and  is  pretty  well  wooded. 

They  generally  burn  wood  and  peat  of  which  they  have 
plenty  of  the  latter  within  the  parish. 

The  Church  was  formerly  a  chapel  appended  to  the  great 
church  of  Kendal  to  which  it  pays  one  mark  per  annum,  by 
virtue  of  which  (with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  patrons, 
as  I  suppose,  and  of  the  vicar  of  Kendal)  it  became  presenta- 
tive.  In  49  Edward  III  I  find  that  Johanna,  late  wife  and  relict 

I  of  John  de  Coupeland,  died  seized  of  the  advowson  thereof  for 

lithe  term  of  her  life,  by  the  name  of  Capella  de  Gresmer  [sic] . 

(The  reversion  being  by  grant  from  the  King  in  Ingleram  de 
Coucy  and  Isabel  his  wife,  and  therein  it  is  taxed  at  ^5  per 

I  annum. 

I  believe  that  of  old  this  Barony  of  Kendal,  especially  this 
more  Northern  part  was  mostly  forest  and  not  much  inhabited, 
and  that  in  the  most  populous  and  plentiful  parts  churches 
j  were  built,  after  this  the  people  began  to  build  near  them  and 
j  the  more  so  because  markets  were  anciently  kept  in  the  church- 
yards.  Now  such  places  as  these  they  commonly  called 
:Kirkbys,  e.g.  Kirkby  in  Kendal  and  Kirkby  in  Lonsdale. 
!  Afterwards  as  the  parish  grew  populous  and  people  began  to 
spare  themselves,  they,  for  their  convenience,  built  chapels 
[of  ease,  of  which  those  that  were  most  remote  —  such  as  this 
I  of  Windermere  —  compounded  with  the  incumbent  of  Kendal 
[to  take  the  cure  of  souls  upon  them,  for  a  certain  annual  rent 
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in  lieu  of  all  tithes,  to  become  a  distinct,  though  no  independent 
rectory.  And  now  these  are  the  only  rectories  left  in  the  Barony, 
the  church  in  Kendal,  on  which  they  depend,  being  a  viccary 
[sic]  only. 

I  took  a  ring  by  Windermere  church  directly  East  by 
Orresthead,  where  Mr.  Dixon,82  now  Rector  of  Way-hill  in 
Hampshire,  and  my  old  friend  and  acquaintance  some  time 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  whom  I  helped  to  elect  into  that 
society  many  years  since,  was  born  and  brought  up. 

Thence  by  two  or  three  houses  (one  of  them  a  Wilson's) 
called  High  House  lately  a  seat  of  the  Brathwaites  now 
in  the  possession  of  [Miles  Atkinson]  on  whom  the  young 
gentlewoman  (unfortunately)  bestowed  herself.83 

Thence  North  East  through  a  park  and  so  to  a  wood  on! 
the  bank  side  as  you  descend  to  Kentmere  Hall,  which  is  an 
old  black  building  having  an  antique  tower  of  rag  stone  at 
the  West  end  of  [it] .  And  a  monstrous  craggy  mountain  be- 
hind it  which  when  clad  with  wood,  as  it  has  been  formerly, 
has  been  pleasant  enough.  But  before  [it  is]  a  spacious  meadow 
and  the  pool  called  Kentmere,  fed  (partly)  by  a  rill  on  the  West 
side  of  this  hall,  but  chiefly  by  another  beyond  the  chapel. 
On  the  right  side  of  this  plain  or  meadow  is  a  high  bank  of 
wood,  and  on  the  other,  great  fells,  but  not  rocky.  It  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  the  Gilpins  (who  are  said  to  descend 
from  Scottish  ancestors)  given  [to  them]  by  the  crown  for  \ 
killing  a  wild  boar  hereabouts  (doubtful  whether  at  Sleddal 
or  in  Gilpin  beck  —  as  some  do  [think  it]  had  that  name  given 
to  it  from  this  occasion).  The  chapel  of  Kentmere  is  [a]  large 
stately  building  with  little  windows  placed  very  high,  and 
has  heretofore  had  a  square  steeple.  And  not  far  from  [here] 
was  Dr.  Airay,  Provost  of  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  born.84 

82  Mr  Dixon.  Entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  batler  7  March  1664-5,  aged 
15.  Son  of  Thomas  Dixon  of  Windermere.  B.A.  1669,  M.A.  1672/3,  Fellow  1673/4, 
B.D.  1682.  Presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Weyhill,  Hampshire,  in  1682,  D.D.  168.5. 

83  Dorothy  Atkinson,  daughter  of  Robert  Brathwaite  of  High  House. 

84  Dr  Henry  Airay  1559-1616.  Nephew  of  Bernard  Gilpin.  Educated  at  Kepyer 
School,  Houghton-le-Spring,  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  then  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  B.A.  1583,  M.A.  and  Fellow  1586,  B.D.  1594,  D.D.  1600.  Provost  of 
Queen's  1598-1616.  Vice-Chancellor  in  1606.  "Henry  Airyay  was  the  most  learned 
man  the  House  (Queen's)  ever  had  within  its  walls  from  Westmorland  or  Cumber- 
land" (Dr  Collinson).  See  Atkinson,  Worthies  of  Westmorland,  1849. 
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Kentmere  [has]  a  large  and  high  roofed  chapel,  formerly 
designed  for  lead,  and  has  had  a  steeple,  but  not  within 
memory,  and  [is]  reported  to  have  been  built  by  one,  Airay 
of  this  dale,  having  stood  formerly  on  a  place  called  Chapel- 
how  between  it  and  the  Hall.  This  chapel  looks  so  ancient 
I  having  also  an  old  Yew  tree  in  it,  that  there  is  little  grounds 
for  such  reports.  [There  is]  one  bell.  Their  rushbearing  is  on 
St.  James's  day. 


There  is  no  house  belonging  to  the  Reader,  but  he  has  the 
chapelyard  and  a  salary  of  £6  per  annum.  The  inhabitants 
recommend  a  Reader  and  the  vicar  approves. 

They  pay  a  meal  money  to  the  College  for  their  corn,  and  hay 
silver  to  the  vicar  for  hay,  and  wool  in  kind  [goes]  to  the 
College.  But  lamb  —  i/[d  a  tithe  lamb  etc.  [and]  a  penny  a 
sheep  for  all  sold  after  Candlemas. 

The  Hall  is  an  old  building  with  an  ancient  tower  standing 
under  a  monstrous  craggy  mountain  out  of  which  Kentmere 
water  springs.  It  belonged  to  two  sisters;  Sir  Christopher 
Philipson  bought  half  from  Mrs.  Copley  of  Hawkshead  Hall. 
Mr.  George  Carus,  of  Sellet  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  has  the 
other  in  marriage  with  Judith  Nicholson.  The  tenants  [were] 
sold  to  Mr.  Fisher  of  Steanbank  Green  near  Kendal.  [There 
fare]  coats  of  arms  in  the  hall  windows  (one  of  which  has  the 
motto)  "Fide  non  Fraude".  It  is  reported  that  the  first  Gilpin 


A 


Kentmere  Chapel. 
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was  a  Scotchman,  who  coming  into  Sleddal  (others  say  it 
was  in  Gilpin  beck  which  took  its  name  from  thence)  killed 
a  wild  boar  and  the  king  bestowed  Kentmere  Hall  on  him. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  great  commanders  against  the  Scots. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Sleddal  chapelry  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  ridges  of  Green  Quarter  Fell  and  Hallow- 
bank  as  Heaven  water  divides ;  on  the  South  side  with  Staveley 
and  Ings  chapelries  —  divided  by  Blackbeck  from  Staveley 
and  Hugil  ford  from  Ings.  On  the  West  it  is  bounded  by  the 
top  of  Garburn  Fell  as  Heaven  water  divides;  on  the  North 
with  Patterdale  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  ridge  of  the 
fell,  and  Mardall  [sic]  in  Shap  by  the  same  ridges. 

[It  is]  but  one  lordship  called  Kentmere.  The  tenants  are 
customary  at  a  fine  certain  of  double  the  rent  (besides  the 
rent)  but  none  they  say  upon  death  or  alienation  of  the  Lord, 
nor  no  consent  required  to  their  Deeds.  They  keep  Court 
Baron  at  a  house  of  Mr.  Fisher's.  [They]  pay  no  boons  but 
heriots. 

It  was  purchased  by  the  Fishers  of  Steanbank  Green  (as  is 
said)  from  Sir  John  Lowther,  the  present  Sir  John's  grand- 
father, and  by  them  from  the  Stapletons  of  Templehurst, 
Yorkshire  —  and  so  is  now  in  Mr.  John  Shepherd,  sometime 
scholar  of  Queens  College,  Oxford. 

The  Hall  demesne  was  anciently  in  the  Gilpins,  yet  the 
tenancy  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  to  a  free  rent  of  £10 
per  annum,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  thus  discharged 
from  heriots  and  all  other  duties.  It  passed  from  Christopher 
Gilpin  to  Nathaniel  Nicholson  of  Hawkshead  Hall,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  from  whom  it  came  to  their  eldest 
son,  Daniel,  who  married  Bridget,  daughter  of  Mr.  Pennington 
of  Seaton  and  [they]  had  two  daughters:  Beatrix,  who  married 
Mr.  Sands  of  Graythwaite,  whose  child  died.  Afterwards  she 
married  Mr.  John  Copley  of  Gosforth  near  Egremont  and 
her  part  went  to  Sir  Christopher  Philipson  about  1692.  The 
other  heiress  was  Judith  Nicholson  [who  was]  married  to  Mr. 
George  Carus  of  Sellet  Hall.85 


85  Mr  George  Carus  was  living,  as  tenant,  at  Sellet  Hall,  co.  Lanes.,  from  1684 
to  the  end  of  1693  while  the  Baynes  family  were  in  London.  Cf.  CW2  xxviii  p.  72. 
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Kentmere  Water  (alias  Braid  water),  half  a  mile  long  [and] 
two  hundred  yards  broad,  has  a  boat.  It  belongs  to  the  Hall 
[and]  contains  trout  and  grey  trout,  eels  and  teneles.  It  has 
a  store  of  swans  in  winter  (sometimes)  thirty  seven  at  a  time 
[also  a]  great  store  of  wild  duck. 

"Kendal  from  Kent  derives  its  name, 
And  Kent  from  Kentmere's  springing  fountain  came." 

Poet  Brathwaite. 

A  park  adjoins  the  Hall  but  [there  have  been]  no  deer  in  it 
within  memory. 

Dr.  Ayray  (or  Airay),  Provost  of  Queens,  [^#s]  born  at 
Longhouses  quarter  of  a  mile  South  of  the  Chapel,  and  he  gave 
^40  per  annum  for  a  monthly  sermon. 

Old  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  famous  preacher  in  Henry  VIIFs 
time  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  this  Hall.86  Oliver  Gilpin 
is  reported  to  [have  been]  born  at  Laythwaite  in  Strickland 
Roger,  which  place  belonged  to  the  Gilpins. 

[There  are]  no  orchards;  juniper  [grows  here  as  do]  blea- 
berries  and  strawberries.  Peats  are  plentiful  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  chapel. 

Hence  we  went  Eastwards  over  the  mountains  and  down  a 
great  precipice  to  Sleddal  [sic] ,  having  two  hamlets  at  the  head 
of  it  and  several  houses  dispersed  here  and  there  all  down  the 
dale,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  little  chapel  with  a  court, 
as  it  were,  on  either  side,  for  the  chapelyard  does  not  surround 
it.  This  dale  is  good  ground,  sound  and  fruitful,  but  not  very 
broad.  [It  has]  high  mountains  on  either  side  covered  with 
wood  —  ash,  oak  and  yew,  but  most  of  them  young,  which 
renders  [the  dale]  very  delightful  and  pleasant.  There  has 
been  such  plenty  of  the  last  mentioned  wood,  though  now 
scarce  enough,  that  there  is  a  Tower  near  to  the  chapel  called 
Ewebarrow  Hall,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the  manor  house, 
for  it  has  some  tenants  yet  belonging  to  it.  This  I  suppose  to 

86  Bernard  Gilpin  was  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Thornton- 
le-Moors,  Vicar  of  Norton,  Rector  of  Houghtonde-Spring  and  Archdeacon  of 
Durham.  He  was  known  as  the  "Apostle  of  the  North."  Fie  died  at  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  Co.  Durham,  in  1583.  For  further  details  see  CW2  i  281-284,  313. 
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have  been  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Sleddals  who  took  name 
from  this  dale  —  as  Johannes  de  Sleddal,  Thomas  de  Sleddal, 
Rogerus  de  Sleddal  from  whom  it  may  seem  to  have  passed 
to  the  Harringtons  who  enjoy  the  house  yet.  But  the  most  part 
of  the  tenants  have  been  transferred  to  the  Thornburgs  [sic] 
at  Selside  Hall,  where  they  appeared  and  did  suit  and  service, 
being  little  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  Dale.  And  where  I 
took  up  my  lodging  all  night. 

Sleddal  [is]  a  fine  little  dale,  wooded  on  both  sides  with 
young  trees  [and  containing]  thirty-nine  families.  The  chapel 
[is]  twenty  yards  long  and  eight  yards  broad  [and]  is  in 
good  repair  except  for  the  seats  and  flags.  It  has  one  bell. 
Their  rushbearing  is  on  St.  James's  Day. 

For  tithe  corn  they  pay  meal  silver,  everyone  a  particular 
sum  according  to  the  ancient  book,  which  is  due  to  the  College, 
Sir  John  Otway  being  the  Leaser.  Hay  money  is  paid  to  the 
vicar  with  all  small  tithes.  Wool  [is  paid]  in  kind  to  the 
College. 

There  is  no  house  belonging  to  the  curate  (Jonathan  Haton 
is  the  present  chaplain)  but  in  former  times  there  was  one 
behind  the  chapel.  The  ancient  salary  is  ^5  per  annum  known 
by  the  name  of  salary  [and  paid]  according  to  their  forms  in 
chapel.  The  hamlet  recommends  and  the  vicar  of  Kendal 
approves  [the  appointment  of  the  chaplain] . 

This  chapelry  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Selside  chapelry 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  top  of  Hallfell  and  Whiteside. 
On  the  South  with  Strickland  Roger  in  Burneside  chapelry, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  top  of  Potter  Fell  as  Leaven 
water  divides.  On  the  West  it  is  adjoined  to  Staveley  and 
Kentmere  [from  which  it  is  divided]  by  the  outside  of  Gowder- 
barrow  wall  and  by  the  outside  of  Cockley  Fell  wall.  On  the 
North  it  is  divided  by  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  the  standing 
stone  on  the  top  of  Gate  Scarth. 

There  is  in  this  chapelry  but  one  entire  lordship  called  Long- 
sleddal  where  the  tenants  are  generally  customary,  arbitrary 
and  heriotable,  excepting  two  which  are  at  fine  certain  paying 
only  double  their  rent  (Kilstone  and  Tenterhow).  And  there 
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are  three  freeholds  Moorthwaite,  Dale  End  and  Netherhouse. 
No  boons  [are  paid] ,  being  formerly  cut  off  for  lack  of  being 
furnished  with  a  bul,  a  bone  and  stone  horse  [sic] .  The  wives 
lave  all  [that]  their  husbands  die  tenants  of,  during  celibacy. 

The  lords  of  this  manor  were  anciently  the  Thornburrows 
and  [it  was]  sold  by  them  to  Sir  James  Bellingham  of  Levens. 
And  some  five  [tenements]  were  the  Harringtons'  of  Wodakes 
[sic] 87  in  Cumberland.  But  Bellingham  only,  kept  Court  Baron 
here;  an  Alan  (the  son  of  James,  the  son  of  Alan  of  Gathorne, 
son  of  Sir  James  the  purchaser)  sold  his  tenants  and  royalty 
to  Col.  James  Graham,  and  Harrington  has  his  tenants  still, 
who  neither  appear  by  himself  nor  his  tenants.  The  King  has 
some  right  in  the  tenement  of  Sadgill.  [There  is]  no  manor 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  Graham,  nor  demesne  lands  except 
Ironcraw,  which  may  be  thought  so,  being  mostly  forest 
ground. 

There  is  another  place  called  Ewebarrow  Hall,  an  ancient 
tower,  the  walls  [of  which  are]  two  yards  thick,  given  to  a 
Godson  by  [?]  so  not  forfeited  with  Mr.  Harrington's  estate 
being  in  a  child.  Neither  these  nor  Ironcraw  lands  being  taxed 
in  the  book  of  rates,  we  know  not  well  by  what  name  to  call 
them.  [There  are]  freelands  [belonging  to  it]  which,  it  is  said, 
pay  i/-  per  annum  to  the  crown. 

The  chief  house  is  Selside  Hall  which  formerly  did  suit  and 
service  till  the  tenants  were  sold,  the  demesne  being  reserved. 

[There  are]  far  too  many  clean  and  foul  marts  [and] 
plenty  of  wild  cats.  Skettles  water,  two  miles  North  West 
of  the  chapel,  two  hundred  yards  broad  and  long  [is]  a  stand- 
ing pool  [containing]  pike,  eels,  perch  or  bass.  [There  is] 
great  store  of  moorgame  [and]  some  swans  at  Hallwood  near 
Ewebarrow.  [There  is]  no  juniper  nor  orchards,  [some]  rasp- 
berries near  the  chapel.  Bleaberries  [and]  strawberries  [are 
found  here] . 

Selside  Hall  is  an  old  manor  house  flanked  on  the  Northside 
[of]  the  fold  with  an  old  chapel  contiguous  [to  it]  which  yet 
serves  the  neighbourhood.  And  [it]  is  adjoined  with  a  walled 
!park  which  is  the  demesne  and  yet  belongs  to  it.  It  was  the 


87  Wodakes  =  Wooloaks. 
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ancient  seat  of  the  Thornburrows,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able families  in  the  Barony  of  Kendal,  whose  chief  is  removed 
to  Meathop  near  Witherslack  and  yet  retains  some  of  the 
tenants  —  the  rest  being  sold.  And  the  manor  house  with  the 
demesne  [belongs']  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  same  family, 
being  now  possessed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thornburrow  who 
was  lately  married  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Will. 
Hudleston  of  Hale  in  the  parish  of  Newbiggin,  a  younger  son 
of  Hudleston  of  Hutton  John  in  Cumberland,  whose  descent 
I  have  taken. 


THORNBURROW  OF  SELSIDE 


Sir  William  Thornburrow  =  Tomasin,  daughter  of  (Sir  Robert)  Bellingham 
j    (d..  ii  August  1582) 

Will.  Thornburrow  of  Selside  and  Hamstead  [=  Hamsfield  Grange]  had  [an]  estate  of 
£800  p.  annum  —  £500  of  which  was  in  old  rents.  But  profuseness  and  ill  husbandry 
reduced  (it)  to  £100  p.  Annum  eclipsing  the  glory  of  this  flourishing  family. 


Will,  son  of  Sir  Will,  of 
Selside  and  Hamstead 


Nicholas  2nd  son  of  Sir  Wm. 
Thornburrow  lived  at  Whit 
....  the  gift  of  his  father 


William  of 


Thomas    Nicholas     William  who 


the  same 

purchased 

Selside  Hall 

from  his 

cousin 

William 

Rowland  = 

1              1  1 
....  Dikenson     Richard    Francis  John 

of  Medup 


of  Raiseham 
in  Lane. 


William 


James  of  Selside 
Hall  (who  sold  it 
to  his  brother 
Francis  now 
farmer  at 
Garnetfold 
adjacent) 


Thomas  (married 
in  Lane.)  of 
Wilson  House 


Nicholas    Francis  =  Fr?  dau. 

of  George 
Wate  of 
Layburn 
Yorks. 


Rowland  of 
of  Medup 


Jane  Brakeld 
of  Claton  Lanes. 


James  William 


William  of  =  Mary  only  dau.  of 
Selside  Mr.  William  Hudleston 

of  Hale  in  Newbiggin 

parish 


George 
apprentice  to 
a  London 
watchmaker 


Agnes  Isabell 
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Selside  (anciently  Selshead)  with  Fawcett  forest  [contains] 
forty  four  families.  The  dedication  of  the  chapel  is  not  known, 
but  there  is  a  place  in  the  hamlet  of  Skelsmergh,  which  belongs 
to  this  chapel,  half  a  mile  to  the  South  West,  called  Patter- 
dale,  whence  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  [dedicated  to]  St. 
Patrick. 

There  is  no  house  belonging  to  the  Reader,  but  a  salary 
of  5  marks  per  annum  laid  according  to  the  priority  of  seats, 
so  that  those  who  sit  in  the  Quire  [pay]  is.  8d.  per  annum. 
Thence  to  the  bell  rope  is.  per  house,  and  beneath  the  bell 
rope  8d  per  house.  The  inhabitants  recommend  a  reader  to 
the  vicar  of  Kendal,  who  has  the  approbation  and  confirma- 
tion of  him. 

Corn  tithe  is  paid  in  kind  to  Mr.  Rowland  Thornburrow 
of  Methop  .  .  .  who  pays  a  certain  annual  rent  of  £3.  13.  4d. 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Hay  money  is  paid  to  the 
vicar  of  Kendal  with  all  other  small  dues,  and  wool  [is]  paid 
lin  kind  to  Sir  John  Otway  who  farms  all  the  rectory  of  the 
said  college. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Grayrigg  chapel  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  Whinfell  beck,  on  the  South  with  Skelsmergb 
chapel,  divided  by  walls  and  waters.  On  the  West  it  adjoins 
part  of  Skelsmergh  and  the  foot  of  Sleddal,  divided  from  them 
I  by  the  outside  of  Catbarrow  wall.  On  the  North  it  is  bounded 
by  Shap  and  Orton  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Borrow  beck. 

It  is  divided  into  two  lordships  —  Selside  and  Fawcett 
Forest.  In  Selside  the  tenants  are  customary,  as  many  as  be- 
long to  Col.  Graham  are  arbitrary  and  heriotable.  But  all 
Mr.  Rowland  Thornburrow's  tenants  are  at  fine  certain 
(double  the  rent)  excepting  the  tenements  Brackenrig  and 
Greengatefoot.  And  Mr.  Wilson's  tenants  are  all  at  fine  cer- 
tain —  an  8d  fine  (i.e.  viii  times  double  the  rent).  The  widows 
pay  heriots  and  have  all  the  estate  their  husbands  die  seized 
of,  as  tenant  right  land  so  long  as  they  continue  in  pure 
viduity. 

There  are  three  lords  each  of  which  keeps  a  Court  Baron, 
whereof  the  Forest  is  Court  Leet  and  Baron.  Sir  Rowland 
Thornburrow's  grandfather,  William,  sold  those  tenants  which 
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Mr.  Graham  has,  to  Sir  James  Bellingham  and  those  of  Wil- 
son, to  Henry  Wilson  of  Underley,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
grandson  of  Henry  the  purchaser,  now  enjoys  them.  But  the 
rest  he  reserved  with  the  demesne  and  manor  house  which  he 
afterwards  sold  to  cousin  William  Thornburrow,  father  of 
Francis,  father  of  William  who  now  enjoys  them.  At  [this] 
Hall  the  tenants  did,  and  still  do,  appear  by  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  it. 

[In]  Fawcett  Forest  the  tenants  are  customary,  arbitrary 
and  heriotable.  But  there  are  parcels  which  lie  at  Greenside 
which  pay  no  heriots,  but  [pay]  a  free  rent  amongst  them  all  of 
£12  per  annum.  These  belong  to  Mr.  Graham,  and  Forest  hall 
(which  has  half  the  forest  lying  in  the  demesne)  is  the  manor 
house.  [It]  has  been  in  the  Bellinghams  time  out  of  mind, 
being  their  first  seat  when  they  came  hither. 

Isabel  Warriner  [?],  of  Bowthwaite,  quarter  of  a  mile  South 
East  of  the  chapel,  died  about  four  years  ago,  aged  106,  and 
after  she  was  100  she  scaled  all  the  swathes  in  a  day  that  two 
mowers  could  mow,  and  could  thread  a  needle  to  her  dying 
day  having  never  used  spectacles. 

There  is  a  hall  called  Whitwill,  quarter  of  a  mile  South  of 
the  chapel,  a  freehold  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Thorn- 
burrow  after  his  mother's  death. 

The  demesne  is  called  the  Park  and  has  been  replenished 
with  wood  and  deer  in  the  memory  of  man.  [There  are]  two 
yews  near  the  hall  [but]  no  juniper.  Raspberries  and  straw- 
berries [are  found  here]  Turf  and  peat  [for  fuel,  are]  at  hand 
and  plentiful  —  but  in  some  parts  scarce.  [There  is]  no  lime- 
stone. 

And  thence,  on  Friday,  I  went  down  the  hill,  crossing  the 
road  between  Kendal  and  Penrilh  to  Skelsmergh  Chapel 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  name  of  John  the  Baptist, 
as  appears  not  only  by  tradition,  but  [by]  a  well  which  springs 
at  the  East  end  [of  the  chapel]  and  runs  under  it,  the  floor 
formerly  being  covered  with  planks,  called  S".  John's  well. 
It  is  now  of  late  fallen  into  decay,  the  walls  only  remaining, 
but  some  [now]  living  remember  it  covered  and  seats  stand- 
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ing  in  it  [and  also]  the  church  bible.  [They]  have  seen  a  note 
of  the  salary,  but  Can  give  no  account  how  it  was  charged, 
whether  by  seats,  or  rents  of  the  tenements  as  in  other  places. 
But  now  it  is  lost,  and  the  people  repair  to  the  Mother  Church, 
neglecting  to  repair  their  Chapel.  Patton  is  commonly  joined 
with  it  in  the  Books  and  they  are  contiguous. 

A  little  below  in  the  edge  of  a  park,  once  stored  with  deer 
(for  there  were  five  oaks  by  the  mire  side  which  had  holes 
[notched]  in  them  where  racks  had  been  placed  for  feeding 
deer)  stands  Skelsmergh  Hall,  a  pretty  large  house  situated 
near  to  a  moss  or  mire,  whence  perhaps  [it]  is  called  Skelsmir 
[sic]  —  and  from  scales  for  sheep  that  have  been  hereabouts. 
'Tis  a  seat  of  the  Labournes,  and  was  lately  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Labourne  as  appears  by  the  initial  letters  of  his  name  and  of 
his  two  wives  set  over  the  door  as  you  enter  the  Hall. 

This  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  [There  is] 
a  well  springing  at  the  East  End  of  it  (which  runs  right  through 
the  chapel  into  the  highway  which  leads  from  Garth  Row  to 
Kendal)  called  St.  John's  well.  It  was  standing  about  fifty 
years  ago  and  some  seats  remain  in  the  Quire,  but  it  has  not 
been  used  within  the  memory  of  man,  yet  the  Great  Bible 
was  seen  by  the  informer  (Thomas  Gilpin  of  Skelsmergh  Hall, 
a  farmer,  aged  seventy)  and  an  image  of  St.  John  with  a  great 
beard.  Raspberries  and  maidenhair  now  grow  out  of  the 
chapel  walls.  On  the  outside  [it  was]  twelve  [yards]  long 
[and]  seven  and  a  half  broad. 
They  pay  their  tithe  thus  —  corn  in  kind  to  the  leasees  of 


College,  Cambridge,  farmed  by  Mr  Labarn  [sic]  of 


Witherslack:  [for]  Hay  —  nothing  at  all.  Wool  in  kind  [goes] 
to  the  rectory  [and]  all  other  small  tithes  to  the  vicar  of 
Kendal. 

No  house  ever  belonged  to  the  chaplain  nor  [was  there] 
any  chapel  yard.  But  [there  was]  an  ancient  salary  —  the 
sum  unknown  —  at  so  much  a  house,  but  whether  propor- 
tioned by  rent  or  seats  is  not  now  [known] .  The  vicar,  it  is 
supposed,  chose  the  chaplain  whom  they  called  [the]  priest: 
and  one  Sir  Uter  Gilpin  was  chaplain  here  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  appears  by  a  will  drawn  [up]  by  his  hand. 
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It  was  bounded  on  the  East  with  Grayrigg  chapelry,  on  the 
South  with  Scalthwaiterig,  belonging  to  the  Mother  church  of 
Kendal  (from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Mint  Water).  On 
the  West  [it  is  bounded]  with  Burneside  chapelry,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  Sleddal  Water  (alias  Spret  [sic]  as  is  supposed 
from  a  bridge  of  that  name  as  you  go  from  here  to  Burneside), 
[and]  on  the  North  with  Sleddal  and  Selside. 

It  is  one  entire  manor  or  lordship  called  Skelsmergh.  The 
tenants  are  generally  customary,  arbitrary  and  heriotable, 
except  [for]  about  nine  or  ten  freeholds  —  Mr.  Row.  Steven- 
son's, Mr.  Peter  Mawson's,  Milbeck,  Gilthwaite  Rigg,  Musthil, 
Thomas  Cooke's  and  several  others.  For  tenant  right  estates 
the  widow  has  it  all  during  her  pure  viduity. 

The  manor  was  anciently  in  the  Laybournes  from  whom  a 
parcel  of  the  tenants  were  transmitted  to  the  Bellinghams  of 
Levens  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Alan  Bellingham  to  Col.  Graham. 
Another  parcel  [went]  to  the  Brathwaites  of  Burneside  who 
hold  them  still.  The  Bellinghams  kept  a  Court  Baron  formerly, 
in  the  memory  of  the  informer,  at  the  chapel,  and  since  the 
demolishing  of  it,  at  any  of  the  tenants  houses. 

The  manor  house  is  Skelsmergh  Hall,  quarter  of  a  mile  South 
of  the  chapel,  near  a  mire  or  moss  on  the  South  West  of  it 
called  "the  Car"  .  .  .  This  house  with  the 
demesne  was  retained  by  Mr.  Laybourne  when 
he  sold  the  tenants  (who  suffered  from  Popery 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time)  and  is  now  the 
jointure  of  Mrs.  Laybourne  of  here,  on  whose 
decease  it  descends  to  Mr.  George  Laybourne 
of  Witherslack,  the  chief  of  the  family. 

Over  the  entrance  [are  these  initials]  : 

L  L 

1690 

IK  I  M 

[which  represent]  John  Laybourne  and  Katherine  his  first 
wife  [and]  John  L.  and  Mary  his  second  wife. 

Gilthwaite  Rigg  is  an  ancient  house  [which]  formerly  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Richard  Ducket,  descended  from  Grayrigg,  who 
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sold  it  to  Edward  Turner,  Alderman  of  Kendal,  who  resold  it 
to  Sir  William  Rallison,  a  lawyer.88 

John  Gilpin  of  Garthrow  in  this  manor  lived  to  be  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  died  about  forty  years  ago  (c.  1652). 

Brabbon  Tarn  belongs  to  Col.  Graham  [and  stands]  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  South  East  of  the  chapel.  [It  is]  about  seven 
score  yards  in  length  and  breadth  but  [is]  much  grown  up 
now.  Great  Tarn  belongs  to  Col.  Graham  [and]  had  an  eel 
ark.  [It  is]  four  hundred  yards  in  length  and  breadth  [and 
stands]  quarter  of  a  mile  South  East  of  the  chapel;  [it  is] 
stored  with  tench,  eels  and  roach. 

Hence,  over  a  bridge,  we  passed  to  Burneside  Hall,  a 
pleasant  seat  upon  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  rises  with 
an  easy  ascent,  like  a  woman's  breast.  And  has  .  .  .  [been] 


Burneside  Hall. 


called  Burnay  from  the  Burne  or  Brooke  that  runs  by  it  (called 
Sleddal  or  Spret)  and  the  place  Burneside  from  being  situated 
at  the  side  [of  it] . 

There  is  a  court  with  a  lodge  and  battlements,  through 

88  Sir  William  Rawlinson,  knight.,  one  of  the  lords  Commissioners  of  the  great 
seal  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 


Brisco  and  B. 


Askough  and  B.  B.  and  Penruddock. 
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which  you  ascend  into  the  Hall,  by  a  tower  on  your  right, 
where  I  met  some  coats  of  arms  and  .  .  .  more  in  the  dining 
room  and  parlour,  but  most  in  the  gallery.  Before  the  court 
is  a  large  pond  stored  with  tench,  trout  and  eels,  intercepted 
with  a  passage  or  causeway  up  to  the  gate  and  on  either  side 
is  a  little  island  with  plane  trees  planted  on  it.  It  anciently 
belonged  to  a  family  of  that  name  whose  heiress  was  married 
to  a  Bellingham,  from  the  Bellinghams  it  passed  to  —  Machell 
and  at  length  to  the  Brathwaites  in  whom  it  now  rests  .  .  . 
Hence  I  went  over  the  bridge  to  the  chapel  of  Burneside,  for 
it  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kent  and  is  in  pretty  good 
repair;  the  floor  [is]  well  boarded  both  in  the  alley  and  under 
the  seats,  which  is  a  rarity  I  have  not  met  with  anywhere  else. 
Near  to  this  place  stands  Garnett  House  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
[belonging  to]  the  heir  of  T.  Strickland.  Further  up  by  the 
waterside  [stands]  a  good  old  country  house  with  wainscotted 
rooms  in  it,  where  I  lodged  all  night  with  honest  .  .  .  Drayson, 
the  owner,  whose  parlour  is  paved  with  diamond  squares  like 
Patterdale  Hall,  being  done,  I  believe,  by  the  same  hand. 
Near  to  this  place  is  Forrest  Hall,  the  first  seat  of  the  Belling- 
hams in  this  country,  which  I  did  not  visit  hearing  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  at  it. 

[The  chapelry  of]  Burneside  [has]  seventy-two  families. 
The  chapel  [is]  twenty  [yards]  long  [and]  seven  broad.  The 
dedication  of  this  chapel  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  be  discovered. 
There  is  a  well  now  called  the  Mellars,  formerly  St.  Oswald's 
well,  thirty  yards  North  East  of  the  chapel.  But  the  bell  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Gregory.89 

There  is  the  foundation  of  a  chapel  scarcely  discernable  at 
a  place  called  Chapel-le-wood  near  Hundhow.  There  is  a  tenant 
right  house  formerly  called  Strickland,  now  Godmond  Hall, 
near  to  it  with  an  ancient  tower. 

Both  sides  of  the  chapelry  are  called  Strickland,  yet  when 
they  are  particularly  mentioned  that  on  the  South  side  is  called 
Strickland  Ketel,  that  on  the  North,  Strickland  Roger.  But 

89  This  bell  is  still  in  St.  Oswald's  Church  at  Burneside.  The  church  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1826  and  again  in  1881. 
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when  you  speak  of  the  chapelry  it  is  called  by  one  name  — 
Burneside  chapelry. 

The  chaplain  is  Mr  Alex  Farrington,90  schoolmaster  of 
Kendal.  It  has  no  house  belonging  to  it  but  an  ancient  salary 
of  about  £6  per  annum.  The  people  have  the  recommendation, 
and  the  vicar  the  approbation,  of  the  chaplain.  They  give  a 
voluntary  augmentation  for  preaching  and  five  marks  per 
annum  out  of  lands  in  Staveley  given  by  Mr.  Rob.  Kitchen,91 
Alderman  of  Bristol,  for  a  preaching  minister,  for  defect  to  a 
Deacon,  [then]  to  a  school,  for  defect  of  [that]  to  the  poor. 

For  corn  they  pay  meal  silver  to  the  farmer  under  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  being  Sir  John  Otway.  Hay  silver  [goes] 
to  the  vicar  with  their  Easter  reckonings  and  all  other  small 
tithes.  Wool  is  paid  in  kind  to  the  rectory. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Skelsmergh;  on  the  South 
with  the  Mother  Church,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Ack- 
end  sike;  on  the  West  with  Underbarrow,  divided  by  Caplerig 
Cross;  [and]  on  the  North  with  Crook  and  Longsleddale. 

The  tenants  are  generally  customary,  arbitrary  and  heriot- 
able  excepting  four  or  five  which  have  long  ago  purchased 
themselves  to  a  fine  certain.  Sir  Christopher  Philipson  is  called 
as  a  freeholder  of  this  manor,  perhaps  from  Helsfell,  and  Mr. 
Strickland  for  Garnet  House.  No  one  keeps  any  court,  but 
Mr.  Brathwaite  who  keeps  a  Court  Baron  at  Burneside  Hall. 
The  Queen's  tenants,  who  hold  eleven  or  twelve  tenements  in 
Strickland  Roger  being  Marquess  Fee,  appear  at  Kendal,  and 
half  a  dozen  in  Strickland  Ketel  or  thereabouts,  being  crown 
tenants  of  the  Richmond  Fee,  appear  there  also.  [They  are] 
customary  tenants  and  heriotable,  but  at  fine  certain  (i.e.  three 
years  old  rent  on  the  death  or  alienation  of  every  tenant,  but 
upon  the  King's  death  only  double  the  rent).  And  these  tenants 
have  belonged  to  the  crown  ever  since  the  rebellion  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time. 

Mr.  Bellingham  had,  and  Mr.  Graham  now  has,  four  tenants 

90  See  footnote  6o. 

91  Robert  Kitchen  of  Small  Street,  Bristol,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Kitchen 
of  Kendal.  He  was  born  in  Kendal  in  153 1.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Bristol  in  1572  and 
Mayor  of  the  same  city  in  1588.  He  married  Joan  Sacheville  of  Bath,  sometime 
of  Bristol.  He  died  5  September  1594  and  was  buried  at  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
Bristol.  Cf.  CW2  xxix  193  ff. 
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in  Strickland  Roger  and  some  in  Strickland  Ketel  who  are 
customary,  arbitrary  and  heriotable,  but  free  from  bonds. 
Their  boons  [have  been  converted]  to  a  certain  sum  of  money 
called  service  money.  And  these  appear  at  Crook  beyond 
Staveley  at  some  of  the  tenants'  houses  there,  where  the  Lord 
appoints. 

The  manor  house  is  Burneside  Hall  where  the  courts  are 
kept,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Roger  Bellingham,  who 
had  a  son  called  Robert,  who  lived  at  Milhow  by  Burneside 
Hall.  [Here]  three  ladies  were  born  amongst  whom,  it  is  said, 
the  estate  was  divided.  It  was  in  the  Machells  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  as  the  people  still  talk  of  it.  It  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Brathwaite,  a  lawyer  who  had  issue;  Thomas, 
to  whom  he  gave  Warcop,  [and]  Richard,  the  poet,  to  whom 
he  gave  Burneside.  This  Richard  had  issue;  Sir  Thomas 
Brathwaite,  whose  son,  Thomas  Brathwaite,  Esq.  is  the 
present  proprietor. 

There  is  another  hall  called  Helsfell  Hall,  an  ancient  free- 
hold, for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Philipsons. 

All  freeholds  in  Strickland  Roger  were  formerly  given  by 
Robert  de  Mustel  to  Gilbert  de  Lancaster  for  homage  and 
service,  paying  4/8d  rent  yearly  to  Lord  Gilbert  son  of  Roger. 

On  Potter  Fell  at  a  place  called  Lay-Thwaite  (an  even 
piece  of  ground)  are  two  round  circles  of  stone  about  a  yard 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  an  arrowshot  distant  from 
one  another.92 

Robert  Hodgson,  the  informer's  servant,  is  over  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  he  mowed  and  reaped  last  year,  and  goes  on 
foot  to  Kendal  market. 

Cowan  Head  Park  formerly  had  deer  [in  it]  as  is  reported 
and  there  still  remain  the  walls  of  an  old  lodge.  [There  are  also] 
clean  and  foul  marts  and  wild  cats.  [There  is  in]  Ackeron 
beck  a  great  store  of  crevisters,  trout  and  eels.  Some  juniper, 
laurels  and  bays  [grow  hereabouts,  and  there  are]  plenty  of 
raspberries  and  some  strawberries.  They  dug  for  lead  in  Potter 
Fell,  but  found  none,  not  long  ago. 


92  These  were  partly  destroyed  when  the  fell  was  enclosed  in  November  1841. 
See  Cornelius  Nicholson;  cf.  also  CW2  lx  201. 
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Staveley  chapel  ...  is  a  fair  building  like  to  a  church  in 
a  level  place  opposite  to  the  cross  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
village,  which  is  pretty  well  set  with  rows  of  houses  and  was 
[formerly]  a  market  town.  There  is  a  fair  steeple  at  the  West 
end  of  the  fair  church,  which  has  good  bells  in  it.  The  com- 
munion table  is  railed  in,  and  all  other  things  excepting  the 
floor  (a  common  calamity)  is  in  very  good  order.  Having,  be- 
sides the  pews  and  pulpit,  nothing  peculiar  [except]  a  homily 
desk  made  with  rail  and  bullaster  [sic]  and  turning  desk  for 
the  book  to  be  on.  The  chaplain  here  gave  me  a  piece  of  ore 
and  showed  me  a  jewel  with  pearls  appendant.  And  I  drew  out  | 
the  coats  of  arms. 

Staveley  [is]  a  pretty  village  with  a  neat  chapel  and  a  level 
churchyard:  there  is  a  cross  at  the  gates  and  a  bridge  nearby. 
The  dedication  of  this  chapel  is  not  now  known;  but  from 
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this  inscription  round  one  of  the  bells,  I  take  it  to  be  St. 
Margaret's  chapel: 

"Margretam  CONCREPAT  Illam  Divam  voce  sonoram." 

!  And  about  the  greater  [bell  P]  is  written: 

"In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  1589." 

The  Communion  table  is  railed  in  and  there  is  besides  a 
I  pulpit,  a  homily  desk  on  the  lefthand  outside  the  Quire  door  — 
octangular  [sic]  in  shape  with  a  rail  and  ballister  [sic]  in  the 
form  of  a  pulpit,  with  a  turning  desk  on  it  for  the  book  to  lie  on. 
It  was  made  in  1618  when  the  communion  table  was  railed. 
The  walls  are  in  canonical  repair  and  so  are  all  things  about 
it,  but  the  seats  are  old,  and  the  floor  is  of  blue  rag  like  marble 
but  in  uneven  and  unequal  courses.  In  the  middle  light  of 
the  East  window  are  the  arms  of  Stanley  impaling  Harring- 
ton. In  the  third  light  of  the  East  window  and  also  in  the 
second  light  of  the  South  Quire  window  are  the  arms  of  Parr. 
The  other  two  coats  of  arms  are  in  the  South  window  next 
to  the  Quire  and  the  last  is  also  in  the  opposite  window  on  the 
North  side. 

William  Harrison  of  Bampton  School,  curate  or  chaplain, 
showed  me  a  piece  of  firestone  found  in  Borrowdale  Fells  in 
Cumberland. 

There  is  no  dwelling  house  belonging  to  him,  but  an  ancient 
salary  of  twenty  nobles  (£6.  13.  4d  raised  according  to  seats) 
and  10/-  per  annum  given  by  Henry  Nicholson  late  of  Pike 
iHow  in  Over  Staveley  for  a  yearly  sermon  on  St.  Thomas's 
Day.  He  teaches  the  school  in  the  chapel  by  permission,  for 
which  he  has  one  shilling  per  quarter  and  from  some  i8d  as 
they  can  agree.  But  [as]  for  the  tithes,  they  are  paid  to  the 
Rectory  and  Vicarage  of  Kendal. 

There  are  in  this  chapelry  three  courts  baron  kept  by  the 
three  lords  and  the  tenants  lie  intermixed  and  dispersed,  and 
three  hamlets  belong  to  it:  Upper  Staveley,  Nether  Staveley 
(in  Mr.  Brathwaite's  poem  called  Stafley  from  a  woman  laying 
down  her  staff)  and  Hugil.  The  chief  lord  is  the  King  and  his 
!  tenants  are  of  the  Marquess  Fee  —  all  customary  and  [at] 
fine  certain  (i.e.  id  at  the  death  of  the  Queen  and  3d  plus  triple 
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the  rent  at  the  death  or  alienation  of  the  tenant).  The  King 
has  waifs  and  strays. 

The  second  lord  is  Col.  Graham  who  lately  purchased  it 
from  Mr.  Alan  Bellingham  whose  family  had  long  enjoyed 
them,  and  the  tenants  are  all  customary,  arbitrary  and  heriot- 
able  ([there  are]  no  freeholds). 

Mr.  Brathwaite  of  Burneside  Hall  purchased  his  tenants 
from  the  Gilpins  of  Kentmere  Hall  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
There  are  no  freeholds  but  all  are  customary,  fineable,  arb- 
itrary and  heriotable  and  there  are  no  boons.  All  pay  Green- 
hew  and  the  lords  claim  the  wood  and  they  have  house,  hedge 
and  honour  boote  [sic]  and  crop  for  the  fire  on  their  own 
tenements.  They  all  take  waifs  in  their  respective  liberties, 
and  the  Sheriff  of  Westmorland  has  claimed  them  of  late  and 
appointed  a  Deputy. 

Staveley  Hall  in  Over  Staveley,  quarter  of  a  mile  North  of 
the  chapel,  has  been  called  the  manor  house  of  Upper  Staveley, 
which  now  is  fallen,  nothing  being  standing  but  the  wall  which 
belongs  to  Mr.  Will.  Birket,  being  on  his  tenement  and  in  that 
part  which  belongs  to  the  crown. 

[There  is]  another  called  the  Old  Hall  in  Nether  Staveley 
one  mile  South  West.  There  is  nothing  standing  but  the  vaults 
and  walls  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Brathwaite.  And  [there  is] 
another  Hall  within  twice  twelve  score  yards,  in  the  liberties 
of  which  demesne  both  halls  are  contained  and  belongs  to  Mr. 
Brathwaite.  This  estate  belonged  once  to  the  name  of  Carus 
and  the  court  is  kept  here  for  Mr.  Brathwaite  or  at  any  of  his 
tenants'  houses. 


Robert  de  Thweng  Marmaduke  de  Thweng  =  Isabel,  dau.  of  Will  de  Ross 

brother  and  heir  of  .... 
Robert,  summoned  to 
Pari.  35  Ed.  I  till  16 
Ed.  II  —  died  that  year 

William  de  Thweng 
to  whom  his  father  gave  lands  in  Helsington,  Kirkby  in  Kendal, 
Warton  and  other  places  with  the  manor  of  Thweng  16  Ed.  II 
aetatis  30.  He  was  summonded  to  Pari.  18  Ed.  II  but  never 
afterwards. 

This  William  de  Thweng  in  the  2nd  of  Ed.  Ill,  obtained  a  grant 
for  a  market  every  week  upon  Friday  and  a  fair  yearly  on  the 
eve,  day  and  morrow  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  at  Staveley. 
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[These  are  the]  Freeholds  in  Nether  Staveley;  Hollin  How 
belonging  to  John  Philipson  of  Calgarth.  The  Ash,  and  Roberth 
—  both  freeholds  belonging  to  Christopher  Philipson;  Hen- 
field  and  Broadfield ;  Crag  and  Sandy  Hill  belonging  to  Henry 
Mackereth;  Goosegreen  Yeat  belonging  to  Robert  Chanton. 
[Also]  Stockbridge  belonging  to  Roger  Harrison,  Moss  Side 
belonging  to  Robert  Harrison  [and]  Far  Fair  Bank  (a  hall) 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gay.  Grassgarth  belonging  to  Peter  Birket 
and  Ruston  belonging  to  Roger  Harrison  [are  the  only]  free- 
holds in  Hugil. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Sleddal  chapelry  and  is 
divided  by  the  ridge  of  Potter  Fell.  On  the  South  [it  is 
bounded]  with  Underbarrow,  divided  from  it  by  the  top  of 
Rod-Rad.  On  the  West  [it  is  bounded]  with  Crook  chapelry 
divided  from  it  by  the  ridge  of  Brackenthwaite  Fell.  On  the 
North  [it  is  bounded]  with  Kentmere  chapelry,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  Black  beck  which  runs  by  Milrig. 

There  is  a  park  called  Staveley  park  wherein  Staveley  Hall 
j stands,  now  all  in  tenancy  customary  and  heriotable  and  all 
the  lords  have  tenants  in  it. 

It  has  not  been  replenished  [with  deer  ?]  within  memory 
but  there  are  clean  marts,  wild  cats,  foxes  and  otters. 

Sheckles  Water,  two  miles  North  East  of  the  chapel,  is 
stored  with  tuss,  pike  and  eels.  There  is  some  moorgame. 
[There  is]  some  yew  at  Burntknot,  [a]  store  of  juniper,  and 
some  large  holly  trees.  raspberries  and  strawberries 

[are  found  here].  [There  is]  meadow  land,  arable  land  and 
pasture  [in  this  chapelry]. 

The  chapel  [at]  Ings,  vulgarly  [called]  Ings  chapel,  [is] 
so  called  from  the  long  Ing  or  Meadow  near  to  the  head  of 
which  it  stands.  I  viewed  [it]  on  the  outside  but  could  not 
enter  for  want  of  keys. 

Since  this  I  visited  it  at  the  end  of  March  1693,  and  it  [is] 
a  good,  handsome  chapel  well  sealed  [  =  ceiled  ?]  and  in 
good  repair,  all  which  was  done,  and  the  chapel  itself,  they 
say,  built  by  one  Rowland  Wilson,  a  poor  boy  in  this  hamlet 
ijwho  went  into  the  South  to  try  his  fortune.  When  he  came 
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[to]  London  [he]  had  nothing  left  but  a  groat  in  his  pocket, 
yet  afterwards  [he]  came  to  a  great  estate,  by  the  Blackwell 
Hall  trade  as  some  do  report,  and  disposed  of  much  of  it  to 
pious  uses.  [He]  built  or  at  least  repaired  and  endowed  this 
chapel  .  .   for  reading  prayers  and  teaching  school  there. 

"In  former  times  the  Lord  himself  complained 
That  private  men  their  houses  did  adorn 
But  that  the  Church,  and  house  of  God  remain 
Ungarnished,  all  ruinale  [sic]  and  torn. 
But  now  the  fruit  of  lively  faith  appears 
Within,  without  a  man  of  tender  years 
On  private  charge,  this  Chapel  to  God's  praise 
Did  beautify,  his  name  and  fame  always 
Shall  follow  him,  as  he  doth  follow  Christ, 
In  whom  alone  doth  faith  and  works  consist. 
If  any  ask  whose  charges  wrought  the  same 
A  Wilson  son,  and  Rowland  is  his  name. 

Anno  Christi  1635." 

(These  verses  were  formerly  written  on  the  place  where  the 
King's  arms  now  stand  between  the  chancel  and  body  of  the 
chapel,  but  being  obliterated,  had  been  utterly  lost,  but  that 
they  were  preserved  by  Mr.  James  Robinson,  now  chaplain 
there,  who  wrote  them  down  from  the  mouth  of  a  neighbour 
who  had  got  them  memorised  when  he  was  a  boy). 

The  tenement  called  Low  Hall  ...  he  built  himself,  as 
appears  from  some  sentences  written  on  the  wall  in  the  best 
chamber,  where  with  much  ado  I  made  out  these  lines  showing 
that  he  was  a  labourer  at  first  in  the  county  of  Kent : 

"Thys  hous  was  buylded  by  me,  Rowland  Wilson,  laborer 
in  too  Kent.  As  God  hath  appointed  my  life  to  be 
spent  ..." 

(by  this  I  hoped  to  have  found  out  his  age,  there  being  some 
lime  daubed  over  the  figures  —  but  (alas)  it  had  broken  out 
before,  so  that  it  could  not  be  retrieved  by  me).  Tis  said  that 
when  he  had  built  this  house  he  dined  in  this  room  all  the 
neighbours  in  a  most  sumptuous  [manner]  having  one  of  all 
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sorts  [of  dishes] ,  and  that  he  would  not  (such  was  his  humility) 
sit  down  amongst  them  but  stood  at  their  back  to  serve  and 
wait  on  them. 

Hence  I  went  up  a  little  higher  to  the  North-West  to  Hugil 
to  the  house  of  .  .  .  Birket  who  told  me  his  ancestors  had 

!  Calgarth,  and  that  he  had  writing  that  declared  the  same,  but 
I  saw  them  not.  Here  I  met  with  John  Gowling  my  quondam 
parishioner.  And  this  I  suppose  to  have  been  formerly  the 
manorhouse  .  .  .  because  St.  Ann's  Chapel,  a  large  ancient 
ruin  which  has  two  arches  and  wings  on  each,  stands  opposite 
to  it  in  the  very  courtyard,  and  hence,  without  doubt,  comes 
the  name  Hugil  which  is  not  worn  out  from  amongst  the  vulgar 

Isort  of  people  to  this  day. 

Hugil  and  Ings  [contain]  thirty  five  families.  There  is  a  ruin 
I  of  an  old  chapel  called  St.  Ann's  at  Grassgarth  quarter  of  a 
mile  North  of  the  chapel. 

It  is  an  appendant  to  Staveley  Chapel  where  the  people 
jhave  seats,  are  christened  and  buried  and  pay  something  to- 
wards the  chaplain's  salary.  It  is  not  known  by  what  name 
it  was  dedicated  but  their  Rushbearing  was  formerly  on  St. 
James's  Day.  The  bell  was  given  fifteen  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Helme  of  Troutron  (alias  Higher  Fair  Bank)  which  was  lately 
Mr.  Gay's  and  is  now  sold  to  Mr.  Robinson  the  curate. 

The  house  adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  West  belongs  to  the 
|  chaplain  or  curate  and  an  ancient  salary  of  seven  nobles 
'(£2.  6.  8d),  of  which  every  house  pays  a  proportion  greater 
lor  lesser  according  to  their  seats,  which  salary  was  augmented 
with  five  marks  per  annum  paid  yearly  at  Michaelmas  by  the 
King's  or  Queen's  auditors.  And  £12  per  annum  given  by 
Mr.  Rowland  Wilson  of  the  Low  Hall  in  Grassgarth  where  he 
was  born,  and  who  first  advanced  the  family  of  the  Wilsons. 
This  was  given  towards  the  maintaining  of  a  Free  School  at 
tings  in  consideration  of  which  he  [the  chaplain]  taught  all  the 
:  chapelry  free  without  any  Quarter  pence.  But  of  strangers  he 
[has  as  they  can  agree.  They  teach  the  school  in  the  chapel  at 
[Ings. 

They  pay  their  corn  in  meal  silver  to  the  farmer,  under 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  They  pay  hay  silver  with  their 
Easter  reckonings  to  the  vicar  and  wool  in  kind  to  the  rector. 
This  chapelry  pays  ^40  per  annum  to  Staveley. 

The  King's  freeholders  are  Peter  Birket  of  the  house  in 
Grassgarth  next  to  St.  Ann's  Chapel  (who  says  all  the  hamlet 
belonged  to  his  ancestors)  [and]  Roger  Harrison  who  holds  a 
tenement  in  Raston  [sic]  —  a  house  at  the  high  end  of  Garth, 
East  from  St.  Ann's  Chapel  about  forty  yards,  which  belongs 
to  Mr.  Wilson  of  Low  Hall,  who  had  them  both  from  his 
grandmother  who  was  "Brave  Wilson's"  daughter.  The  rest 
of  the  King's  tenants  are  customary,  at  fine  certain  —  a  year's 
rent  on  the  death  of  the  lord,  and  three  years  rent  on  death 
or  alienation  —  and  [are]  heriotable. 

Mr.  Graham's  tenants  are  customary,  at  fine,  arbitrary  and 
heriotable,  purchased  from  Bellingham.  Mr.  Brathwaite's  are: 
customary  etc.  [though  it  is]  not  known  of  whom  [they  were] 
purchased.  The  widows  have  the  personal  estate  and  all  the 
tenant  right  land  of  their  husbands  during  pure  viduity. 

Hence  we  returned  by  the  High  House  and  Orrest  Head 
(where  I  saw  a  Hay  worm  slain  in  the  wa}/  —  as  thick  as  my 
finger  and  almost  a  foot  long  —  somewhat  like  a  striped  eeL 
or  a  common  earthworm  but  somewhat  more  brown).  This 
High  House  belonged  to  the  Brathwaites,  an  heiress  whereof 
bestowed  herself  on  a  country  fellow.93  There  are  arms  in  the 
windows  and  in  a  parchment  roll  of  matches.  But  she  deny- 
ing them  to  my  memory,  I  passed  them  by.  Here,  Anno 
Christi  792,  Eathredy  King  of  the  Northumberians  slew  the 
sons  of  King  Elfwold  whom  he  fetched  from  Yorkshire  that 
he  might  confirm  the  kingdom  to  him  in  their  blood  and 
wickedness. 

Windermere  Church  stands  in  a  large  and  level  churchyard 
in  the  midst  of  Bowness,  a  small  country  village,  with  a  school- 
house  [and]  with  nine  or  ten  other  houses  about  it,  where 
there  is  a  sort  of  Market  or  meeting  place  lately  begun.  Here 
I  busied  myself  till  late  at  night  in  drawing  out  some  of  the 
coats  of  arms,  and  lay  again  at  the  Parsonage  house. 

93  Dorothy  Brathwaite  married  Miles  Atkinson. 
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There  was  a  market  house  —  or  rather  a  meeting  house 
built  there  this  last  winter,  1692,  by  Sir  Christopher  Philip- 
son,  the  parson  of  Windermere  and  other  subscribers  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  with  some  of  the  town.  It  stands 
just  opposite  the  church  on  the  South  side  of  the  churchyard. 

On  Sunday  I  preached  at  Windermere  for  Mr.  Wilson  and 
was  seized  upon  by  my  kind  brother,  Sir  Christopher  Philip- 
son,  who  carried  us  to  the  isle  where  I  lay  all  night,  and  re- 
turned next  day  to  finish  my  work  in  the  said  church,  and 
were  kept  busy  till  twelve  at  night,  and  a  storm  [having] 
arisen,  we  lay  together  at  the  Parsonage  house  but  dined  again 

I  on  the  isle  on  Tuesday.  After  dinner  we  went  to  visit  Lady 
Holm  where  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  chapel,  the 
foundations  of  which  seemed  to  appear,  and  the  very  name 
bespeaking  as  much,  which  I  have  since  had  confirmed  by 

I  evidence  that  is  undeniable.  And  I  look  upon  it  to  have  been 

I  a  hermitage  where  the  two  young  princes,  of  whom  we  have 

;  spoken,  were  interred  if  not  murdered. 

The  parish  church  is  in  Bowness  but  goes  by  the  name  of 
-  Windermere  Church,  the  great  lake  being  so  remarkable  that 
1  it  gives  name  both  to  the  church  and  parish.  It  is  a  handsome, 
i  large  church  having  two  rows  of  pillars  in  it  and  two  aisles 
[  I  besides  the  body  of  it,  and  is  leaded  all  over.  The  steeple 
;  is  a  square  tower  with  a  clock,  given  by  Richard  Shaw  and 
■  Martin  Suart  of  Undermillbeck,  three  bells  and  a  Saint's  bell. 
3  And  there  was  an  organ  in  the  church  which  was  cut  in  pieces 
e  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  by  the  Roundhead  party,  this 
I  parish  being  very  loyal  to  the  King,  their  lord  and  master. 
(There  is  one  monument  of  black  marble  set  up  in  the  wall  on 
I  the  North  side  of  the  great  window,  with  this  inscription: 

"A  man  I  was,  worms  meat  I  am, 
To  earth  returned  from  whence  I  came. 
Many  removes  on  earth  I  had, 
In  earth  at  length  my  bed  is  made. 
lf  A  bed  which  Christ  did  not  disdain 

Although  it  could  not  him  retain 
His  deadly  foes  might  plainly  see 
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Over  sin  and  death  his  victory 

Here  must  I  rest  till  Christ  shall  let  me  see 

His  promised  Jerusalem  and  her  felicity." 

The  author's  epitaph  upon  himself  made  in  the  time  of  his 
sickness.  "Roburtus  Philipson  Gent.  d.  XIIII  [sic]  Octobris 
Ano  Salutis  1631  aetatis  suae  63." 

The  East  window  of  the  High  Quire  is  said  to  have  come 
from  [Cartmel  Priory]  and  has  two  rows  of  lights.  [There  are 
jour]  coats  of  arms  in  the  second  upper  light  [of  which  the 
second  is]  Urswick  of  Coniston;  in  the  third  upper  light  [are 
another  jour  arms] ;  in  the  fourth  upper  light  is  the  Royal 
Arms  with  a  file  or  three  labels  argent ;  in  the  fifth  upper  light 
[are  six  more  arms] ;  in  the  sixth  light  [are  jour  more  arms 
including]  an  escalop  argent  in  a  piece  of  glass  inversed,  which 
may  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Stricklands  of  Sizergh, 
broken  and  misplaced,  being  now  where  the  head  of  the  crucifix 
has  been.  I  sent  up  the  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Hob,  to  view 
these  arms  more  closely  with  the  help  of  a  ladder  .  .  .  but  he 
having  no  manner  of  skill  in  heraldry,  I  have  drawn  them 
as  they  appeared  to  the  [i.e.  my]  eyes. 

In  the  lower  lights,  which  are  much  longer,  are  St.  George 
on  foot,  St.  Mary,  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Catherine,  which  are  the  saints  in  whose  names 
the  Church  and  chapels  are  dedicated.  At  the  foot  of  the  said 
lower  lights  [are]  these  figures  of  gentlemen  and  their  ladies 
praying  in  surcoats  of  arms.  In  the  second  long  light  of  the 
East  window  ...  is  a  man  and  woman  .  .  .  and  written  above 
in  text  letters  is  "Will  Thornborr  and  his  wife",  in  the  next 
[long  light]  are  some  priests.  In  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  [are]  some  of  like  sort  but  the  letters  are  gone  which 
should  have  discovered  them. 

There  is  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  high  window  belonging  to  the 
middle  aisle,  which  is  so  obscure  and  at  such  a  distance  that 
I  am  not  able  to  make  anything  of  it. 

There  are  three  coats  of  arms  in  the  side  window  next  to 
the  Quire  in  the  North  aisle,  concerning  which  they  have  a 
tradition  that  a  shearman,  a  smith  and  a  carrier  were  buried 
there. 
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In  a  window  in  the  South  aisle  next  to  the  Quire  door  is 
written  in  text  letters,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  "Anno  Quingen- 
tissimo  vicessimo  tertio",  i.e.  1523  which  shows  the  time  when 
these  windows  were  done. 

[The  following  inscriptions  appear  on  the  bells. ] 
On  the  little  bell : 

"CW.  PC.  IW.  MG.  TE  NE  TP  WM 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  1666  W.S." 

On  the  middle  bell:  ry- 

"S  +  S  TtV  (a  rose)  + 

And  on  the  great  bell: 


LP.  W.P.  T.A.  A.G.  T.P.  G.B.  M.M.  C.  WARD." 


On  St.  James's  day  the  young  people  of  the  parish  use 
to  bring  rushes,  to  strew  the  church,  in  white  sheets  with 
flowers  and  garlands  —  and  formerly  they  used  [to  hold] 
summerings  or  summer  games.  [When]  Charles  I  came  to  his 
crown  there  was  a  great  contest  between  Aplethwaite  [sic]  and 
Undermilbeck  (two  hamlets  in  this  parish)  which  should  outvie 
I  [the  other]  in  garlands  and  summer  rods  (which  were  long 
I  poles  like  fishing  butts  adorned  with  flowers  and  painted), 
-  there  being  a  hundred  or  [more]  on  each  side,  and  with  all 
sorts  of  pastimes,  music  and  dancing. 

The  Parsonage  House  is  called  the  Hall,  there  being  no 
I  other  gentleman's  house  in  the  village  of  Bowness.  The  house 
is  a  stone  building,  slated  all  over  and  in  good  repair.  It  stands 
upon  a  little  hill,  so  that  you  come  to  it  on  every  side  by  an 
ijeasy  ascent,  and  it  is  rendered  more  pleasant  by  reason  of 
Windermere  Water  on  the  North  and  West  side,  upon  the 
banks  of  which  is  the  glebe  land.  Hobby  Hawks  build  in  the 
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glebe  wood  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  three  young  ones  [at] 
one  time.  The  glebe  land  is  a  mile  in  length  and  reaches  from 
the  house  to  the  waterside,  where  the  minister  of  the  parish 
has  his  pleasure  boat  for  recreation.  There  is  a  good  garden 
and  orchard,  and  a  store  of  Pollards  on  the  glebe  land,  which 
serve  for  fuel,  with  other  timber  trees.  A  part  of  [the 
parsonage]  was  formerly  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Richard  Archer,94 
sometime  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  another  part 
by  Mr.  William  Wilson95  formerly  taberder  of  the  same 
college,  now  the  rector  here.  A  pension  [is]  paid  by  the  Parson 
of  Windermere  of  a  mark  per  annum  every  Easter  to  the  Vicar 
of  Kendal. 

This  parish  is  but  one  entire  lordship  called  Windermere 
lordship  and  there  are  also  some  tenants  in  Crook  which  be- 
long to  it  .  .  .  The  King  is  lord  of  it,  but  the  lands  are  now 
settled  on  the  Queen  who  has  rents  certain  of  every  tenement 
with  different  fines  in  different  places.  She  has  also  heriots, 
waifs  and  strays,  and  keeps  a  court  baron.  The  tenants  also 
appear  (two  from  each  constablewick)  once  a  year  at  the 
bailiff's  command,  at  the  King's  court  in  Kendal. 

There  is  neither  manor  house  nor  demesne  lands  in  it,  but 
the  King's  steward  keeps  court  every  year,  or  his  deputy  fori 
him,  at  the  schoolhouse  in  Bowness,  but  how  these  lands  came 
to  the  crown,  by  escheat  or  otherwise,  [does  not  appear] . 

There  are  four  villages  in  this  lordship,  and  each  of  them  a> 
distinct  constablewick  —  Ambleside,  Troutbeck  [for  details 
of  which  see  further  below],  Aplethwaite  [sic]  and  Under- 
milbeck  of  which  Bowness  is  part. 

Applethwaite  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  abund- 
ance of  apple  trees  (which  have  been  planted  in  their  orchards, 
though  now  there  are  not  many)  and  the  bottoms  thereabouts 
which  in  their  country  language  are  called  "Thwaites".  It 
is  a  long  straggling  hamlet,  or  rather  a  number  of  single  houses 
rudely  disposed  and  of  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 

94  Richard  Archer,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Windermere  1644/ 5-1652.  Born  in  Kendal 
1610.  Entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  a  bateller  1625  and  matriculated  the 
same  year.  B.A.  1630,  M.A.  1633,  Fellow  1633-46,  B.D.  1642.  Died,  and  was  buried 
at  Windermere  November  1652.  See  CW2  ix  50. 

95  See  footnote  80. 
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extending  itself  three  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  The 
houses  are  built  of  rag  stone  and  most  of  them  [are]  slated, 
having  their  lands  for  the  most  part,  about  their  houses,  which 
is  the  reason  why  they  are  so  far  distant  from  one  another. 
It  is  an  entire  constablewick  and  the  river  Troutbeck  runs 
(at  about  eleven  score  yards  from  their  houses)  at  the  high 
end  of  the  constablewick  called  Linefit,  on  the  West  side  of 
it  and  this  part  is  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  Troutbeck 
chapel.  The  great  road  between  Kendal  and  Cockermouth  goes 
through  it. 

There  is  a  common  belonging  to  this  hamlet  called  Apple- 
thwaite  Fell  which  adjoins  it,  in  which  there  is  ling,  bracken 
and  quarries  of  slate  and  limestone  and  a  good  store  of  peat 
pots  whence  they  have  their  fuel.  Another  little  common  which 
is  called  Scale  Knot  .  .  .  joins  it  on  the  South  East  side. 

Undermilbeck,  of  which  Bowness  is  a  part,  makes  another 
constablewick,  and  it  takes  [its]  name  from  the  river  above 
[it] ,  which  comes  from  Applethwaite  dividing  that  place  from 
this,  which  drives  a  mill  here.  The  chapelry  of  Winster  is  in 
this  constablewick,  but  neither  [in  this]  lordship  nor  parish. 
It  is  four  miles  distant  from  Hawkshead  market  and  six  from 
Kendal. 

The  houses  are  of  rough,  thin  stone  and  stand  straggling 
for  the  most  part,  except  in  Bowness  round  the  church  where 
there  are  over  a  dozen  houses  standing  pretty  thick,  and  many 
of  them  covered  with  blue  slate  got  in  their  own  grounds.  It 
j  is  seated  for  the  most  part  below  the  river  which  runs  on  the 
North  East  side  of  it  and  so  pours  itself  into  Windermere  Water 
which  also  belongs  to  this  township  in  part.  And  here  they 
have  a  ferry  boat  to  convey  the  market  folk  and  other 
passengers  from  Hawkshead  to  Kendal.  The  places  of  chief 
remark  are  the  church  .  .  .  the  school  and  the  parsonage  house. 

The  school  is  a  stone  building  of  two  stories  under  [the] 
roof  and  [is]  six  yards  broad  and  thirteen  yards  long,  with  a 
chimney  at  the  end  of  it,  and  [it  is]  slated  all  over.  It  stands 
South  East  from  the  church  about  a  hundred  yards. 

[Here  there  is  a  letter  inserted,  of  which  this  is  a  large 
extract] .  (This  came  from  Thomas  Dixon,  father  to  Mr.  Dixon, 
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fellow  of  our  house,  now  Doctor  in  Divinity)96  .  .  .  "The 
stock  belonging  thereunto  (which  was  at  first  but  ^ioo  is  now 
advanced  to  ^200)  began  in  King  James'  reign  by  the  liberal 
contribution  of  some  well-disposed  persons  in  the  two  hamlets 
of  Applethwaite  and  Undermilbeck,  but  the  school  house  was 
not  built  till  about  forty  years  ago  (circa  annus  1637)  at  which 
time  another  contribution  was  made  by  the  two  hamlets  for 
the  erecting  of  the  said  school  which  is  governed  by  four 
trustees  and  ten  feofees.  The  Trustees  at  present  are  Robert 
Philipson  of  Cal garth,  William  Wilson,  Rector  of  Winder- 
mere, Thomas  Dixon  of  Orresthead  and  Robert  Birkett  of 
Luckbarrow  whose  respective  heirs  or  successors  are  to  be 
deputed  to  this  office  for  ever.  And  the  feofees  are  to  be  chosen 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  most  substantial  and  able  men  in  both 
the  aforesaid  hamlets  and  when  one  half  of  them  is  dead,  the 
surviving  half  makes  choice  of  such  as  are  to  complete  and 
fill  up  the  number  and  then  new  security  is  drawn  between 
the  Trustees  and  feofees  and  so  from  age  to  age  perpetually/' 
The  schoolmaster  at  present  is  Thomas  Wells. 

There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable  in  Bowness;  that  most 
of  the  people  are  poor  cottagers  paying  13d  a  year  to  the  king, 
yet  will  not  betake  themselves  to  any  employment  except 
begging.  They  inter-marry  one  with  another  and  will  spend 
all  they  have  in  the  wedding  week  and  then  go  begging,  and 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  same  trade,  never  permitting 
them  to  do  a  day's  work  for  pay.  There  was  only  one  man 
(as  has  been  observed  these  forty  years)  that  betook  himself 
to  an  honest  employment;  he  was  sore  exclaimed  against  for 
breaking  their  custom  and  his  neighbours  told  him  'twas  never 
a  good  world  since  Bowness  people  went  to  work. 

There  are  in  this  hamlet  (but  in  the  parish  of  Kendal)  four- 
teen or  fifteen  tenements  which  belong  to  this  lordship  on  the 
same  side  of  the  water,  which  hold  of  the  King  in  the  same 
manor  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

There  are  also  three  tenements  at  Green  over  against  Lady 
Holm  in  this  hamlet  and  lordship  which  appear  at  court  pay- 
ing .  .  .  Greenhew  to  the  King,  but  heriots  and  a  fineable  rent 

96  See  footnote  82. 
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by  composition  to  Mr.  Philipson  of  Calgarth,  which  seems  to 
make  that  a  petty  lordship.  Mr.  Philipson  also  pays  to  the 
King's  Grave  [?]  of  Undermilbeck,  to  be  paid  to  the  auditors 
for  the  use  of  the  crown,  £26  yearly  as  a  free  rent  for  his  estate. 
And  he  has  also  tenants  at  a  place  called  Winster  which  is  a 
distinct  lordship  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Kendal  yet 
(perhaps  for  that  reason,  because  they  are  his)  are  put  in  this 
hamlet.  They  do  suit  and  service  at  their  own  court  baron 
held  in  their  own  liberty  where  the  lord  pleases  to  appoint. 
[They]  pay  boon  hens  and  capons,  shearing  etc.  rents  and 
fine  certain  [paid]  by  a  late  composition,  but  it  does  not  stand 
good  because  the  estate  was  under  entail.  But  these  pay  noth- 
ing at  all  to  the  King. 

There  is  a  freehold  in  this  township  called  Oldfield,  which 
belongs  to  Christopher  Philipson,  which  is  well  wooded  with 
oak  timber  trees.  And  there  are  tenements  in  a  place  called 
Luckbarrow  within  this  hamlet  which  do  suit  and  service  at 
the  King's  court  baron  paying  a  small  quit  rent  and  greenhew 
(as  everyone  of  the  King's  tenants  do)  being  2d  a  tenement  .  .  . 
These  tenants  of  Luckbarrow  pay  rent  and  fine  certain  accord- 
ing to  composition,  and  heriots,  also  by  composition  to  Richard 
Duckett  of  Kendal,  an  attorney,  to  whom  they  were  either 
sold  or  mortgaged  by  Timothy  Knipe  or  his  son  William,  they 
being  bought  by  Samuel  Knipe  (father  of  Timothy)  about 
thirty  six  years  ago,  from  Anthony  Garnet  of  Crosthwaite 
(later  of  Crook  and  now  dead). 

There  is  also  another  tenement  which  does  suit  at  this  court 
called  Thornbarrow  Hall.  It  pays  quit  rent  and  greenhew  to 
the  King  and  five  shillings  per  annum  rent  to  the  Lord  Whar- 
ton of  Wharton  Hall.  This  has  belonged  to,  and  been  built 
by,  the  Thornbarrows  —  whence  it  is  that  we  have  their  names, 
arms  and  pictures  in  the  church  window. 

There  are  also  seven  tenements  at  Lindeth  and  five  at  Storrs 
with  a  parcel  of  peat  moss,  which  do  suit  and  service  at  the 
King's  court  baron  paying  quit  rent  and  Greenhew,  but  were 
fineable  to  a  family  of  Wilsons  formerly  of  Spital  in  the  parish 
of  Kendal  paying  a  certain  rent  with  heriots  and  a  fine 
)  arbitrary;  it  is  ready  to  be  sold. 
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WILSON  OF  SPITAL 


Arthur  Wilson  =  ? 


John  Wilson  =  ? 


Barthe,  an  attorney  at  =  ? 
at  the  King's  bench 


John,  who  released  his 
brother  Allane  (now 
living  10/10/1676) 


Allane,  to  whom 
Barthe  gave  it  by  will 
d.  1674. 


A  market  was  kept  [at  Bowness]  on  Sundays  —  meat, 
cockle,  sheepskins,  swills  [being  sold]  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Church  under  the  Yew  tree  about  fifty  years  ago.  But  [it  had] 
no  charter.  Now  there  is  a  meeting  every  Friday. 

There  is  a  large  common  belonging  to  this  place,  one  part 
of  which  is  called  Brantfell  in  which  are  quarries  for  rough 
walling  stone  and  a  store  of  bracken  and  there  is  a  place  where 
they  used  to  have  their  summer  sports.  [On]  the  other, 
Lindeth  or  Crook  Fell,  there  are  quarries  of  stone,  turf  and 
a  [barrow]  of  peat  with  plenty  of  fern  or  furze  which  they 
call  whins.  [There  are]  plenty  [of]  martes  and  wild  cats,  pike 
[and]  perch.  [MachelVs]  informers  [were]  Sir  Christopher 
Philipson,  Parson  Wilson  [and]  Christopher  Dixon. 

Thence  I  went  up  to  visit  Caugarth  (Calgarth)  the  only  seat 
excepting  the  Parsonage  on  Windermere  banks  .  .  .  There  is 
in  this  house  a  good  hall  and  parlour,  and  an  excellent  dining 
room  which  views  the  great  lake,  in  all  of  which  places  I  drew 
out  arms,  and  returned  to  the  island. 

There  is  also  a  Hall  in  the  West  side  of  this  place  called 
Calgarth,  a  mile  from  the  church  and  seven  from  Kendal.  It 
is  a  fair  stone  building  and  in  good  repair.  The  situation  of  it 
is  very  pleasant,  being  built  on  level  [ground]  within  twelve 
score  [yards]  of  Windermere  Water,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
in  prospect  out  of  the  dining  room.  [It]  is  rendered  more 
commodious  by  a  parcel  of  fishing  belonging  to  it,  very  good 
gardens  and  orchards  about  it,  and  there  were  stately  woods 
belonging  to  it,  but  lately  cut  down,  in  the  place  of  which  some 
young  [trees]  are  growing.  There  is  a  demesne  belonging  to 
it  which  lies  by  the  house,  and  the  land  is  very  good  for 
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meadow,  corn  and  pasture.  But  there  are  no  tenants  here 
[although]  those  of  Winster  appear  at  this  place.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  that  this  estate  did  formerly  belong  to  the  family 
of  Cawgarths,  who  took  their  name  from  here,  and  of  which 
surname  there  were  some  remaining  not  many  years  since  — 
for  Thomas  Mackerith,  an  ancient  man  now  living  in  Amble- 
side, was  told  by  a  neighbour  who  died  about  forty  years  since 
,  of  one  Cawgarth  of  Waterhead. 

;  [There  are  several  coats  of]  arms  in  the  Hall  windows;  the 
first  is  Philipson  impaling  Carus,  the  second  is  Philipson 
,  impaling  (azure  6  lyoncels  rampart  argent);  the  next  is  the 
1  Briggs  coat  of  arms.  The  fourth  is  Philipson  impaling  Wyville, 
i!  the  next  Philipson  quartering  Carus,  [and  the  last]  are  Philip- 
;  son's  paternal  coats.  [It]  is  also  in  plaster  on  the  hall  chimney 
,  with  this  motto  above  "Fide  non  fraude"  where  also  is  Carus 
[  impaling  Wyville  both  in  plaster  and  the  same  with  the  former 
?  is  in  glass  in  the  parlour. 


1  There  is  a  stately  wainscotted  dining-room  which  looks  onto 
'  Windermere,  and  on  the  chimney-piece  are  these  simple  coats : 
'  Philipson,  Wyville,  Carus  and  Briggs. 

5  There  is  also  written  on  the  hall  window  in  four  panes  of 
5  glass,  being  oblong  squares  [sic]  in  capital  letters: 

j      "Robert  Phillison / and  Jennet  Laibor/ne  his  wife.  He 
dyed  in  Anno  1539  /  She  22  of  December  1579." 

I  "Rowland  Phillis/on  And  Katherine  C/airos  his  wife. 
)        He  /  dyed  in  Anno  1516  /  She  30th  of  Awgus  1579.  "96a 

r      9  6a  His  Inquisition  post-mortem  shows  he  died  on  8  September  1582. 


Philipson  impaling  Carus 
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And  on  [similar]  panes  in  the  parlour: 

"CP.  who  died  in  1566  on  21  of  August." 
[and]  on  another  R.K.  1569. 

And  on  a  silver  tumbler  [are]  the  arms  of  the  Philipsons 
impaling  ...  I  suppose  it  is  intended  for  Crakenthorpe. 

The  family  of  the  Philipsons  are  descended  of  an  ancient 
family  of  the  Thirwalls  of  Thirlewall  Castle  by  the  Picts  Wall 
on  the  edge  of  Northumberland  which  adjoins  Cumberland, 
and  are  said  to  have  come  to  Westmorland  and  assumed  this 
surname  on  [the  following]  occasion.  There  [was]  a  league 
between  England  and  Scotland  and  some  Scottish  officers  [who 
came]  to  search  [for]  amunition  in  Thirlwall  would  needs 
rudely  press  into  a  room  that  was  locked  up,  whereupon  a 
younger  son  of  the  family  killed  one  of  the  officers,  [this} 
being  a  violation  of  the  league  .  .  .  ,  he  was  forced  to  flee  and 
came  to  a  place  here  in  Nether  Staveley  called  Hollin  How. 
[It  was]  then  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  tanner  who  [was] 
wanting  stock  to  trade  withal  and  the  young  gentleman, 
having  money  enough  (for  his  father  had  given  him  his 
portion),  furnished  the  tanner  on  the  condition  that  he  might 
go  halves,  by  which  he  increased  his  money  considerably  and 
at  length  got  this  house  which  was  their  first  seat.  How  they 
came  to  Calgarth  and  Thwatterden  [Crook]  Hall  does  not 
appear,  but  Christopher  Philipson,  Receiver  to  King  Edward 
VI  in  these  Northern  parts  (who  died  August  21st  1566),  was 
the  first  of  that  name  I  find  at  Calgarth  .  .  .  The  Philipsons 
of  Crook  were  also  owners  of  Helsfell  Hall  in  Strickland  Ketel, 
purchased  by  Miles,  great,  great  grandfather  to  Sir  Christopher 
(for  Miles'  mother  was  a  Briggs  of  Helsfell  Hall). 

On  Wednesday  the  parson  and  I  set  forward  for  Ridall 
[Rydal]  viewing  on  the  way  a  pretty  new  house  of  one  of  the 
Philipsons.  Then  St.  Katherine's  chapel,  used  of  late  years, 
but  now  converted  into  a  dwelling  house.  The  figure  and  posi- 
tion of  it,  being  East  and  West  and  [having]  an  East  window, 
like  other  chapels,  now  walled  up,  [and]  the  name  confirms 
that  it  has  been  a  chapel.  The  salary  which  belonged  to  it  is 
swallowed  up  amongst  the  inhabitants,  who  have  thought  it 
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PHILIPSON  OF  THWATTERDEN  AND  CALGARTH 


Miles  Philipson  of 
Thwatterden  Hall 
Esq.  J. P.  Steward 
and  Receiver  of 
all  the  Crown 
rents  in  the 
Barony  of 
Kendal 


Barbara,  sister  and  coheir 

of  Francis  Sands  of  Conishead 

in  Lancashire 


Robert  P.  of  Thwatter- 
den Hall,  Steward  and 
Receiver  of  Crown 
Rents  in  the  Barony  of 
of  Kendal 


Ann  Latus 


A  daughter 
who  had  to 
her  second 
husband  one 
Arundel 
I 

I 


Christopher  P.  of  Thwatterden  Hall, 
captain  of  foot  (1597-1630) 


Miles  who  had 
from  his 
father  the 
moity  of 
Conishead 
which  he  sold 
to  his  sister, 
the  Countess. 
This  Miles  is  now 
of  ...  .  great 
fortune 
I 

I 


Mary,  the  dau.  of  William  Hudleston 
of  Millom  Castle  in  Cumberland 


I 

John  P.  Fellow 
of  Murton 
College  Oxford 
who  (was) 
offered  the 
presentation  of 
Windermere 
but  he  refused. 


Hudleston  P. 
Colonel  under 
Charles  I 
(b.  1621) 


Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Allan  Askeugh  Esq. 
of  Skeughsby  in 
Yorks,  eight  miles 
from  York 


I 

Robert  P. 
major  under 
King 
Charles  I 
(Robin  the 
Divil  d.  1663) 


Ann.  dau.  of 
Thomas  Knipe 
of  Burble- 
thwaite  in 
Lane,  near 
Witherslack 


Elizabeth 


Latus 


Sir  Christopher  P. 
(Sometime  M.P. 
for  Westmorland. 
Knighted  in  1681 
Deputy  Lieutenant 
in  1684.  Alive 
1704) 


Clara,  dau.  of 
Lionel  Robinson 
....  near 
Richmond  in 
Yorks.  Widow 
of  Francis 
Topham  of 
Aglethorpe  near 
Midleham 


I 

Alan,  capt.  of 
foot  in 
Flanders  at 
the  seige  of 
Mons  d.s.p. 


Robert,  capt. 
Privateer  not 
heard  of  these 
fourteen  years 


I 

Miles  at 
London 
unmarried 


Frances 


I  I 
Elizabeth  Clara 


better  to  spare  their  purses  in  paying  the  same  and  repairing 
their  chapel,  than  to  spare  their  legs  in  reparing  to  the  Mother 
Church.  It  stands  a  little  North  of  Calgarth,  but  being  thus 
lost,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  take  the  limits  and 
bounders.97 


97  B.  L.  Thomspon  writes:  "There's  nothing  left  of  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  but 
the  site  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  house  called  Chapel  Ridding.'' 
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Hence  we  travelled  to  Troutbeck  Chapel  which  is  parochial, 
and  a  pretty  fabric  in  handsome  repair,  having  a  steeple  with 
bells  in  it  and  a  good  chapel  yard  —  near  the  East  end  of 
which  stands  the  Free  School.  They  are  situated  in  a  hand- 
some, plain  valley  on  the  West  banks  of  which  stands  the  town 
of  Troutbeck  —  a  long,  rambling  disorderly  village  but  with 
good  houses  in  it  —  where  I  met  one  Browne,  an  ingenious 
countryman.  The  curate  there  gave  me  a  good  account  of  all 
things. 


This  place  takes  its  name  from  a  little  river  which  runs  by 
the  church  and  all  along  the  vale  which  has  plenty  of  Trout 
and  some  very  large  ones  about  Michaelmas  time.  At  the 
South  end  of  Troutbeck  being  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  I 
had  a  fine  prospect  of  Windermere  water  and  the  winding  of  it. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Kentmere  in  Kendal;  on  the 
South  with  the  Mother  Church  as  far  as  Nether  Orrest,  and 
so  by  Windermere  Water;  on  the  West  with  Ambleside  [and] 
on  the  North  with  Patterdale  in  Barton. 

Troutbeck  is  a  pretty  large  village  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  River  Troutbeck  running  on  the  East  of  it  —  which 
is  so  called  from  the  plentiful  trout  which  are  found  in  it,  and 
some  large  [ones]  at  Michaelmas.  It  springs  on  the  fells  at 
Troutbeck  Dalehead.  On  [this]  river  stand  four  mills;  three 
corn  and  one  paper  [mill] ,  all  of  which  pay  3  /  4d  free  rent  to 
the  King  for  the  liberty  of  breaking  the  stream,  being  the 
King's  water.  There  is  a  store  of  trout  and  eels  in  the  river 
and  only  two  stone  bridges  [cross  it]  the  lower  having  two 
arches. 

[Troutbeck]  is  a  mile  long,  but  not  with  a  continuous  range 
of  building.  The  houses  are  fair  stone  buildings  and  most  of 
them  are  slated. 

The  chapel  [is]  twenty  three  yards  long 
and  eight  yards  broad,  with  a  steeple. 
[There  is]  a  yew  tree  before  it  [with] 
nine  or  ten  branches,  three  yards  in 
diameter.  It  was  a  chapel  long  before  they 
Troutbeck  chapel.       obtained  the  favour  of  parochial  rights, 
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but  was  only  used  as  an  oratory  then,  for  they  [were] 
christened  and  buried  at  the  parish  church,  having  only  here 
a  licensed  reader. 

"Win.  Ld.  Bpp.  of  Chester  at  the  petition  and  supplication 
of  ye  inhabitants  of  Troutbeck  and  Aplethwaite  grants,  with 
the  consent  of  Adam  Carus,  rector  of  ye  parish  church  of 
Windermeer,  as  also  with  ye  consent  of  ye  parishoners  there, 
that  their  priest  lawfully  and  canonically  ordained  may  preach 
ye  word  of  God,  administer  ye  sacraments  etc.  And  that  ye 
people  of  Troutb.  and  Apleth.  may  resort  to  ye  said  chapel, 
by  ye  name  of  Jesus  Chapel  to  hear  etc.  ...  In  witness  whereof 
to  these  presents  we  have  put  our  Episcopall  seal  ye  18th  day 
of  July  Ano.  Dom.  1562  in  ye  2nd  year  of  our  consecration." 

"Matthew  Ld.  Arch  Bpp  of  Canterb.  at  Inhabitants  motion 
giveth  license  to  bury  their  dead  at  their  own  chapel  by  ye 
name  of  Jesus  Chapel  and  to  celebrate  both  ye  sacraments 
and  other  sacred  rites  and  to  hear  the  word  of  God  etc.  pro- 
vided always  yt  ye  aforesaid  Church  of  St.  Martin's  of  Winder- 
mere do  suffer  no  damage  or  detriment  hereby  in  any  of  its 
rights,  profits  or  dues  but  yt  ye  dues  of  ye  said  church  and 
of  ye  incumbant  of  ye  same  in  all  things  may  always  be  safe 
and  sure,  save  only  ye  liberty  of  baptism  and  burial  aforesaid. 

Given  under  our  Seal  of  Authority  ye  last  day  of  ye  month 
of  April  in  An.  D.  1563,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  our  consecra- 
tion."98 

The  ancient  salary  was  £/\.  10s.  raised  by  the  inhabitants 
according  to  the  priority  of  seats  —  the  highest  seat  being 
is.  8d.  and  so  by  degrees  to  6d  a  seat  which  is  the  lowest, 
and  when  any  is  admitted,  on  the  death  of  another,  into  the 
chancel,  which  is  done  by  Trustees  of  collectors  of  salary. 
[They  pay]  two  shillings  admittance  money  which  goes  to 
church  stock:  [for]  burial  in  the  chancel  [they  charge]  eight 
shillings,  and  in  the  body  [of  the  chapel]  3/4d  towards  the 
chapel  stock. 

A  little  schoolhouse,  two  stories  high,  stands  twenty  yards 

98  This  chapel  was  altered  ^nd  enlarged  in  1736  when  the  West  tower  was 
rebuilt. 
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from  the  chapel  near  the  end  of  the  chapel  yard,  which  was 
built  [in  1637]  out  of  church  stock  and  had  £5  per  annum 
settled  on  it,  where  the  chaplain  teaches.  There  is  a  road 
[which]  goes  by  the  church,  where  [there  is]  a  stone  bridge 
of  one  large  arch,  from  Kendal  to  Patterdale  and  so  to  Penrith. 

There  is  a  house  called  Park  House  which  stands  at  the 
South  side  of  Troutbeck  Park,  which  together  with  it  was 
given  by  King  Charles  I  to  Mr.  Hudleston  Philipson  for  his 
good  service  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  confirmed  by  King  Charles 
II  to  Christopher,  his  son  (later  Sir  Christopher  Philipson). 
It  is  free  land  paying  6d  quit  rent  annually  to  the  king.  [There 
are]  wild  cats,  clean  marts  and  plenty  of  moor  game  [in  the 
park] .  The  Ing  is  divided  amongst  divers  tenants  at  free  rent. 
It  was  formerly  held  by  lease  of  the  crown  by  the  Harringtons 
of  Woolyeates  [Wooloaks]  in  Cumberland,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  this  Hudleston  Philipson  ... 

There  is  another  house  in  Troutbeck  Park  on  the  West  side 
of  it  which  lately  belonged  to  a  yeoman  family  of  the  Heards, 
a  little  estate,  Lowick  How,  which  pays  rent  to  the  other  house 
and  is  held  of  it.  The  report  goes  that,  before  the  union  with 
Scotland,  one  Heard,  a  man  of  prodigious  stature  and  strength, 
upon  an  incursion  of  the  Scots  who  had  advanced  over  Jack's 
Brigg  (which  is  on  the  mountains  between  Kentmere  and 
Patterdale)  took  his  bow  and  quivers  and  went  alone  up  a  hill 
called  the  Tongue  in  the  middle  of  the  Park  to  take  a  view  of 
them.  And  as  they  were  coming  down  Scots  rake  he  bent  his 
bow  and  shot  freely  at  them,  and  they  at  him,  but  he  far 
outdid  them,  and  made  such  execution  and  havoc  among 
them,  while  all  their  arrows  fell  far  short  of  him,  that  they 
thought  it  [more]  convenient  to  retreat  than  encounter  such 
archers.  [After  this],  'tis  reported,  the  King  sent  for  him  that 
he  might  see  him  shoot.  A  bow  [was]  brought  to  him  which 
was  none  of  the  weakest,  but  he  called  it  a  spelke  (which  in 
this  country  language  signifies  a  little  stick,  split  in  the  middle 
such  as  they  make  for  little  boys  to  shoot  with)  and  said  it 
was  fitter  for  a  child  than  a  man.  [Then]  they  fetched  him 
the  strongest  [bows]  they  had,  and  Heard,  taking  two  of  their 
longest  arrows  and  at  one  single  pull,  drew  them  quite  through 
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the  bows.  The  King,  admiring  his  strength,  asked  him  [on] 
which  victuals  he  was  brought  up,  to  which  he  replied  with 
Thickgulls  (which  is  a  haisty  [sic]  pudding  made  with  oat- 
meal and  milk).  Then  the  King  asked  him  what  he  would 
have,  and  he  only  desired  this  little  tenement  called  Lowick 
How. 

They  report  of  this  Heard  in  the  parish  to  this  day  that 
he  would  sit  down  at  a  marriage  feast  with  the  first  table  and 
eat  as  they  did  with  the  same  moderation,  and  pay  his  groat 
(which  was  quite  ordinary  then)  when  they  rose  from  the 
table.  But  he  would  sit  down  again  with  the  next,  and  do 
the  like  with  them,  and  so  till  a  fourth  meal  was  made,  and 
with  these  four  meals  he  would  work  or  travel  for  four  days 
together  without  eating  or  drinking.  And  they  say  he  went 
to  London  after  one  of  these  feasts,  from  his  own  house  (being 
two  hundred  miles)  in  the  strength  of  those  meals.  He  died 
ten  years  ago  [c.  1682]. 

[The  house  is  now]  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Heard 
whose  eldest  daughter  was  long  since  married  to  Thomas 
Birkett  of  Bowness,  another  prodigy  who  weighed  nearly 
twenty  four  stone. 

There  was  another  park  called  the  Old  Park,  but  whether 
[it  was]  stocked  with  deer  or  not  is  not  known,  but  [it  is] 
now  divided  amongst  the  tenants.  It  extends  itself  two  miles 
in  length  from  Troutbeck  bridge  all  along  by  Windermere 
water  to  Holbeck  bridge  half  a  mile  from  Ambleside.  [There 
is]  nothing  remarkable  to  be  seen  in  or  about  it,  only  a  pool 
in  the  middle,  which  they  call  the  old  casway  [sic],  and 
nothing  but  the  name  of  a  park  now  remains. 

There  is  also  a  stinted  common  belonging  to  the  town  called 
Woundale,  lying  towards  Patterdale  in  which  there  is  a  mighty 
heap  of  stones  called  Woundale  Raise,  and  no  other  stones 
near  it.  It  is  possibly  a  monument  to  some  that  were  slain 
in  this  place. 

There  was  a  heap  of  stones  called  the  Raise  at  Spying  How 
in  Troutbeck  forest,  half  a  mile  West  of  the  church,  which  they 
removed  for  making  their  fences  about  seventy  years  since 
[c.  1622]  and  in  the  midst  of  it  they  found  a  chest  [sic]  of 
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four  stones  with  large  bones  in  it,  which  may  seem  to  have 
been  a  monument  to  some  scouts  or  watchmen  slain  here. 

A  piece  of  gold,  found  six  or  seven  years  ago  in  a  peat  moss 
called  Dod  in  Troutbeck  forest  f  [?]  deep,  a  mile  North  West 
of  the  chapel,  was  sold  to  old  Mr  James  Cock,  a  bookseller. 

The  tenants  hold  by  the  Richmond  fee  paying  rent,  tine 
certain,  as  at  Ambleside,  with  heriots  (i.e.  the  best  beast,  for 
all  his  tenements,  hold  he  never  so  many,  and  the  like  if  he 
has  but  one  tenement).  And  they  say  if  a  man  marry  a  wife, 
heiress  to  a  tenement,  it  goes  to  his  heiress  (if  he  has  no  son 
by  her)  and  not  to  hers  as  is  general  throughout  the  lordship. 

The  Old  Park,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the  demesne,  and 
perhaps  the  other,  was  divided  equally  among  the  tenants 
by  survey,  and  they  [were]  charged  with  so  much  rent  pro- 
portionably.  And  the  wood  [was]  likewise  divided  equally 
according  to  proportion  so  that  they  who  had  lands  without 
wood  were  to  have  a  share  (though  in  other  men's  allotments) 
where  wood  grew,  and  hence  I  suppose  it  happens  that  to  this 
day  some  tenants  have  right  to  the  wood  in  others'  grounds. 
When  this  partition  happened  I  know  not,  but  there  are  the 
books  of  survey  in  the  parish  (if  they  could  be  found)  which 
would  satisfy  that  query. 

There  is  young  timber  all  up  and  down,  and  some  old 
pollard  which  [is  used]  for  fuel.  [There  is  a]  great  store  of 
rosemary,  some  yew  trees  (a  great  one  in  the  chapel  yard) 
and  a  great  store  of  juniper  and  holly,  laurel  and  bays  [areX 
found]  in  the  gardens.  [There  are  wild]  raspberries,  a  gener- 
ous crop  of  blackberries,  bleaberries,  strawberries  [and] 
croneberries. 

Thence  we  went  forward  to  the  head  of  the  water  where  I 
took  the  dimensions  of  a  Roman  fort  called  Castle.  And  thence 
to  Ambleside.  Ambleside  is  a  small  market  town  on  the  East 
side  of  the  head  of  Windermere  and  not  much  above  a  bow 
shot  from  it.  [It  is]  called  Ambleside  from  the  old  Roman  fort 
which  was  called  Amboglana,"  about  which  place  many  frag- 
ments of  Roman  antiquity  have  been  discovered.  And  amongst 

99  Now,  however,  identified  as  Galava. 
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the  rest,  a  piece  of  golden  bridle  bit,  so  the  vulgar  call  it,  but 
Mr.  Cock  says  it  was  only  a  musty  piece  of  gold  about  five 
inches  long  and  as  thick  as  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco  pipe, 
solid  and  straight,  for  which  he  gave  34/-  and  sent  a  shilling 
to  the  girl  who  found  it  at  the  head  of  Windermere  water.  He 
had  also  from  thence  a  medal  of  gold  worth  about  17 /6d 
with  Adrian's  head  and  superscription  upon  it.  But  he  sold 
them  both  many  years  since  so  that  I  could  not  see  them. 
Coins  in  gold,  silver  and  brass  were  bestowed  on  the  Public 
Library  in  Oxford  by  a  deed  from  [Thomas]  Brathwaite  of 
Ambleside  Hall,  where  they  are  to  be  seen.  This  house  of  the 
Brathwaites100  is  called  a  Hall  only  from  the  goodness  of  it, 
exceeding  the  common  form  of  building  but  never  was  a  manor 
house,  for  that  estate  is  composed  of  divers  tenants  united  to- 
gether, and  is  still  in  tenancy  under  the  crown. 

This  town  of  Ambleside  was  made  a  market  .  .  .  and  in  the 
said  town,  but  above  the  Stock,  stands  Ambleside  Chapel  which 
is  in  very  good  repair  and  here  I  drew  out  [a]  coat  of  arms 
which  likewise  is  upon  the  cross,  with  the  Brathwaite  motto. 

There  are  some  good  houses  and  Inns  in  this  town  which 
kept  me  longer  than  I  intended  from  Rydal  Hall  —  not  for 
drinking  but  for  company's  sake.  And  I  heard  of  a  Thunder- 
bolt which  I  must  endeavour  to  get  a  sight  of. 

100  BRATHWAITE, 
OF  AMBLESIDE 


Robert  =  Alice  Williamson 


James  =  Joyce  Benson 


Thomas  =  Dorothy  Bindlosse 


Gawen  =  Elizabeth 
d.  1653   I  Penruddock 


Thomas      Isabel  =  Daniel  Fleming 


Thomas  Robert 
(Recorder  of  Kendal)        bap.  1612 


John 


Dorothy 


d.  1674.  He  left  his      (of  High  Ho, 


Elizabeth  Herdson     Samuel  Sandys 


collection  of  coins  to  Hugil) 
Oxford  - 


Bridget  Fletcher 


Dorothy 


Elizabeth  =  Sir  John  Otway 


Miles  Atkinson 


K 
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This  square  fort  is  called  Borrans  Ring  from  being 
surrounded  with  a  bulwark  and  trench  which  do  yet  appear. 
The  inner  edge  of  the  square  has  been  walled  about  and  build- 
ings [once  stood]  in  the  middle,  amongst  the  ruins  of  which 
much  hewn  stone  is  found  (which  is  a  great  rarity  in  this 
country)  [also]  pieces  of  brick  and  glass  (as  'tis  said  \  an 
inch  thick).  And  they  tell  me  of  cannon  and  musket  bullets 
which  have  been  found  here  —  but  the  invention  of  guns  being 
of  late  date,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  (unless  some  skirmishes 
might  have  happened  here  in  our  Civil  Wars,  but  of  this  noth- 
ing is  said).  However  it  is  certain  that  diverse  coins  of  gold, 
silver  and  brass  have  been  found  hereabouts  of  which  a  curious 
collection  [was]  made  by  Mr.  Brathwaite  and  given  by  deed 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  where  now  they  remain  in  the 
Public  vSchools  of  the  said  University.  (Note:  two  bags  of 
coins,  whereof  6  [were]  gold  coins,  66  silver  and  250  in  brass 
etc.  [were  left  by  the  will  dated]  6th  of  Nov.  26  Car  2  — 
a.d.  1674  —  to  Doctor  Barlow101  Provost  of  Queens  for  the 
library  of  Oxford,  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Dan. 
Fleming  July  3rd,  1685). 

An  inscription  brought  from  Borrans,  of  white  freestone 
[is  now  built]  in  the  East  end  of  Bownsrig  hoghouse,  in  the 


Inscribed  Stone  from  Borrans. 


101  Dr  Thomas  Barlow,  son  of  Richard  Barlow  of  Orton,  Westmorland.  Provost 
of  Queen's,  Bodley's  Librarian,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  first  cousin  of  Dr 
Thomas  Smith,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
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way  from  Windermere  Church  to  Ambleside  chapel,  one  mile 
South  of  the  latter.102 

Ambleside  [was]  formerly  [called]  Hamelside.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  East  with  Troutbeck  chapelry  in  Windermere,  divided 
by  Wansfell  Wall  (made  by  the  two  hamlets),  on  the  South 
West  with  Holbeck  Gill  and  Windermere  water,  on  the  west 
and  North  with  the  proper  precincts  of  the  Mother  Church, 
[from  which  it  is]  divided  by  the  Rowthay  and  Scandal  beck. 

The  chapel,  eight  yards  broad  by  twenty  six  long,  [is] 
in  good  repair,  all  but  the  flags.  To  whom  it  is  dedicated  is 
not  known  but  they  have  a  rushbearing  about  St.  James's 
tide.  The  arms  of  Brathwaite  impaling  Penruddock103  [are] 
in  the  Quire  on  the  right  hand  window  next  to  the  great  window. 


Braithwaite  impaling  Penruddock. 

[There  is  also  a]  chapel  bell.104  It  was  made  a  burying  place 
j  by  Bp.  Pearson  on  10  July  1676  upon  a  petition  to  the  said 
bishop.  The  ancient  salary  was  about  £14.  per  annum  laid 
j  upon  the  respective  tenements  pledging  their  lands  by  certain 
I  deeds  for  so  much  of  it  as  they  received  —  which  writings  were 
in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Brathwaite,  Esq.  The  curate  is  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  and  approved  by  the  minister:  he 
teaches  for  6d  a  Quarter  from  the  tenants. 

The  few  houses  it  hath  are  all  of  stone  and  generally  slated. 

102  B.  L.  Thompson  writes:   "The  hoghouse  is  no  more.  The  field  Bownsrig(s) 
J  is  opposite  to  the  Filling  Station  at  Waterhead."  See  Appendix  IV. 
t      103  Gawen  Brathwaite  married  Elizabeth  Penruddock. 

r      104  xhe  inscription  Machell  copied  from  this  bell  has  defied  all  attempts  at 
interpretation.  See  B.  L.  Thompson's  article  in  CW2  lvi  129-130. 
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It  is  situated  upon  the  high  end  of  Windermere  water  which 
lies  near  the  South  end  of  the  village,  and  the  great  road  be- 
tween Kendal  and  Cockermouth  goes  right  through  it. 

There  is  a  fair  house  called  Ambleside  Hall  .  .  .  with  tenant 
right  land  belonging  to  the  Brathwaites,  but  lately  in  debate 
between  Sir  John  Otway  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Sands,105  sister 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Brathwaite  lately  deceased. 

Upon  the  dial  post  on  the  cross  in  Ambleside  [is  this  inscrip- 
tion].106 


1  <JB 

16 

51- 

H  eft  #a 

Inscribed  dial-post  at  Ambleside. 


The  tenants  in  this  village  hold  their  land  of  the  king  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Richmond  fee  —  by  a  rent  and  fine 
certain  (i.e.  2d  rent  on  the  charge  of  tenant  and  id  fine  on  the 
change  of  the  lord).  [They]  appear,  but  have  a  distinct  jury, 
at  the  Court  Baron  held  at  Grasmere. 

In  Ambleside  the  most  of  the  families  are  [relatives]  of  the 
Mackriths,  but  none  of  the  quality  of  a  gentleman. 

There  is  in  Ambleside,  half  a  mile  North  of  the  chapel  on 
the  River  Scandal,  which  divides  it  from  Rydal,  a  paper  mill 
for  brown  paper.107 

At  Grasmere  was  a  sort  of  commerce  held  amongst  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  manner  of  a  market  —  kept  on  Mondays 
(as  they  have  now  at  Bowness  on  Fridays).  But  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  it  was  transferred  to  Ambleside  as  the  more 

105  Dorothy  Brathwaite  was  widow  of  Samuel  Sandys  of  Gray's  Inn  and 
Esthwaite.  See  footnote  ioo. 

106  Now  at  Calgarth.  See  B.  L.  Thompson's  article  CW2  xxix  248. 

107  In  Sir  Daniel  Fleming's  account  book  is  the  following  entry: 

"Nov.  10  '81.  Rec.  of  Rich.  Compston  of  Ambleside  for  an  oak  tree  for 

an  Axletree  for  his  Paper  Mill  ...  ye  sum  of  0211  08s  ood" 

and  later  "to  Compston  for  Brown  Paper  6d" 

A  Richard  Cumpston,  "papermaker,"  was  buried  in  the  chapelyard  2  June  1693. 
See  CW2  vi  62-63. 
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commodious  place,  which  town  obtained  a  charter  to  hold  one 
market  from  James  II  by  letters  patent  of  July  25th  1688. 

[There  is]  great  store  of  large  holly  [trees]  all  over.  [^4Zso] 
rosemary,  laurels,  bays  and  currants  in  their  gardens.  Rasp- 
berries [are]  common  in  the  fields,  and  strawberries  and  blea- 
berries.  [There  is  also  a]  store  of  orchards  with  black  and  red 
cherries.  Pearls  are  said  to  be  [found]  in  the  Brathay. 

About  one  mile  North  from  Ambleside  Chapel  stands  Rydal 
Hall,  between  Gilbeck  and  the  Rothay  in  a  pretty  little  valley 
of  meadows  between  it  and  the  town,  well  wooded  on  both 
sides  so  that  though  you  have  a  great  craggy  mountain  above 
the  house,  yet  looking  from  thence  you  have  a  very  pleasing, 
though  narrow,  prospect  for  a  great  way  viewing  some  parts 
of  the  head  of  [Windermere]  water  and  the  stern  beauty  of  it. 
It  is  also  adorned  with  good  gardens  and  orchards  planted  all 
round  so  thick  with  black  cherries,  and  those  so  high  grown 
that  you  can  hardly  see  the  house  for  them  ...  Sir  Daniel 
Fleming,  who  is  no  old  man,  raised  them  all  since  he  was 
married,  of  black  cherry  stones. 

A  runnell  comes  quite  through  it  and  in  one  of  the  orchards 
by  the  Gilbeckside  is  a  little  grotto.  [There  is]  one  house  [for] 
retirement  [consisting]  of  one  little  room  wainscotted  round, 
whose  window  [is]  opposite  the  door,  opening  directly  upon 
a  great  force  or  fall  of  water  having  only  a  small  pool  between 
them,  which  is  very  surprising. 

Rydal  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  the  lordship  of  Hartsop 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  ridge  of  Kirkstone  fell,  on  the 
West  with  Loughrigg  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  River 
Rothay ;  on  the  North  with  Grasmere  [and]  on  the  South  with 
Ambleside  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Scandal  beck. 

It  is  in  general  good  land,  arable,  meadow  and  pasture,  and 
very  well  wooded  with  timber,  [mainly]  oak  and  ash,  and 
underwood  especially  in  the  demesne  lands. 

It  is  only  one  village,  the  hamlet  of  Rydal  .  .  .  The  houses 
in  Rydal  are  all  of  stone  and  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  river  between  it  and  Loughrigg,  and  a  stone  bridge  by 
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Rydal  Hall  over  a  little  brook,  being  the  highway  to  Amble- 
side. There  are  quarries  of  slate  at  White  Moss  near  to  the 
town,  by  reason  of  which  convenience  most  of  their  houses 
are  slated. 

The  lord  has  rent,  fine  certain,  heriot,  waif  and  stray  with 
service  and  boons  from  his  tenants.  The  tenants  hold  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor. 

There  is  a  place  called  Old  Hall,  quarter  of  a  mile  South 
of  the  [present]  Hall,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  highway  to 
Ambleside  whence  Sir  Daniel  led  stone  to  build  a  barn. 

The  manor  house  is  called  Rydal  Hall,  a  good  old  house 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill  so  that  you  ascend  from  the 
highway  (which  lies  West  of  it)  winding  up  by  degrees  to  the 
house,  on  the  East  side  of  which  is  a  little  brook  with  a  stone 
bridge  over  it,  which  turns  a  corn  mill  belonging  to  the  hall, 
adjoining  the  garden.  And  the  other  river,  Rowthay  [sic] 
runs  by  the  highway  on  the  West  side  of  the  house  at  about 
the  distance  of  twice  twelve  score  yards,  in  which  there  is  a 
store  of  pike,  eel,  trout  and  perch,  which  are  taken  in  a  water- 
lock  made  over  the  river.  In  the  other  are  trout  and  eels  only. 

The  hall,  though  placed  amongst  rocky  mountains  on  the 
righthand  and  the  left,  yet  has  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful 
prospect  towards  the  South  South  East,  of  the  gardens, 
meadows,  woods  [and]  Windermere  water  for  six  or  eight 
miles.  There  are  fine  gardens  and  walks  about  the  house  and 
it  is  well  fenced  with  trees  planted  on  every  side.  [There  are] 
vines,  Scotch  firs  and  squirrels. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  hall  richly  hung  with  eighteen  or 
twenty  fox  skins,  stuffed  —  an  argument  of  a  good  common- 
wealth man  and  a  great  patriot.  [The  coats  of]  Arms  at  Rydal 
Hall  [include],  in  the  study,  [a]  single  [one  of]  Fleming, 
Fleming  impaling  Urswick  of  Coniston,  Lancaster  [and] 
Hudleston.  The  rest  are  Fleming  coats  with  .  .  .  Hudleston  then 
quartered  [with]  Milium,  Fenwick,  Stapelton,  Fauconbridge, 
Fits  Allan,  Maltreverse,  Ingham,  De  la  Pool  .  .  .  These  are 
in  the  parlour  with  the  motto:  "Pax  Cotta  Sapientia".  In  the 
hall  [are]  Fleming  impaling  Ducket  with  quarterings,  Flem- 
ing impaling  Kirkby  of  Kirkby  in  Lancaster. 
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There  are  large  trees  of  laurel  almost  as  high  as  the  hall. 
There  is  a  row  of  Scotch  firs  in  the  walks  next  to  the  house. 
Maiden  hair  [grows]  in  abundance  on  the  walls  [and  there 
are  also]  peaches,  growing  upon  standards  —  not  plaster,  [and 
a]  grotto  in  the  orchard  with  a  catadupe. 

There  are  two  parks  called  the  high  and  low  park.  The  high 
park  is  very  well  wooded  with  timber  trees,  ash,  etc.  The  low 
park  is  almost  a  mile  away  to  the  South  and  the  lower  part  of 
it  is  good  arable  meadow  and  pasture,  and  the  higher  part 
clad  with  great  oaks  and  other  wood,  but  there  are  no  deer  in 
either  of  them. 

The  present  proprietor  is  Daniel  Fleming,  Esq.  who  came 
to  the  estate  upon  defect  of  male  issue  of  Jo.  Fleming  Esq. 
who  had  one  son  who  died  unmarried  and  two  daughters,  one 
married  to  Sir  Jordane  Crosland,  the  other  to  Mr.  Collingwood. 

PEDIGREE  OF  THE  FLEMINGS  OF  RYDAL 

[in  Sir  Daniel  Fleming's  hand] . 

Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  Knight,  being  related  to  Baldwine  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Flanders,  was  sent  to  England  with  some  forces  to  assist  William  the 
Conqueror.  This  Michael  had  given  him  by  the  king  William  the  Castles 
of  Gleston  and  Caernarvon  with  the  lordships  and  manors  of  Aldingham, 
Beckermet  etc.  He  married  ....  and  had  issue 

I  ^  


H2  etc.       Sir  Will  le  Fleming  Kt.  Sir  Rich  le  Fleming  Kt. 

owner  of  Gleston  Castle  who  had  Caernarvon 

Aldingham,  Mitchelland  Castle,  Beckermet  in 

!  Cumberland 


-Dan  le  Fleming 
-Anselme 
-Jordan 
-Godith  ,, 


H3  Sir  Michael       Alice  le  Fleming  =  Richard  de  Sir  John  Le 

le  Fleming  Canceneld  who  Fleming  ==  ? 

ob.  s.p.  became  heir  to 

to  her  brother 


H3  etc.  Sir  Richard  le  Fleming  Kt.  who  married  Eliz.  d.  of  Adam  de  Urswick  and 
heir  to  Adam  and  Jo  her  brethren,  by  whom  he  had  the  manor  of  Coniston 
in  Lancashire.  j 

E.  1  John  le  Fleming 


Ei  etc.        Rhyndus'le  Fleming  Hugh  le  Fleming 


E.2.  Sir  John  le  Fleming  Kt. 


who  had  issue 
Mary  =  Ralph  de  Frisington 
in  Cumberland 


[continued  on  next  page 
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E.3. 


Will,  le  Fleming 
who  died  without 


Sir  Jo.  le 
Fleming  Kt. 


Joan  le  Fleming 


Jo  le  Towers  of 
Lowick,  lanes. 


R.2. 


H.6. 


Sir  Richard  le  Fleming  Kt. 
=  x.  Elianor 

=  2.  Isabel  d.  of  Sir  Thomas  Leyburne  Kt. 
and  had  issue  by  his  second  wife 


-Jo.  le  Flemng 
-James  le  Fleming 
-Rich,  le  Fleming 

(Bp.  Lincoln) 
-Robt.  le  Fleming 

(Dean  of  Lincoln) 
-Joan  le  Fleming 


H4  etc.       Sir  Thomas  Fleming  Kt. 


Isabel,  d.  and  coheir 
of  Sir  Jo.  de  Lancaster 
Kt.  by  whom  he  had 
the  lordship  of  Rydal 


John  Fleming  Senior  Esq. 

x.  =  Joan  d.  of  Sir  ...  .  Broughton 

2.  =  Ann 


John  le  Fleming 


Will  Fleming 


R.3. 
H.8. 


John  Fleming  Junior  Esq.  =  Joan  d.  of  Sir  Hugh  Lowther  Kt. 


Hugh  Fleming  Esq. 
=  Joan  d.  and  coheir  of  Sir 
Ricii.  Hudleston  of  Milium 
Castle,  Kt. 


I 

-Agnes  F. 

-   F. 

-Margaret 

-   F. 

-   F. 


=  Rich.  Ducket  Esq. 
=  Rich.  Kirkby  Esq. 
F.  =  Tho.  Hanley  Esq. 
=  Will.  Bardsey  Esq. 
=  .  .  .  .  Thwaites  Esq. 


I 

H.8.  Anthony  Fleming  Esq. 

=  1.  Sir  Jeffrey  Midle ton's  d. 

(no  issue) 
=  2.  Elizabeth  d.  of  Will.  Hoton 
(issue) 

=  3.  Jane  d.  of  John  Rigmaden 


I 

-Thomas  Fleming 

-David  Fleming 

-Daniel  Fleming 

-Joan  F.  =  Lancelot  Lowther 


Eliz.  1. 


Jac.I 


I 

William  Fleming  Esq. 
=  x.  Margaret  d.  of  Sir  John  Lamplugh 
=  2.  Agnes,  sister  of  Sir  Rob.  Bindlass 
had  issue  by  his  second  wife 
I 


Jo.  Fleming  Esq. 


Alice  d.  of  Sir  Francis 
Ducket,  no  issue 
Bridget  d.  of  Sir  Wm. 
Norris,  widow  of  Sir 
Tho.  Bold,  no  issue 
=  3.  Dorothy,  d.  of 
Tho.  Strickland  Kt. 
of  Bath 

I 


-Thomas  Fleming 

d.s.p. 
-Will  Fleming 

d.s.p. 
-Daniel  Fleming 
=  Isabel  d.  of 
James  Brathwaite 


-Joseph  F. 
-Dorothy  Ambrose 
-Mary  Senhouse 
-Grace  Barwise 
-Elianor,  Lady 
Lowther 


Will  Fleming  Esq. 


Bridget,  Lady 
Crosland. 

Agnes  Collingwood 


[continued  on  opposite  page 
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C.i. 

i 

William  Fleming  next  male  heir 

to  Will  Fleming  above 

=  Alice  d.  of  Roger  Kirkby 

-Jo.  F. 
-Tho.  Fl. 
-Jas.  Fl. 
-Dan  Fl. 

1 

-Agnes  Dudley 
—Dorothy  Hudleston 
-Mary  Browham 

C.II 

1 

Sir  Dan.  F.  of  Beckermet  etc. 
=  Barbara,  eldest  d.  of  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher  Bart. 
1 

-Roger  F. 
-Will  F. 
-Jo.  F. 

1 

-Jo.  Fl. 
-Isabel  F. 
-Alexander  F. 

J.n 

Will  Fleming  Esq.       -Hen.  F. 

-Dan.  F. 
-Jo.  F. 
-Geo.  F. 

1 

-Mich.  F. 
-Rich.  F. 
-Roger  F. 
-James  F. 
-Thorns  F. 
ob.s.p. 

-Fletcher  Fleming 
-Catherine  Wilson 
-Alice  Fleming 
-Barbara  Tatham 
-Mary  Bouch 

On  Thursday  I  went  (accompanied  by  Mr.  Fleming,  parson 
of  Grasmere,  and  Mr.  Miles  Wright)  by  Clappersgate,  a  small 
hamlet  or  village  near  the  Roman  fort,  which  is  thought  to  take 
its  name  from  the  gate  of  the  castle,  whereon  the  clapper  or 
knocker  did  hang,  opening  that  way,  and  they  would  persuade 
us  that  ...[?]...  the  rings  upon  the  porch  and  quire  door 
of  Grasmere  church  came  from  this  place. 

Hence  we  went  up  by  Brathay  beck  where  there  are  locks 
for  fishing,  to  a  mill  and  house  at  [Skelwith]  Bridge  and  so 
up  on  Lancashire  side  through  Furness  till  we  crossed  again 
to  the  iron  forge  where  they  usually  have  incomparable  ale. 
Here  I  saw  the  double  bellows  and  great  hammers  beat  by 
motion  of  wheels,  but  could  not  obtain  any  rational  account 
of  the  nature  of  iron  from  the  manager  of  it:  whether  they 
could  make  their  iron  tough  (if  naturally  brittle)  by  intention 
[sic]  of  heat  or  maliation,  and  whether  they  could  make  tough 
iron  brittle  and  work  it  into  steel  by  divers  heating  and  temper- 
ing of  it.108 

Hence  we  returned  down  the  mountains  (not  being  able  for 
want  of  time  to  walk  [to]  the  Shire  Stones)  to  the  Lough  at 
Loughrigg  at  the  foot  of  Little  Langdale  where  I  saw  [a] 
sword,  but  none  of  the  greatest  I  have  met  with,  at  a  house 
of  the  Bensons,  corruptly  called  Elterwater  Hall. 

108  Cf.  CW2  viii  167. 
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Baisbrown  is  a  little  lordship  lying  between  Little  and  Great 
Langdale.  [It]  is  bounded  on  the  North  and  East  with  Great 
Langdale  in  the  lordship  of  Grasmere,  on  the  West  with 
Little  Langdale  [and]  on  the  South  with  Loughrigg. 

It  contains  nothing  in  it  but  is  rather  a  hamlet  than  a  village 
with  the  houses  lying  dispersed.  It  is  clay  ground  and  con- 
sists mostly  of  meadow  and  pasture.  There  is  nothing  but  a 
forge  remarkable  in  it,  and  yet  the  lordship  affords  neither 
iron  nor  coal,  the  first  being  fetched  out  of  Cumberland,  the 
latter  from  Lancashire. 

The  tenants  are  customary,  at  a  fine  certain  at  double  the 
rent,  and  it  is  in  dispute  whether  heriotable  or  not.  The  manor 
house  is  called  Baisbrown,  an  ordinary  house  and  has  a 
demesne  made  out  of  several  purchased  tenements  belonging 
to  it.  The  tenants  were  formerly  in  the  Bensons  and  sold  by 
John  Benson  to  Thomas  Brathwaite  in  which  name  they  con- 
tinued until  they  came  to  the  hands  of  Miles  Atkinson  by  his 
marriage  with  Dorothy,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
Brathwaite  of  High  House  in  Hugil  —  brother  and  heir  of 
Thomas,  son  and  heir  of  Gawan,  son  of  Thomas  the  purchaser. 

There  are  tenements  in  Great  Langdale,  called  Gilpin  lands, 
the  tenants  of  which  are  the  said  Atkinson's  and  Thomas 
Benson's  of  High  Close  and  do  suit  at  Grasmere. 

There  is  no  other  freehold  except  Elterwater  Hall  which  was 
made  of  tenements  united  together  and  after  purchased  into 
freeholds  doing  suit  and  court  only  and  paying  20  shillings 
rent  now  to  Miles  Atkinson  of  Baisbrown.  It  was  sold  by 
Michael  Benson  to  Lancelot  Benson  who  now  has  it.  [There 
is]  an  ancient  sword  at  Elterwater  Hall  [with  a]  handle  14 
inches  long,  [a]  blade  40  inches  long  with  about  one  inch 
broken  off  the  tip. 
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A  sword  at  Elterwater  Hall. 
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The  chief  house  stands  on  a  hillside  with  a  meadow  before 
it,  down  the  middle  of  which  runs  a  little  brook,  which  after 
great  rain  overflows  and  makes  the  meadow  very  fertile.  The 
house  is  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  which  springs  near  Lang- 
dale  steake  (a  stone  set  up  to  mark  the  way)  and  runs  down 
into  Elterwater  Tarn,  being  the  chief  head  of  it,  from  which 
it  is  fed.  Thence  it  descends  into  Brathay  at  a  little  distance. 
Marts  and  wild  cats  are  found  all  over. 

Little  Langdale  takes  its  name  from  a  little  dale  which 
I  extends  itself  along  from  North  to  South  and  is  called  "little" 
in  opposition  to  Great  Langdale.  It  contains  in  length  from 
the  bridge  which  is  near  Baisbrown  forge  to  Fellfoot,  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

There  is  a  place  called  Chapel  Mire  in  Little  Langdale  where 
it  is  said  a  chapel  stood,  which  was  removed  and  adjoined  to 
that  of  Great  Langdale  and  the  salary  annexed. 

It  reaches  as  far  as  the  top  of  Wrynose  (so  called  from  the 
crookedness  of  the  way  which  leads  from  Little  Langdale  up 
into  Cumberland  by  the  Shire  Stones)  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Westmorland,  where  there  are  long  stones  pitched 
up  at  about  a  yard  distance  [with]  a  spring  in  the  midst  of 
them,  which  are  called  the  Shire  Stones  being  in  the  place 
where  Westmorland,  Cumberland  and  Lancashire  meet.109 
Wrynose  and  Hardknot  are  each  a  mile  high.  There  is  rain 
and  storm  there  when  they  have  none  at  all  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  country.  On  Wrynose  are  little  pieces  of  wall  built  in 
the  manner  of  a  T  hard  by  the  highway,  which  have  been 
about  two  yards  high,  but  are  now  not  over  one  and  a  half. 
Their  use  is  to  defend  and  shield  [travellers]  from  the  great 
storms  of  rain,  wind  and  snow  on  those  lofty  mountains,  which 
they  will  serve  on  one  side  or  other,  wherever  the  wind  sits. 

It  is  not  very  good  soil  in  the  lordship  but  there  is  some 
good  meadow  in  it,  with  some  pasture  and  arable  land,  but  in 
j  little  parcels  more  like  gardens  than  fields,  and  there  is  very 
5  little  or  no  wood  in  the  lordship. 

Eagles  and  ravens  build  all  over  this  chapelry.  There  are 

109  See  Mrs  Rawnsley's  article,  "William  Field  .  .  .  and  the  Three  Shire  Stones," 
CW2  lvi  155. 
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yews  and  juniper  with  rosemary,  laurel,  box  and  bays  in  the 
gardens. 

The  lord  has  rents,  fines  arbitrary  and  heriotable  tenants, 
waifs  and  strays.  The  tenants  hold  by  custom  of  the  manor, 
their  estates  descending  from  ancestor  to  the  heir  general, 
and  they  do  suit  and  service  at  the  best  house  in  the  manor 
called  Fellfoot. 

The  lordship  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Penningtons  of 
Muncaster  in  Cumberland  and  is  thought  to  have  done  so  of 
old.  Sir  William  Pennington110  is  the  present  proprietor  .  .  . 
and  [has  been]  made  a  baronet  since  he  came  to  his  estate. 
The  most  part  are  purchased  free  about  1685  from  Sir  William 
Pennington  who  sold  them;  the  rest  being  customary  tenants 
to  Jo.  Philipson  of  Windermere. 

The  River  Brathay  springs  at  Wrynose  top  in  Little  Lang- 
dale  and  flows  Eastwards  by  the  iron  forge  called  Hacket  and 
Colwith  mill  (for  cloth)  till  it  meets  the  other  head  in  Elter- 
water  tarn  which  springs  at  the  head  of  Great  Langdale 
(Mickledale)  and  runs  East  on  the  South  side  of  the  chapel  to 
the  said  tarn. 

Lingmoor  tarn  in  Little  Langdale  has  tench  in  it,  put  in 
by  Mr.  Gawen  Brathwaite  or  Solomon  Benson. 

Loughrigg  is  a  hamlet  of  itself,  opposite  to  Rydal  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  being  conjoined  with  a  wooden  bridge 
make  it  seem  one  entire  village,  yet  they  are  two  manors. 

There  is  a  great  tarn  at  Loughrigg  a  mile  in  circumference 
on  which  they  fish  in  boats  and  take  a  great  store  of  pike, 
eels  and  trout.  In  a  peat  moss  on  Loughrigg  fell  was  once  found 
a  rude  canoe  made  of  a  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree. 

There  is  slate  quarried  on  the  height  at  the  Rydal  end  in 
the  common  belonging  to  this  place. 

There  is  a  place  in  Loughrigg  called  the  Fold  House,  a  free- 
hold estate  which  has  of  old  belonged  to  the  Bensons.  One 
Francis  Benson  of  this  place  married  a  daughter  of  Gilpin  of 
Kentmere  Hall  and  had  four  daughters  whereof  one  was 

110  Sir  William  Pennington,  son  and  heir  of  Joseph  Pennington  of  Pennington, 
co.  Lanes.  Baptised  at  Muncaster  16  March  1655.  Created  baronet  21  June  1676. 
Sheriff  of  Cumberland  1685-f.  Married  Isabel  Stapleton  of  Wartre  or  Water,  co. 
York,  (died  1687).  He  died  in  1730. 
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married  to  Judge  Hutton,  another  to  Mr.  Brathwaite  of  Amble- 
side, a  third  to  Davis  of  Winder  in  Barton  and  a  fourth  called 
Margaret  to  Michael  Benson  of  Coat  How;  "old  black  Michael 
married  fair  Margaret".  It  now  belongs  to  one  Bernard 
Benson. 

There  is  a  clan  of  this  name  in  Grasmere  Parish  at  High 
Close,  at  Coat  How  and  a  fourth  at  Elterwater  and  a  matter 
of  sixteen  or  more  families  dispersed  here  and  there  about  the 
parish.  High  Close  and  the  Fold  bought  themselves  free  of 
Thomas  Benson  some  forty  years  ago. 

There  are  Bensons  of  Benson  Hall  near  Kendal  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  road  to  Appleby  who  are  descended  from  the  Fold 
House.  Old  Dorothy  Benson  of  High  Close  has  a  silver  seal 
of  the  same  arms  as  Benson  of  Dodsford.  The  manor  house 
of  Baisbrown  [was]  sold  to  Thomas  Brathwaite  by  John  Ben- 
son c.  1592. 

The  Arms  etc.  in  the  great  loft  at  Coat  How  in  diamond 
[panes  of  glass,  include  the  initials]  M  B,  wantaracks,  London 


arms,  [a]  portcullis  with  a  crown  above  the  shield,  the  Arms 
of  England  with  a  crown  above,  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
roses,  the  Gilpin  arms,  a  maiden's  head  tied  with  a  chaplet 
of  roses,  the  Earl  of  Derby's  crest  and  Anno  1573  in  the  last 
one. 

Thence  up  the  beck  to  Langdale  church,  a  long  ordinary 
building  at  the  foot  of  Great  Langdale,  being  two  chapels  con- 
joined for  they  say  the  salary  which  it  annexed  to  this  has 
made  a  pretty  good  endowment. 

At  Great  Langdale  there  is  a  chapel  in  pretty  good  repair, 
but  for  the  floor,  where  they  have  prayers  every  Sunday  and 


M 


Langdale  Chapel. 
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BENSON  PEDIGREES 

Michael  B.  of  Elterwater  Hall  =  ? 

I 


Michael  B.  of  the  same 


I 

George  D.  D.  bapt.  =  d.  of  Bp.  King 
Oct.  2nd  1583 


I 

Michael  B.  of  the  same 


I 

Michael  B.  who  sold  it  to- 


Lancelot  Benson 


Thomas  B.  =  ?  ?  ?  ?  (four  wives) 

 !  

I 


I  I 

Mabel  =  an  apothecary     Dorothy  =  Thomas  Benson     Isabel  =  Reginald  Brath- 
in  London  of  High  Close  waite  of 

Clappersgate 


A  pedigree  shown  me  by  Lancelot  Benson  of  Ambleside  who 
was  born  at  Elterwater,  son  of  Michael  Benson  of  the  same: 


Richard  Benson  of  Heckham 
alias  Hevesham  near  Kendal 
in  Westmorland 


Katherine  d.  of  Greenwood 


I  I 

Will  B.  Henry  B. 

killed  at  d.s.p. 

Ostend 


Nicholas  B.      Hugh  B.     Richard  B.  of  =  Martha  d.  of 
6th  son  7th  son      Aylesbury  in     I    Richard  Taylor 

Bucks  d.  1639       of  Bucks. 


Will.  Benson       Henry  B.  =  Frances  Dumbleton      George  B.  =  Mary  Dumbleton. 
1  d.  1664 


Richard  B. 
now  living  1691 


Richard  Benson  —  Ann  Wirly  of  Dodford 
d.  1 67 1  I  Northants 


Henry  Benson  =  Eliz.  d.  of  Richard  Benson 
now  living  1691      Lord  Gray 


George  B.  of 
Little  Bogton 

I 

I 

George  Benson  now  living 


Anna  Maria  Benson 
d.  1674 


Christiana  Elizabeth  B. 
born  in  Bourges,  France, 
now  living  1691 


Jane  Gray  Benson 
b.  1685  at  Dedford, 
now  living  1691 
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holy  day,  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  the  neighbourhood  in  that 
dale,  who  also  have  their  children  instructed  by  the  chaplain 
for  which  they  pay  him  according  to  agreement. 

The  Salary  is  £5  and  a  mark  old  Salary  and  more  which 
has  been  lost  from  bordering  people  in  Lancashire  and  else- 
where. It  is  charged  on  their  several  tenements  according  to 
the  seats  allotted  to  them ;  the  highest  being  2  /  -  a  seat  —  their 
i  wives'  seats  being  free.  The  patronage  is  Sir  Daniel  Fleming's 
and  the  parson  approves. 

This  chapel  has  a  house  belonging  to  it  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  chapel  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow  adjoining  the 
highway  about  thirty  yards  South  East  of  the  chapel. 

There  is  a  large  yew  tree  near  the  West  end  of  the  chapel. 
Eagles  and  ravens  build  very  frequently  in  many  places  in 
this  chapelry.  At  Great  Langdale  there  is  a  little  tarn  with 
trout  and  eels  in  it. 

Hence  (being  benighted)  we  travelled  East  by  two  places 
of  the  Bensons'  to  the  banks  of  Grasmere  and  thence  down 
along  the  edge  of  Loughrigg  Fell  for  some  miles  together,  in 
a  small  track,  there  being  a  great  precipice  all  along  on  the 
left  hand  into  the  water,  till  we  came  at  Coat  How  near  Rydal 
(which  is  said  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  Bensons  in  Grasmere 
parish,  and  where  there  are  some  coats  of  arms,  for  Elter- 
water  House  was  a  late  purchase  of  viii  tenements  by  one 
Michael  Benson,  of  this  place,  who  laid  them  together  and 
built  the  fair  house,  whose  fourth  son  George  is  said  to  have 
been  Doctor  in  Divinity  and  to  have  married  Bishop  King's 
daughter).  Here  there  is  a  fearful  rocky  descent,  so  that  the 
horses  seemed  to  go  on  their  heads,  the  night  being  dark.  It 
might  have  been  a  heavenly  way  .  .  .  but  coming  down  I 
should  have  called  it  hellish. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Henry  Fleming,  the  parson  of  Grasmere, 
and  the  only  minister  in  the  Barony  of  Kendal,  except  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  was  so  civil  as  to  accompany  me  through  his 
parish,  went  along  with  me  up  the  North  side  of  Rothay  to 
Grasmere  Church,  in  the  way  to  which  I  espied  a  mountain 
beyond  the  church  called  the  Helm  on  the  top  of  which  there 
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is  a  crag  which  looks  like  Atlas  supporting  the  heavens.  And 
leaving  that  on  the  left  hand,  we  went  up  the  dale  to  a  heap 
of  stones  on  a  fell  between  two  higher  mountains  called  Dun- 
mail  Raise,  which  parts  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland  near  to  Withborne  [sic]  where  there  is  a  fair 
lake  being  one  of  the  heads  of  Derwentwater.  [Then]  we 
returned  by  the  way  we  came  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  the 
dale  of  Grasmere,  a  fine  little  plain,  mostly  of  meadow,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  pretty  hill,  clad  with  wood,  which 
might  have  become  a  manor  house,  but  that  I  can  hear  of 
none  in  this  place.  Near  to  this  hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
stands  Grasmere  church  —  a  fair,  large  building,  in  a  large, 
plain  churchyard,  which  [has]  a  tower  or  steeple  and  four 
rows  of  pillars,  which  have  been  enlarged  at  several  times.  And 
a  little  distant  from  the  West  end  of  it  stands  the  parsonage 
house,  on  a  plain,  level  ground,  which  was  lately  rebuilt  by 
the  present  rector,  Mr.  Henry  Fleming,  from  the  very  founda- 
tions. And  a  little  below  is  a  great  lake  with  an  island  in  it 
of  meadow  ground  and  a  barn  thereon. 

The  mere  is  infinitely  less  [than]  that  great  one  called 
Windermere,  yet  being  much  larger  than  that  other  mere  upon 
the  same  river  at  Rydal,  it  might  from  thence  be  called  Gros- 
mere  (i.e.  the  great  mere)  and  corruptly  Gresmere  from  being 
the  larger  of  the  two.  Take  which  derivation  liketh  you  best, 
for  both  do  agree  [with]  the  Nature  of  the  place. 

They  have,  in  this  parish,  a  peculiar  way  of  making  their 
bills  —  not  with  paper  and  ink,  but  a  stick  and  a  knife  —  a 
very  strange  method;  I  believe  of  great  antiquity,  and  which 
I  believe,  till  pen  and  ink  became  so  frequent,  has  been  used 
all  over.  And  the  Goths  and  Vandals  may  seem  to  have  used 
some  such  way  of  writing  when  their  letters  are  called  sticken. 
However,  since  this  is  so  great  a  rarity,  in  so  learned  an  age, 
behold  the  book: 

and  let  him  that  despises  their  rural  simplicity  read  this  if 
he  can;  for  any  child  or  illiterate  person  in  the  parish  can 
read  it. 
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In  this  time  is  every  house  in  the  town  assessed  for  the 
repair  of  the  church  —  pence,  sixpence,  shillings  and  half 
pence  Anno  Domini  1691  and  they  will  not  admit  of  any  other 
way. 

At  Dunmail  Raise  [Machell  draws  a  large  heap  of  stones 
with  a  wall  passing  over  the  top,  and  states  that  it  is  about 
seventy  two  yards  in  circumference] . 

The  church  is  a  stone  building  with  a  square  tower,  it  is 
in  good  repair  [except  that]  the  floor  is  uneven.  It  has  a  row 
of  four  pillars  and  five  arches,  and  above  them  four  other 
arches  meeting  at  the  top  of  the  [lower  ones] .  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Oswald  and  there  is  a  well  a  bowshot  from  the  church 
called  St.  Oswald's.  There  are  two  monumental  inscriptions 
on  each  side  of  the  East  window;  one  to  Barbara  Fleming 
[dated  1675],  the  other  to  William  Fleming  [dated  1653]. 
There  are  three  bells  —  the  first  inscribed  and  dated  .  .  .  1607 
with  the  Brathwaite  coat  of  arms.  The  second  bell  is  just 
dated  1607,  [and]  the  third  is  inscribed  "T.B.  Vita  ut  herba 
1607"  with  the  Brathwaite  arms  and  crest.  [It  has]  a  fine, 
level  churchyard. 

The  parsonage  house,  forty  yards  west  of  the  church,  was 
an  old  stone  building  seated  upon  the  North  side  of  Raisbeck, 
which  runs  near  the  end  of  the  house,  but  [it]  has  been  lately 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Will,  [sic]  Fleming  in  1691. 

[The  parson  has]  five  acres  [of]  glebe  and  the  churchyard. 
[They  pay]  tithe  corn  in  kind  to  the  rector  of  Grasmere,  in 
Ambleside  for  hay  and  corn,  money  called  field  tithe  [at]  so 
much  a  tenement  according  to  their  rents,  but  in  Langdale, 
Loughrigg  and  Rydal  they  pay  proscription  money  for  hay 

.  etc.  at  id  a  stook  for  every  tenth  stook  of  corn.  Lamb  and 

,  I wool  [are]  paid  in  kind  all  over  the  parish  except  for  Amble- 
side Hall  and  Rydal  Hall  which  prescribe  for  all  tithes;  and 
por  lambs  [they  pay]  a  tenth  lamb  all  over. 
A  school  was  erected  about  1685  in  the  churchyard  at  the 

jj  NTorth  East  corner,  built  by  the  town  and  endowed  by  Mr. 

J  \mbrose,  late  rector  here,  who  gave  £50,  and  Anthony  Daw- 
i;on  of  Grasmere  who  gave  £j,  the  use  of  which  is  for  the 
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maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  who  has  also  9c!  a  quarter,  01 
as  they  can  agree,  from  every  scholar. 

Grasmere  parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  and  in  Kenda' 
Ward.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  village  called  Grasmere  where 
the  church  stands,  and  contains  in  length  from  Stockbridge 
in  Ambleside  to  Dunmail  Raise  (the  top  of  a  mount  which 
parts  Westmorland  and  Cumberland)  six  miles.  In  breadth 
from  the  top  of  Rydal  fell  to  the  River  Brathay  (which  separ- 
ates Westmorland  from  Lancashire)  it  extended  about  five 
and  a  half  miles  by  common  estimation. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  East  with  Patterdale  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  very  ridge  or  top  of  the  mountains  as  heaver 
water  deals ;  on  the  West  with  part  of  Lancashire  —  the 
Furness  fells  —  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  River  Brathay  ; 
on  the  North  with  part  of  Cumberland  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  ridge  of  mountains  called  Langdale  fells,  as  heaver 
water  deals;  on  the  South  with  the  parish  of  Windermere  ir 
the  county  of  Westmorland,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Stock- 
bridge  water  and  the  bounder  of  Windermere. 

It  consists  of  arable,  pasture  and  meadow  but  the  most  pari 
is  mountainous  [with]  moors  and  commons.  These  are  the 
following  manors  and  townships  in  this  parish  —  Grasmere. 
Little  Langdale,  Rydal,  Baisbrown,  Great  Langdale  and  pan 
of  Ambleside. 

Grasmere  takes  its  name  from  a  lake  near  adjoining  [to  it] 
This  lordship  extends  from  Elterwater  bridge  in  the  West  tc 
the  top  of  Grasmere  fells  in  the  East  (three  miles)  and  id 
breadth  from  Rydal  waterhead  in  the  South  to  the  top  of  the 
Raise  (two  miles). 

The  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  for  hay,  corn,  meadow  anc 
pasture,  but  it  hath  little  wood  or  other  fuel.  Their  peats  are 
very  plentiful  but  so  far  off  that  the  poor  people  can  hardly 
procure  them. 

There  are  three  villages  in  this  lordship;  Grasmere,  Greal 
Langdale  and  Loughrigg.  The  houses  in  Grasmere  are  mostly 
slated  with  slates  got  from  the  common.  The  parish  church) 
stands  in  Grasmere  where  there  is  also  a  high  stone  bridge  of 
one  single  arch  over  the  river. 
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ir  This  lordship  is  crown  land  and  is  said  to  have  escheated 
to  the  king,  and  is  a  mixed  fee  for  there  are  some  tenants  in 
ll  Grasmere  holding  from  the  Richmond  fee  and  some  according 
;eto  the  Marquess  fee,  but  they  appear  at  one  and  the  same 
;e  court  at  Grasmere. 

:h  The  lord  has  rent,  fine  and  heriot,  and  waifs  and  strays. 
hThe  tenants  have  one  notable  custom  or  privilege  —  that  if 
i-a  man  marry  a  wife  who  is  heir  of  a  tenement,  although  she 
/edies  without  issue  the  estate  shall  go  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and 
not  to  hers. 

is  The  Queen's  steward  or  deputy  (these  lands  being  settled 
;n  on  her  in  jointure)  keeps  a  court  baron  once  every  year  at 
le  some  of  the  tenants  houses  in  Grasmere,  for  there  is  no  manor 
I  house,  and  all  the  tenants  do  suit  and  service  there.  But  there 
;d  Is  a  court  leet  also  kept  at  Kendal  by  the  Queen's  steward 
I  every  three  weeks  for  all  the  crown  tenants,  and  some  of  these 
in  appear  there  twice  a  year. 

i<    Miles  Birket  of  Wray  in  Grasmere,  buried  fifty  years  since, 
lived  to  be  a  hundred,  and  old  Mr.  Gawen  Brathwaite  came 
rtjto  see  him  mow  after  he  was  a  hundred  and  gave  him  a  shilling 
ie for  his  pains. 

ej  Grasmere  lake,  a  mile  long  [and]  half  a  mile  broad,  a 
rt  quarter  of  a  mile  South  East  of  the  church,  [has]  an  island  in 
it  of  an  acre  of  ground.  [It  contains]  large  pike,  perch,  trout 
],and  eels.  Easedale  tarn,  two  miles  North  West  of  the  chapel, 
tc Contains  bass,  trout  and  eels.  The  river  affords  trout  and  eels. 
iijEagles  build  in  Blea  crag  two  miles  North  West  of  the  church, 
if  [There  is]  moorgame  [and  also]  some  yew  on  the  fells.  Rasp- 
berries, bleaberries  [and]  strawberries  [are  found  here]. 

i 

if  1 

J    Hence  we  returned  to  Rydal  that  night  and  on  Saturday 
norning  I  purposed  to  have  returned  home,  but  there  happen- 
a  ng  a  most  severe  rain  in  the  morning  I  spent  all  day  in  study- 
j  .ng  with  that  ingenious  gentleman  and  industrious  gatherer 
J)f  antiquities,  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  purposing  to  preach  the 
liext  day  at  Grasmere  church  or  Ambleside  chapel  for  his  son, 
Mr.  Henry.  But  the  rain  continuing  all  the  day  over  Sunday 
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likewise,  they  would  not  suffer  me  to  go  out  of  doors  and  so 
I  only  read  prayers  to  the  family. 

And  on  Monday  morning  I  went  by  Ambleside  over  Kirk- 
stone  fell,  having  the  company  of  Mr.  Fleming,  eldest  [son] 
of  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  and  my  friend  Miles  Wright.  In  the 
way  I  met  with  a  piece  of  blue  marble  crag  veined  with  white 
spar  on  Troutbeck  fell,  which  is  a  token  of  lead  ore  in  that 
place. 

This  Kirkstone  fell  takes  its  name  from  a  rigid  stone  like 
the  roof  of  a  house  which  some  have  imagined  (when  churches 
were  indifferent  buildings  without  bells  and  steeples)  to  be 
a  church.  It  lies  a  little  on  your  lefthand  as  you  descend  into 
Hartsopdale  where  there  is  a  square  lake  called  Brothers' 
Water,  and  Patterdale  where  the  head  of  that  great  one,  called 
Ullswater,  first  shows  its  head  and  where  a  spring  called  St. 
Patrick's  well,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  dale,  runs  through 
the  highway  into  the  lake.  We  called  at  Park  House  and  parted 
at  Gowbarrow,  whence  I  went,  by  Pooley  and  Lowther,  home, 
arriving  there  late  on  Monday  at  night.  On  Tuesday  I  went 
to  meet  the  Judges.  On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
to  Appleby  and  thence  to  Blencarn  where  I  lay  all  night  and 
came  home  on  Saturday. 


) 


APPENDIX  I 

^  "My  journey  from  Watercrook  Oct.  17,  1691. 
3  Helston  Laithes  Hall. 
S  Thence  up  the  fell  —  Bladley  [sic]  field, 
t  Thence  down  Barrow  fell. 

Underbarrow  —  a  pile  of  Rocks  and  wood,  and  on  the  right  hand 
I      Harringtons'  of  Witherslack. 

Thence  over  a  lesser  fell  to  Crosthwaite. 
s  Thence  N.  to  Crooke. 
I  Thence  S.  to  Kendal  and  Watercrook." 
0 

1  APPENDIX  II 

3 

(Letters  bound  up  with  Machell's  MSS.,  vol.  II) 
h  from  Thomas  Gilpin  —  Skelsmergh  Hall. 

I  from  Edmund  Lodge  (re  Old  Hutton  School).  Sept.  16.  1676. 
j  from  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  Rydal.  Febr.  9  1693/94. 
'J  I  from  Henry  Wilson  (re  Kirkby  Lonsdale  School) . 
it  from  Sam.  Gibson  (re  Barbon  &  District),  Barbon.  5  Aug.  1692. 
y  from  Tho.  Heblethwaite,  Killington.  8  Aug.  1692. 
J  from  Geo.  Browne  and  Dudley  Walker  (curate),  Troutbeck.  7  Aug. 
1692. 

from  Thorn.  Dixon  (A  brief  account  of  Windermere  School). 
Draft  from  Thomas  Machell  to  Mr.  Secretary  (re  some  papers  left  at 
Rose). 

APPENDIX  III 

Measure  of  Ground  about  Kendal,  in  Grasmere  and  Windermere :  6 

yards  and  £  square  they  call  a  fall  of  ground.  40  Falls  make  a  Rood; 

84  Rood  Make  An  Acre. 
Measure  of  Corn.  A  Bushel,  at  Kendal  is  20  Gallon;  at  Oxenholme 

but  8;  Kirkby  Lonsdale  24  Gallon. 
Measure  of  Hay.  About  Kendal  they  measure  by  trusses  —  a  truss 

is  a  horseload  —  30  stone  more  or  less. 

APPENDIX  IV 

In  volume  VI  of  the  Machell  MSS.,  p.  255  ff.,  is  a  letter  to  Dr  Mill, 

I  St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  dated  "Octob.  7  1692'.  In  it  Machell 

refers  to  a  collection  of  Roman  inscriptions  he  had  sent  him  earlier 
that  year  and  says : 
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"...  I  have  Ransack' d  since  That  all  the  Barony  of  Kendall  (that 
I  might  not  leave  one  stone  unturned  in  the  County  of  Westmerland) 
And  have  only  met  with  a  Broken  Altar  at  Kirkby  in  Loansdale,  One 
fragment  of  a  Romane  Inscription  at  Ambleside  in  the  Parish  of 
Windermere,  and  another  at  Tunstall  in  the  County  of  Lancaster  ..." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  more  detailed  accounts  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. 

"An  Altar  (above  a  yard  high)  Digg'd  up  at  Kirkby  in  Loansdale, 
Circa  An.  1684  in  a  bank  by  the  River  Leun  call'd  Abbats  Brow, 
adjoyneing  the  North  East  side  of  ye  Churchyard :  and  now  lyeing 
in  the  High  Street  for  a  seat  at  Widdow  Man's  doore. 

"One  side  of  this  Altar  (which  I  have  supplyed)  is  broke  of  &  lost. 
The  ist  Line  seemeth  to  be  NVMINIBVS  :  The  4th  APOLLINIS  :  The 
last  VOTVM  SOLVIT  &c. 

"Near  Ambleside  at  the  Head  of  Windermer  Water,  is  a  small 
Romane  fort;  being  an  Oblong  square  of  above  100  yards  in  Diameter. 
Here  severall  fragments  of  Roman  Antiquities  have  been  discovered  & 
amongst  the  Rest  divers  Medalls  of  Gold,  Silver  &  Copper  :  som  of 
which  are  in  That  Collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brathwaite,  of  Ambleside 
Hall  wch  he  gave  by  Deed  to  ye  Library  at  Oxford.  Dated  26  of  Novem- 
ber 1674.  Since  which  was  found  one  medall  of  Gold  Wth  Hadrian's 
Image  and  superscription  upon  it,  valued  at  17s  and  6d.  And  a  piece 
of  Gold  about  5  inches  long,  as  thick  as  the  small  end  of  a  Tobaccho 
pipe,  sollid  &  streight  wch  was  purchased  by  Mr  James  Cock  Book- 
seller in  Kendall,  for  34s  who  also  bought  the  Former  Medall  But 
Resold  them  both  some  years  ago;  So  that  they  never  came  to  my 
view.  And  there  is  a  field  house  calld  Bowsrigg-Hoghouse  1  mile  South 
from  hence  in  the  way  twixt  Ambleside  &  Windermer  Church  in 
the  East  end  of  wch  I  found  a  stone  (brought  from  the  said  Borrans) 
with  this  broken  Inscription  concerning  a  Rom.  cohort  there. 

"Which  cohort  may  seem  to  have  pinn'd  up  ye  Brits,  in  Cartmel  & 
Furness;  where  They  continued  till  King  Egfrids  time,  who  was  Kg. 
of  Northum.  Circ.  An.  611. 

"At  the  vicaridge  House  in  Tunstall  are  two  Fragments  of  Romane 
Inscriptions  Translated  hither  by  the  Late  Minister  from  Burrow  upon 
Leun  in  ye  said  Parish.  From  this  Larger  Inscription  I  should  have 
conjectured  The  Name  of  This  Burrow  (alias  Over  Burrow)  to  have 
been  Aureubia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  If  Mr.  Cambden,  the  best 
of  Antiquaries  who  yet  speak  doubtfully  concerning  this  matter,  had 
not  thought  otherwise." 
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"...  I  have  Ransack' d  since  That  all  the  Barony  of  Kendall  (that 
I  might  not  leave  one  stone  unturned  in  the  County  of  Westmerland) 
And  have  only  met  with  a  Broken  Altar  at  Kirkby  in  Loansdale,  One 
fragment  of  a  Romane  Inscription  at  Ambleside  in  the  Parish  of 
Windermere,  and  another  at  Tunstall  in  the  County  of  Lancaster  .  .  ." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  more  detailed  accounts  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. 

"An  Altar  (above  a  yard  high)  Digg'd  up  at  Kirkby  in  Loansdale, 
Circa  An.  1684  in  a  bank  by  the  River  Leun  call'd  Abbats  Brow, 
adjoyneing  the  North  East  side  of  ye  Churchyard :  and  now  lyeing 
in  the  High  Street  for  a  seat  at  Widdow  Man's  doore. 

"One  side  of  this  Altar  (which  I  have  supplyed)  is  broke  of  &  lost. 
The  ist  Line  seemeth  to  be  NVMINIBVS  :  The  4th  APOLLINIS  :  The 
last  VOTVM  SOLVIT  &c. 

"Near  Ambleside  at  the  Head  of  Windermer  Water,  is  a  small 
Romane  fort;  being  an  Oblong  square  of  above  100  yards  in  Diameter. 
Here  severall  fragments  of  Roman  Antiquities  have  been  discovered  & 
amongst  the  Rest  divers  Medalls  of  Gold,  Silver  &  Copper  :  som  of 
which  are  in  That  Collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brathwaite,  of  Ambleside 
Hall  wch  he  gave  by  Deed  to  ye  Library  at  Oxford.  Dated  26  of  Novem- 
ber 1674.  Since  which  was  found  one  medall  of  Gold  Wth  Hadrian's 
Image  and  superscription  upon  it,  valued  at  17s  and  6d.  And  a  piece 
of  Gold  about  5  inches  long,  as  thick  as  the  small  end  of  a  Tobaccho 
pipe,  sollid  &  streight  wch  was  purchased  by  Mr  James  Cock  Book- 
seller in  Kendall,  for  34s  who  also  bought  the  Former  Medall  But 
Resold  them  both  some  years  ago;  So  that  they  never  came  to  my 
view.  And  there  is  a  field  house  calld  Bowsrigg-Hoghouse  1  mile  South 
from  hence  in  the  way  twixt  Ambleside  &  Windermer  Church  in  | 
the  East  end  of  woh  I  found  a.  stone  (brought  from  the  said  Borrans) 
with  this  broken  Inscription  concerning  a  Rom.  cohort  there. 

"Which  cohort  may  seem  to  have  pinn'd  up  ye  Brits,  in  Cartmel  & 
Furness;  where  They  continued  till  King  Egfrids  time,  who  was  Kg. 
of  Northum.  Circ.  An.  611. 

"At  the  vicaridge  House  in  Tunstall  are  two  Fragments  of  Romane 
Inscriptions  Translated  hither  by  the  Late  Minister  from  Burrow  upon 
Leun  in  ye  said  Parish.  From  this  Larger  Inscription  I  should  have 
conjectured  The  Name  of  This  Burrow  (alias  Over  Burrow)  to  have 
been  Aureubia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  If  Mr.  Cambden,  the  best 
of  Antiquaries  who  yet  speak  doubtfully  concerning  this  matter,  had 
not  thought  otherwise." 
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The  letters  C,  D,  L,  N,  W  or  Y  in  brackets,  after  place-names,  show  the 
county  concerned  (Cumberland,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Northumberland, 
Westmorland  or  Yorkshire) 


Abbot  Hall,  Kendal,  66 

Abbots  brow,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  24,  25 

Abbots  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  20,  24 

Abswell,  Beetham,  52 

Ackend  Sike,  Burneside,  104 

Ackeron  beck,  Burneside,  105 

Addison,  John,  30 

Adrumentum,  Bishop  of,  79 

Aglethorpe  (Y),  61,  123 

Airay,  Dr  Henry,  90,  91,  93 

Akebank,  51 

Akenthwaite  lane,  Beetham,  52 
Albemarle,  Countess  of,  75 

 Duke  of,  75 

Aldingham,  135 

Allhallows  Chapel,  Kendal,  65 

Ambleside,  3,  4,  15,  87,  116,  124,  127, 

128,  131,  133,  134,  141,  142,  145,  146, 

148 

 Borrans  Ring,  130 

 Bownsrig  hoghouse,  130 

 Chapel,  129,  131,  133,  147 

 Cross,  132 

 Hall,  54,  129,  132,  145 

 Market,  129 

 Paper  Mill,  132 

 Roman  fort,  1,  128 

 Rushbearing,  131 

 the  Stock,  129 

 Stockbridge,  89,  146 

 Wansfell  Wall,  131 

Ambrose,  Dorothy,  136 

 Mr,  145 

Anckerress,  Kendal,  66 
Anderton,  Sir  Charles,  2 
Anjou,  Earl  of,  1 
Appleby,  39,  67,  141,  148 

 Grammar  School,  55  n. 

Applegarth,  John,  18  n. 

 Mr,  18 

 Thomas,  18  n. 

 William,  18  n. 

Applegarth,  Midleton  of,  34 

Applethwaite,  115-118,  125 

Arnside,  52,  53,  79 

Arthur,  King:  Round  table  (W),  54 

Arundel,  Countess  of,  123 

Asby,  55  n 

Ash,  The,  N.  Staveley,  109 
Ashton,  Mr,  37 
Askeugh,  Allan,  123 
 Elizabeth,  123 


Askough  arms,  102 
Atkinson,  Dorothy,  90  n.,  and  see 
Braithwaite 

 Miles,  90,  112  n.,  129,  138 

 Thomas,  23 

Auld  Hall,  Preston  Richard,  59,  60 
Aylesbury,  142 


Bainbrig,  Alice,  33 

 Christopher,  31,  33 

 Edward,  23,  33 

 Geo.,  33 

 Thomas,  33 

Baisbrown,  138,  141,  146 

 Forge,  139 

Baldwin  of  Flanders,  135 
Balif,  Richard,  24 
Baly,  Giles,  44 

 Widow,  29 

Bampton  School,  107 
Bank  Head,  Kendal,  65 
Banks,  Mr,  59 
Barbon,  3,  18,  27,  29,  31,  33 

 Barrick  Hall,  31 

 Beckfoot,  28,  30 

 Chapel,  28 

 dale,  31 

 Holmes  well,  30 

 Liberty,  29 

 Lord's  seat,  29 

 manor,  28 

 Neeth  Hall,  31 

 Park,  30 

 Well,  29 

Barburn  arms,  71 
Bardsey,  Will.,  136 
Baringham,  79 
Barkin  Edge,  Middleton,  34 
Barlow,  Richard,  130  n. 

 Thomas,  130 

Barmston  (Y),  56  n. 
Barton,  Ann,  33 

 arms,  102 

 Lumb,  124 

Barton  (L),  29 

Barton  (W),  Winder  in,  141 

Bellingham,  James,  28,  70,  95,  98 

 John,  56 

 Mr,  81,  84,  104-112 

 Robert,  7,  96,  105 

 Roger,  105 

Bellingham  Holm,  87 
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Belliside  Hedge,  Beetham,  52 
Ben's  Bank,  Whittington,  33 
Benson,  Anna  Maria,  142 

 arms,  102,  141 

 Bernard,  141 

 Christiana,  Elizabeth,  142 

  Oorotny,  141,  142 

 family,  59,  137,  138,  140,  143 

 Francis,  140 

 George,  142,  143 

 Henry,  142 

 Hugh,  142 

 Isabel,  142 

 Jane  Gray,  142 

 John,  138,  141 

 Joyce,  129  n. 

 Lancelot,  138,  142 

 Mabel,  142 

 Margaret,  141 

 Michael,  138,  141-143 

 Nicholas,  142 

 Richard,  142 

 Solomon,  140 

 Thomas,  57,  138,  141,  142 

 William,  142 

Bierly,  — ,  82 
Barwick  arms,  76,  77 

 John,  57,  74,  75,  77,  78,  80 

 Katherine,  80 

 Peter,  57,  77 

Barwise,  Grace,  136 
Bateman,  — ,  45 

 Henry,  15 

 Robert,  14  n. 

 Roger,  14,  16 

 Thomas,  85 

Bath,  104  n.,  136 
Battleplace,  Heversham,  57 
Batty,  Mr,  42 
Bavnes  family,  92  n. 

 Mr,  20 

Beathwaite  Green,  72 
Beck,  James,  15 
Becke  arms,  71 
Beckermet,   135,  137 
Beckfoot,  Barbon,  28,  30 
Bedale  (Y),  21 

Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  1,  2 
Beetha  Water,  52 

Beetham,  3,  23,  42,  46,  48,  49,  52,  53, 
55.  56,  78,  79 

 Abs  Well,  52 

 Ackenthwaite  Lane,  52 

 Bellside  Hedge,  52 

 Buchouse  Neale,  51 

 Cattleside  [  ?  Cappleside]  Hall,  52 

 Church,  49,  50,  52,  69 

 College  of  St  Mary's,  50,  51 

 Hall,  52 

 Helslack  tower,  52 

 Leven's  Close,  52 

 Old  Vicarage  house,  51 

 Park,  53 

 parsonage,  49,  50 

 Powb ridge,  51 


  rectory,  50  n. 

 school,  52 

 tomb,  50 

 Whassetyeat,  52 

Beetham  family,  53 
Bellingham,  Alan,  56,  69,  70,  95,  100, 
108 

 Dorothie,  56  n. 

 Elizabeth,  27,  28 

 family,  27,  28,  98,  100,  103 

 arms  of,  19,  70,  71 

 Henry,  56 

 James,  95 

Biggins,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  22 

 arm,s  102 

 Bridgett,  35 

Bindloss,  Agnes,  136 

 Dorothy,  129  n. 

 Sir  Robert,  136 

Birket,  — ,  in 

 Miles,  147 

 Peter,  109,  112 

 Robert,  118 

 Thomas,  127 

 Wm„  108 

Blackbeck,  109 

Blackbrow,  Mansergh,  26 

Blakeholm,  87 

Bland,  Rev.  — ,  21 

Blea  Crag,  Grasmere,  147 

Bleas  Hall,  Old  Hutton,  15,  16,  41 

Blencarn,  148 

Blewgillhead,  Kentmere,  89 

Blindbeck,  Kendal,  5,  67 

Boatmas  Holm,  87 

Bold,  Thomas,  136 

Boltongate  (C),  13 

Borrans  Ring,  Ambleside,  130 

Borrow  Beck,  97 

Borrowdale  Fells,  107 

Borwick  (L),  35 

Bouch,  Mary,  137 

Bourges,  France,  142 

Bowness  (W),  112,  113,  115-118,  127 

 Market,  112,  120,  132 

Bowthwaite  (W),  98 
Boynton,  Sir  Francis,  56 
Brabbon  Tarn  (W),  101 
Brackenrigg,  Selside,  97 
Brackenthwaite  Fell,  109 
Bradley  arms,  72,  102 

 Jane,  79 

 Mary,  79 

 Mrs,  85 

Brakeld,  Jane,  96 
Brantfell  (W),  120 
Branthwaite  Brow  (W),  10  n. 
Braken  Hall  (W),  43 
Brathay  river,  137,  139,  140,  146 
Brathwaite,  86 

Brathwaite  arms,  102,  131,  145 

 Dorothy,  112  n.,  129  n.,  138 

 Elizabeth,  8,  15  n.,  129  n. 

 family,  65,  96,  100,  103,  112,  129,.] 
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 Gawen,  2,  54,  129  n.,  131  n.,  138, 

140,  147 

 Isabel,  129  n.,  136 

 James,  129  n.,  136 

 Jane,  54 

 John,  129  n. 

 Mr,  104,  108,  112,  130,  141 

 Reginald,  142 

 Richard,  105,  107 

 Robert,  90  n.,  129  138, 

 Thomas,  84,  105,  129,  131,  132,  138, 

141 

Bridge  End,  15-17 
Bridgeman,  John,  31 
Brierly,  Col.,  52 
Briggs,  Agnes,  81 

 arms,  102,  121 

 Col.,  27,  88 

 family,  81 

 Rev.  John,  18 

 Miss,  122 

 Thomas,  81  n. 

Brigsteer,  73,  84 
Brisco  arms,  102 
Bristol,  104 

Broad  field,  Natland,  11 

 N.  Staveley,  109 

Brockbank,  John,  77 
Brotherswater,  148 
Brougham,  Mary,  137 
Broughton  family,  78 

 Sir  Thomas,  52,  53  n. 

Broughton  Stone  (L),  53 
Broughton  Tower,  53  n.,  78 
Browham  see  Brougham 
Browne,  — ,  124 

 Robert,  84 

Brus,  Peter,  2 
Bulbank  (L),  23 
Burblethwaite  (L),  123 
Burneside,  8,  65,  94,  100,  101 

 1  Ackendsike,  104 

 Ackeronbeck,  105 

 Chapel,  103 

 Chapel -le- Wood,  103 

 Forest  Hall,  103 

 Garnett  House,  103,  104 

 Godmond  Hall,  103 

Burneside  Hall,  101-105,  108 

 Helsfell  Hall,  105 

 Hundhow,  103 

 Millhow,  105 

 Potterfell,  94 

 St  Gregory's  well,  103 

 St  Oswald's  well,  103 

 Strickland,  103 

Burneside  family,  arms  of,  71 

Burntknot  (W),  ioq 

Burrow,  Edward,  44 

Burrow  beck,  1 

Burrow  hall,  27  n. 

Burton,  3,  13,  30,  44,  46-49.  5L  55 

 Claythorpe  Hall,  48 

 free  school,  dS 

 Halemoss,  46 


 Hall,  48 

 Heron  sike,  46 

 market,  48 

 moss,  46 

 parsonage  house,  48 

 rushbearing,  46,  47 

 St  Aidan's  well,  46 

Buskell,  Buskil  family,  52,  56 

 Jasper,  56 

 Ralph,  51 

 Richard,  55,  56 

 Thomas,  56  n. 


Caernarvon  Castle,  135 

Cairos,  Katherine,  121 

Caldstone,  Kendal,  65 

Calgarth,  83,  87,  109,  111,  1 18-120,  122, 

123,  132  n. 
Cambridge,  18  n.,  48  n. 

 Christ's  College,  13  n.,  22,  23,  33  n. 

 Clare  College,  18  n. 

 Peterhouse,  18  n. 

 St  John's  College,  57  n.,  78 

 Trinity  College,  15,  20,  24,  39,  42, 

44,  46,  57,  97,  99.  104,  112 
Cancefield,  Richard  de,  135 
Cautley,  50 

Caperig  Cross,  Burneside,  104 
Cappelane,  Kendal,  5 
Carlisle,  88 

 Bishop  of,  55,  75,  130  n. 

 Dean  of,  55  n. 

Carnforth,  80 
Carr,  Henry,  23 

 Wm.,  23 

Cartmel,  9,  51,  78 

 Fell,  56,  58,  82-84,  89 

Carus,  Adam,  125 

 arms,  19,  121 

 Christopher,  79 

 Elizabeth,  18,  20 

 family,  18,  108 

 George,  91,  92 

 Judge,  28 

 Katherine,  79 

 Maria,  20 

 Thomas,  20 

Casterton,  3,  18,  30,  44 

 Chapel  houses,  26 

 Coepit  hills,  27 

 Hall,  26,  27 

 St  Coom's  Chapel,  27 

Castle  Hill,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  24 
Castlehow  Hill,  Kendal,  65 
Castle  Tower,  Dallam,  54 
Catbarrow  Wall,   Selside,  97 
Cavendish,  Elizabeth,  75  n. 

 Henry,  75  n. 

Cawgarth  family,  121 
Chaipha,  27 
Chanton,  Robert,  109 
Chapel  Close,  Kendal,  65  n. 
Chapelgarth,   Firbank,  39 
Chapel  Hill,  Farleton,  52 
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Chapelhouses,  Casterton,  26 

Chapel-le-Wood,   Burneside,  103 

Chapel  Mire,  Little  Langdale,  139 

Chapel  Ridding,  123  n. 

Chapham  Church,  25 

Chester,  Bishop  of,  31,  75,  78,  83,  125 

 diocese  of,  88 

Cholmlay,  Frances,  56  n. 
Clappersgate,  137,  142 
Claton  (L),  96 
Claughton  (L),  79 
Claythorpe,  48,  49 

 Hall,  48 

Clif  (Y),  79 

Clifford,  Lady  Anne  and  Lord,  41,  45, 

47.  52 
Clonfert,  Bishop  of,  9 
Coale  (L),  35,  45 
Coat  How  (W),  141,  143 
Cock,  James,  128,  129 
Cockermouth,  87,  117,  132 
Cockfield  (D),  48  n. 
Cocklehead  pasture,  17 
Cockley  Fell  Wall  (W)  94 
Cole,  Mary,  35 

 Thomas,  45 

Collinfield,  9 
Collingwood,  Agnes,  136 
Colwith  Mill,  140 
Compston,  Ann,  83 

 Richard,  132 

Conishead,  123 
Coniston,  114,  134,  135 
Conyers,  Katherine,  34 

 Wm„  34 

Cooke,  Robert,  35 

 Thomas,  100 

Copeland,  Johanna,  89 

 John,  89 

Copley,  John,  92 

 Mrs,  91 

Corbridge  (N),  13 

Coucy,  Ingleram  de,  2,  89 

 Isabel,  89 

Cowanhead  Park  (W),  105 
Cow  Brow,  43,  44 
Cowmire  Hall,  58,  81,  82 
Cowperthwaite  (W),  39,  40 
Crackanthorpe  arms,  71,  122 
Crag,  N.  Staveley,  109 
Cragg,  James,  18,  34,  35 
Croft,  Elizabeth,  37 
 Wm.,  79 

Crook,  12,  66,  84,  88,  89,  104,  105,  109, 
116,  119 

 chapel,  83,  84 

 Fell,  120 

 Hall,  84,  122,  123 

Crookdale  hause  head,  5 

Crooklands  (W),  41 

Crosfields,  widow,  73 

Crosland,  Bridget,  Lady,  135,  136 

 Sir  Jordan,  135 

Crosscrake,  15 
 chapel,  13,  68 


Crosthwaite,  58,  59,  72,  82,  84,  119 

 chapel,  56,  58 

Crowholm,  87 
Cunswick  Hall,  79,  85 
Curwen  arms,  70-72 

 family,  18 

 Lady,  22 

 Nicholas,  20 

Dainecourt  family,  68 
Dale  End  (W),  95 
Dalegarth  (C),  79 
Dalehead  (W),  124 
Dallam  Tower,  53,  54,  72 
Dalston  arms,  102 
Dal  ton,  45-47 

 Hall,  45,  46 

Darbishcourt,  George,  79 
Davenport,  Sir  William,  27 
Davis  family,  141 
Dawson,  Anthony,  145 

 James,  15,  16 

 Robert,  9,  39,  40 

Dedford,  142 

Deepthwaite  ( W) ,  60 

Deer  Park,  Preston  Richard,  60 

Delapool,  134 

Dent,  31,  33,  35 

Dentwell  (W),  27,  29 

Derby,  Earl  of,  2,  52,  53,  59,  76-78 

  crest,  141 

Derwen  ( Y) ,  16 
Derwentwater,  144 
Dikenson,  — ,  96 
Dillicar  (W),  39 
Dixon,  Arthur,  33 

 Christopher,  120 

 Margaret,  33 

 Mr,  90,  117 

 Richard,  83 

 Thomas,  90  n.,  117  118 

Dixon  holm,  87 
Dockray  family,  65 

 Hall,  Kendal,  60,  65,  66 

Dod,  Troutbeck,  128 

Dodford,  Northants,  142 

Dodsford,  141 

Douai,  79 

Dray  son,  — ,  103 

Ducket,  Ann,  51  n. 

 Alice,  136 

 Anthony,  51,  79 

 arms,  134 

 Ellen,  51  n. 

 Sir  Francis,  51,  136 

— —  James,  50,  51 

 John,  51  n. 

 Marion,  51  n. 

 Richard,  100,  119,  136 

 Thomas,  51  n. 

 William,  51 

Duddon  river,  78 
Dudley,  Agnes,  137 
Dumbleton,  Frances,  142 
 Mary,  142 
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Dunmail  Raise,  144-146 
Durham,  48  n.,  57  n. 

 Archdeacon  of,  93  n. 

 dean  of,  57  n. 

 prebendary  of,  55  n. 

Durham  House,  London,  57  n. 

Easedale  Tarn  (W),  147 
Edenhall,  33 
Edgehill,  10  n. 
Egremont,  92 
Elterwater  (W),  141,  142 

 Bridge,  146 

 Hall,  137,  138,  142,  143 

 tarn,  139,  140 

English,  arms,  70 
Esheholm,  Middleton,  34 
Esthwaite,  86  n.,  132  n. 
Euerbeck,  Middleton,  34 
Ewebarrow  Hall  (W),  93,  95 

Fairbank,  Far  (W),  109 
Farfell  End,  Witherslack,  78 
Farleton,  23,  42,  47,  51,  52 

 Beck,  42 

 Chapel  Hill,  52 

 Knot,  49,  52 

 Tithe  barn,  51 

Farmer,  George,  13 

Farrar,  Miles,  23 

Farrer,  Mr,  18,  21 

Farrington,  Alexander,  60,  104 

 Lawrence,  60  n. 

Fauconbridge  arms,  134 
Fawcett,  James,  wife  of,  30 
Fawcett  Forest,  97,  98 
Faxton,  Northants,  6 
Fellfoot  (W),  139,  140 
Fenwick  arms,  134 
Feld,  William,  139  n. 
Firbank,  3,  20,  36,  38,  40,  41 

 chapel,  38,  40 

 Chapelgarth,  39 

 Cowperthwaite,  39,  40 

 Fell,  41 

 Galloway  Gate,  39,  41 

 Goodwin  Cross,  41 

 lordship,  38 

 Priestfields,  39 

 rushbearing,  38 

 school,  39 

 Sever  Beck,  39 

 Wells,  38,  41 

Fisher,  Dorothy,  86  n. 

 family,  92 

 Mr,  91 

Fitz  Allan  arms,  134 
Flanders,  123 
Fleming,  Agnes,  136 

 Alexander,  137 

 Alice,  135,  137 

 Anselm,  135 

 Anthony,  136 

 arms,  134 

 Barbara,  145 


 (Sir)  Daniel,  54,  129  n.,  130, 

132-137,  143,  147,  148 

 David,  136 

 Fletcher,  137 

 George,  137 

 Godith,  135 

 Henry,  137,  143,  144,  147 

 Hugh,  135,  136 

 Isabel,  137 

 James,  136,  137 

 Joan,  136 

 John,  135-137 

 Jordan,  135 

 Joseph,  136 

 Katherine,  54 

 Margaret,  136 

 Mary,  135 

 Michael,  135,  137 

Rhyndus,  135 

 Richard,  135,  137 

 Robert,  136 

 Roger,  137 

 Thomas,  136,  137 

 William,  I35-I37,  145 

Fletcher,  Barbara,  137 

 Bridget,  129  n. 

 Eir  Henry,  137 

 Thomas,  59 

Flodderhill,  15 

Foixe,  John  de,  1 

Foldhouse,  Loughrigg,  140,  141 

Forest  Hall,  Fawcett  Forest,  98 

 Burneside,  103 

Fouldery,  Pile  of,  53  n. 
Foulshaw  (W),  60 
Fountains  Abbey,  69 
France,  10,  71 
Frisington,  Ralpe  de,  135 
Furness,  27.  53,  72,  86,  137 

Galava,  128  n. 

Galloway  Gate,  Firbank,  39,  41 
Garb  urn  Fell  (W),  92 

 Moss,  89 

Gardiner,  Robert,  23 

Garnet,  Anthony,  119 

Garnett  House  (W),  103,  104 

Garth  Row,  Skelsmergh,  99 

Garth waite,  Richard,  23 

Garthrow  (W),  101 

Gatebeck  (Lilly  Beck),  41,  43,  59,  60 

Gatescarth  (W),  94 

Gathorne,  95 

Gathorn,  John,  15 

Gaunt,  John  of,  2,  61 

Gauthorpe,  29 

Gay,  Mr,  109,  111 

Gibbnson,  Widow,  29 

Gibson,  Samuel,  27,  29,  31 

Gilbeck,  133 

Gilbert,  Lord,  105 

Gilpin,  arms  of,  71,  141 

 Bernard,  90  n.,  93 

 Christopher,  92 

 family,  90,  92,  108 
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 John,  101 

 Miss,  140 

 Mr,  91 

 Oliver,  93 

 Thomas,  99 

 Sir  Uter,  99 

Gilpin  Beck,  89,  90,  92 

 Lands,  138 

Gilthwaite  Rigg,  8,  100 
Girlington,  John,  51 
Gleaston  Castle,  135 
Glenkwen  Beck,  1 
Godmond  Hall  (W),  103 
Godsalve,  21 

 Thomas,  18,  26 

Goldsborough  (Y),  26  n. 
Goodwin,  Goody  Cross,  Firbank,  41 
Goosergreen  Yeat  (W),  109 
Gosforth,  92 

Gowbarrow,  Park  House,  148 
Gowderbarrow  Wall  (W),  94 
Gowling,  John,  111 

Graham,  Col.  James,  49,  56,  58,  66,  67, 
69-71,  84,  85,  95,  97,  98,  100,  10 1,  104, 
108,  112 

 Sir  Richard,  7 

Grange,  Thomas,  35 

Grange  (Y),  52 

Grasmere,  3,  89,   132,   133,  138,  141, 
143-147 

 Blea  Crag,  147 

 church,  137,  143-147 

 fells,  146 

 Helm  143 

Grasgarth  (W),  109,  in,  112 
Gray,  Elizabeth,  142 
 Lord,  142 

Grayrigg,  15,  41,  50,  51,  97,  100 

 Dillicar,  39 

 Lamrig,  39 

Graythwaite,  92 

Great  Langdale,  138-140,  143,  146 

 Chapel.  140,  141,  143 

 Gilpin  Lands,  138 

Great  Tarn  (W),  101 
Green,  John,  44 

 Mr,  55 

Greengatefoot  (W),  97 
Greenwater  Fell  (W),  92 
Greenside,  Fawcett  Forest,  98 
Greenwood,  Katherine,  142 
Gressingham  (L),  80 
Grisedale,  Richard,  83 
Guy,  Harry,  13 
 Mr,  11,  23 

Hacket  Forge,  140 

Hale,  Hutton  Roof,  45 

Hale,  Newbiggin,  96 

Halecat,  Witherslack,  74,  80,  81 

Halemoss,  Burton,  46 

Hallfell  (W),  04 

Hallowbank  (W),  92 

Hall  wood  (W),  9  s 

Halton  (L),  35.  45-  79 


Hamsfield  Grange,  96 
Hanley,  Thomas,  136 
Hardknot,  139 

Harrington  family,  94,  95,  126 
Harrison,  Robert,  109 

 Roger,  109,  112 

 William,  107 

Hartley  Castle,  26  n. 
Hartsop,  133 
Hartsopdale,  1,  148 
Haton,  Jonathan,  94 
Haverbrack,  52 

Hawkin  Hall,  Middleton,  31-33 
Hawkshead,  89,  117 

 Hall,  91,  92 

 Market,  87,  117 

Heard  family,  126 

 Thomas,  127 

Heard,  Troutbeck  grant,  126 
Heblethwaite,  Ann,  37 

 Elizabeth,  37 

 Dorith,  37 

 Henry,  37 

 James,  37 

 John,  18,  35,  37 

 Mrs,  34 

 Robert,  37 

 Thomas,  35-38 

Hegholm  Hall,  20,  26  ' 

Helm,  Grasmere,  142 

Helme,  Mr,  in 

Helsfell  Hall,  104,  105,  122 

Helsington  Laithes,  56  n.,  67,  72,  85,  108 

Helslack  Tower  (W),  52 

 Tithe  Barn,  51 

Helton  Bacon,  50  n. 

 Hall,  50  n. 

 Tarn,  81 

Henfield  (W),  109 

Henholm,  87 

Hen  Ridding  tarn,  16 

Herbert,  William,  Lord  Montgomery,  41 

 Earl  of  Pembroke,  2 

 Marquess  of  Westmorland  [sic] ,  2 

Herdson,  Elizabeth,  129  n. 
Heron  Sike,  Burton,  46 
Heversham,  3,   10,   14,  42,  46,  51,  55, 
58,  78,  84,  142 

 Battleplace,  57 

 Church,  55,  57,  78 

 Hall,  56 

 vicar  of,  13 

Heysham,  18  n.,  79 
High  Close,  138,  141,  142 
High  House,  90,  112,  138 
Hilton,  Elizabeth,  51 

 Thomas,  50,  51 

Hincaster,  68 
Hindon  (D),  48 
Hob,  Thomas,  114 
Hodgson,  Mr,  23 

 Robert,  105 

Holbeck  Bridge,  127 

 Gill,  131 

Holker,  18,  42,  59 
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Hollinhow  (W),  109,  122 
Holme,  3,  47,  48,  49 

 Old  Lodge,  49 

Holme  house,  Longholm,  87,  88 

Holmhouse  (L),  33 

Holme  Moss  Tarn,  60 

Holme  Park,  49 

Holmescales,  14,  46,  47 

Holmeswell  (W),  30 

Holywell,  Witherslack,  80 

Hooker,  8 

Horn  cop  (W),  65 

Hoton,  Elizabeth,  136 

 Will.,  136 

Houghton-le-Spring  (D),  90  n.,  93  n. 
Howgil,  33 

 Castle,  71 

Hudson,  Rev.  John,  6  n. 
Hulleston,  arms,  134 

 Dorothy,  137 

 family,  96 

 Joan,  136 

 Mary,  96,  123 

 Richard,  136 

 Will.,  96,  123 

Hugil,  107,  in 

 Higher  Far  Fair  Bank,  109,  n  1 

 Ford,  92 

 Grassegarth,  109,  in 

 Ruston,  109,  112 

 St  Ann's  Chapel,  in,  112 

Hundhow  (W),  103 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  2 
Hutton,  58 

 Blease  Hall,  41 

 Chapel,  10,  14 

 Cocklehead  pasture,  17 

 lordship,  41 

 Town  House,  15 

Hutton,  Anthony,  81  n. 

 John,  48 

 Judge,  52,  81,  141 

 (Sir)  Richard,  26,  81  n. 

Hutton,  John,  96 
Hutton  Knot,  45 
Hutton  Roof,  3,  20,  43,  51 

 Chapel,  43,  44 

 ■  Hale,  45 

 Newbiggin,  43 

 Park,  44 

 Park  House,  44 

 Ploverlands,  44 

 Rushbearing,  44 

 Spittle,  44 

 Standing  Stone,  44 

 Winyeats,  43 

 Woody  eat  Green,  44 

Ingleton  (Y),  43,  70,  77  n. 
Ingmire  Hall  (Y),  15  n. 
Ings,  92 

 Chapel,  109,  no,  in 

 School,  in 

 Low  Hall,  110-112 

 rushbearing,  in 


Iron  Craw  (W),  95 

Jackson,  Francis,  23 

 John,  36 

 Richard,  23 

Jamaica,  75  n. 
Jerusalem,  28-30,  114 
Jerveulx  (Y),  39 
Julian  Ford,  38 

Keastwick,  20 

Kendal,  3,  4,  10,  11,  33,  36,  40,  43,  46, 
60,  64,  67,  74,  80,  83-86,  88,  91,  93, 
98-101,  104,  116-120,  124,  126,  132,  147 

 Abbot  Hall,  66 

 Allhallows  Chapel,  65 

 Anckerress,  66 

 Bankhead,  65 

 Barony  of,  1,  43,  70,  77,  89,  90,  96, 

123,  145 

 Black  Swan  Inn,  65  n. 

 Blindbeck,  5,  67 

 Bowling  fell,  65 

 Branthwaite  Brow,  10  n. 

 Cald  Stone,  65 

 Cappelane,  5 

 Carriers,  61 

 Castle,  1,  2,  47,  64 

 Castlehow  Hill,  65 

 Castle  park,  64 

 Church,  5,  60,  64,  66,  89,  90 

 Cogware,  60 

 Cottons,  9  n. 

 Dockray  Hall,  60,  65,  66 

 Earl  of,  1 

 Grammar  School,  23,  60  n.,  66 

 Horncop,  65  n. 

 Kirkland,  65-67 

 market,  39,  105 

 mayor  of,  9  n.,  60 

 Pluyards  of,  33 

 Recorder,  129  n. 

 rushbearing,  5 

 St  Ann's  Chapel,  65 

 Sandes  Hospital,  60,  61,  64 

 Spital,  119 

 stuffs,  60 

 trade,  1 

 Union  buildings,  65  n. 

  vicars  of,  3.  60,  73,  89,  94,  97,  99, 

116 

 vicarage,  66,  107 

 Well  Sike,  5 

Kent,  no 

 River,  2,  11,  53,  6o(  64,  67-70,  73, 

93,  103 

Kentmere,  89,  90,  92,  94,  109,  124,  126 

 Blewgillhead,  89  n. 

 Chapel,  90,  91,  93 

 Garburn  fell,  92 

 Garburn  Moss,  8q 

 Green  quarter  fell,  92 

 Hall,  90-93,  108,  140 

 Hallowbank,  92 

 Park,  89 
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 Pike  of  Yoake,  89 

 rushbearing,  91 

 Water,  91,  93 

Kepier  School  (D),  90  n. 
Kidderminster,  61 
Kildare,  Earl  of,  53  n. 
Killington,  3,  15,  20,  33,  38,  39,  79 

 Chapel,  35,  36 

 Common,  38 

 field,  38 

 Hall,  35-38,  40 

 Lang  tarn,  38 

 Lilly  Tarn,  38,  41 

 Park,  37 

 rushbearing,  36 

 Walkergards,  39 

Kilstone  (W),  94 
King,  Bishop,  142,  143 

 James,  5 

 William,  73 

Kirkby,  Alice,  137 

 arms,  134 

 John,  24 

 Richard,  136 

 Roger,  137 

Kirkby  Bridge,  24 
Kirkby  Ireleth,  78 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  3,  17,  18,  22,  36, 
46,  48,  65,  89 

 Abbots  Brow,  24 

 Abbots  Hall,  20,  24 

 Biggins,  22 

 Castle  hill,  24 

 Church,  19,  22,  24 

 Grammar  School,  20,  21,  23 

 lordship,  21,  44 

 Roman  altar,  25 

 rushbearing,  19 

 Sellet  Hall,  91,  92 

 vicar  of,  36 

Kirkby  manor,  18 
Kirkby  Thore,  5 
Kirkland  (W),  5,  65-67 
Kirkstone,  1 
-y-Fell,  133,  148 
Kitchen,  Richard,  104  n. 

 Robert,  104 

Kitson,  Elizabeth,  37 

 family,  35 

 Jane,  37 

 Thomas,  37,  79 

Knipe,  Ann,  123 

 Samuel,  119 

 Thomas,  123 

 Timothy,  119 

 William,  119 

Knoutberry  Hill  (W),  34 
Knowesley  (L),  53 

Ladyholm,  87,  88,  113,  118 
Laiburne  see  Layburne 
Lamplugh  arms,  102 

 Sir  John,  136 

 Margaret,  136 

Lamrick  (W),  40,  41 


Lamrig  (W),  39 
Lancaster,  18 

 arms,  71,  134 

Lancaster  de,  Gilbert,  105 

 Isabel,  136 

 Jo.,  136 

 Will.,  1 

Langdale,  4,  145 

 fells,  146 

  Steak,  139 

Latus,  Ann,  123 
Lawson  arms,  102 
Layburn  (Y)  96 
Layburne,  Ann,  79 

 Charles,  79 

 Dorothy,  79 

 Elizabeth,  79, 

 family,  51,  75,  85,  99,  100 

 Frances,  79 

 George,  79,  100 

 James,  79 

 Jane,  79 

 Jennet,  121 

 John,  78,  100 

 Katherine,  79,  100 

 Lucy,  37.  79 

 Mary,  79,  100 

 Mr,  99 

 Mrs,  100 

 Nicholas,  79 

 pedigree,  79 

 Thomas,  79,  136 

 William,  79 

Lay  field,  Ann,  80 

 Matthew,  8 

Laythwaite  (W),  93 
Leake,  John,  23 
Leek  beck,  27 

 parkhouse,  18,  27,  28,  54 

Le  Fleming  see  Fleming 
Legio  vi  victrix,  13 
Leigh,  Mr,  45 

 Peter,  45,  47 

 Richard,  45 

Leighton,  35,  37,  48 
Lennox,  Duke  of,  51 
Levens,  56,  66,  95,  100 

 arms,  70,  71 

 Bridge,  69 

 Close,  52 

 park,  57,  58 

 Hall  (Upper),  58,  69,  70 

Lewyns,  Elizabeth,  50 

 family,  69 

 James,  50 

 Reginald,  50 

 Roger,  50 

Leyburne  see  Layburne 
Lincoln, Bishop  of,  130  n.,  136 

 Dean  of,  136 

 Earl  of,  53  n. 

Lindeth  (W),  119,  120 
Lindsay,  William,  2 
Linefit  (W),  117 
Lingholm,  87 
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Lingmoor  Tarn  (W),  140 

Little  Bogton,  142 

Little  Langdale,  137-139.  146 

 Chapel  Mire,  139 

 Fellfoot,  139,  140 

 Lingmoor  Tarn,  140 

Little  Strickland,  68 
Loansdal,  Thomas,  44 
Lodge,  Edmund,  14 
London,  61,  no,  127,  142 
 arms,  141 

 Blackwell  Hall  trade,  22,  no 

 Durham  House,  57  n. 

 Gray's  Inn,  15  n.,  26  n.,  132  n. 

 Inner  Temple,  27  n. 

 Middle  Temple,  6 

 Plague,  57  n. 

 St  Paul's,  57  n.,  78 

Longholm,  87,  88 
Longsleddale,  104 

 lordship,  94 

Lonsdale  family,  49 

Lune,  river,  1,  25,  34,  39,  41,  44 

Manor  (L),  28,  42,  44,  47 
Mansergh,  3,  18,  26 

 family,  31 

Mardale,  92 

Marquess  fee,  2,  36,  104,  107,  147 

Marske  (Y),  34 

Maryland,  79 

Mawson,  Peter,  100 

Meathop,  4,  78,  96 

Medup,  96 

Melkinthorpe  Hall,  68 
Melling  (L),  23 
Middleton,  3,  18,  31,  36 

 Barkin  Edge,  34 

 Ben's  Bank,  33 

 Chapel,  19,  31.  33 

 deer  park,  34 

 Esheholm,  34 

 Euerbeck,  34 

 Hall,  33-35 

 Hawkin  Hall,  31-33 

 Knoutberry  Hill,  34 

 Rector,  33 

Middleham  (Y),  61,  123 
Middleton,  Agnes,  35 

 arms,  34 

 Charles,  35 

 David,  35 

 Edward,  19,  35 

 family,  18,  28,  34,  48 

 Geoffrey,  34,  35-  136 

 George,  33,  35,  37,  48 

 Isabel,  35 

 .Tames,  35 

 Joan,  35 

 John,  34,  35 

 Joseph,  35 

 Mary,  35,  48 

 Rebecca,  35 

 Robert,  35,  37 

 Thomas,  34,  35 


 William,  34,  35 

Milbeck  (W),  100 
Milhow  (W),  105 
Mill,  Dr,  13 
Miller,  Edward,  14 
Millom,  78 

 Castle,  123,  136 

Millom  arms,  134 
Milnthorpe,  4,  54,  56 

 Bridge,  52,  54 

 Cross,  54 

 fair,  54 

 iron  force,  54,  55 

 paper  mill,  54,  55 

Milrig  (W),  109 
Milton  Moor  (W),  60 
Mint  Water,  100 
Mitchel,  Mathew,  15 
Mitchelland,  135 
Monck,  Christopher,  75  n. 
Mons,  123 

Montagu,  Duke  of,  75  n. 
Montague,  Ralph,  75  n. 
Monteith,  Earl  of,  71 
Montgomery,  Lord,  28,  41-43,  45,  47,  49, 
72 

Moore,  Helen,  33 

 John,  31,  33 

 Roger,  33 

 Samuel,  31 

Moorthwaite  (W),  95 
Morland,  68 
Morton,  Bishop,  57 
Moselev,  Jane,  10  n. 
Moss  End  (W),  43 

 Side  (W),  109 

Muncaster,  59,  140 
Murton,  50  n. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  18,  26,  37 

 Sir  Philip,  26  n. 

Mustek  Robert  de,  105 
Musthil  (W),  100 

Natland,  9,  11,  14,  68 

Neeth  Hall  (W),  31 

Netherbv,  71 

Nether  Hall  (W),  26 

Netherhouse  (W),  95 

Nether  Levens  Hall,  56,  57,  60,  72,  73 

Nether  Orrest  (W),  124 

Nether  Staveley,  107 

 The  Ash,  109 

 Broad  field,  109 

  crag,  109 

 Goosegrean  Yeat,  109 

 Henfield,  109 

 Hollin  How,  109,  122 

 Moss  Side,  109 

 Roberth,  109 

 Sandy  Hill,  109 

Newbiggin,  43,  96 
Newbridge,  73 
Newby  Bridge,  87 
Newbv,  Henry,  82 
 Thomas,  40 
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Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  23 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  75  n. 
New  Hutton,  14 
Newton  (L),  21 
Nicholls,  Sir  Augustine,  6 

 Thomas,  6 

Nicholson,  Daniel,  92 

 Edward,  14  n. 

 Henry,  107 

 James,  73 

 Judith,  91,  92 

 Rev.  Mr,  14 

 Nathaniel,  92 

Nicholson,  Bishop,  37 
Ninezergh,  72 
Norfolk,  22 
Norris,    Bridget,  136 

 Sir  William,  136 

Northampton,  Marquess  of,  2,  35 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  54 
Norton,  Vicar  of,  93 
Norby  see  Newby 

Oates,  42 

Old  Burrow,  27 

Oldfield  family,  48 

 George,  48 

Oldfield  (W),  119 
Old  Hall,  N.  Staveley,  jo8 
Old  Hall,  Rydal,  134 
Old  Hayes,  Leics.,  57  n. 
Old  Hutton,  14,  36 

 Chapelry,  43 

 lordship,  38 

 Grammar  School,  14 

 rushbearing,  15 

Old  Park,  Troutbeck,  127,  128 
Orrest  Head  (W),  90,  112,  118 
Orton  (W),  97,  130  n. 

 park,  41 

Ostend,  142 

Otway,  Sir  John,  15,  65,  78,  94,  97,  104, 

129  n.,  132 
Over  Burrow,  27  n. 
Oxford,  48  n.,  130 

 Brasenose  College,  60 

 Library,  129 

 Merton  College,  123 

 Queen's  College,  13,  18,  19,  23,  27 

n.,  55-  57,  89,  90,  92,  93,  116,  130 

 St.  Edmund's  Hall,  13,  90  n. 

 Vice-Chancellor  of,  90  n. 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  72 


Park  House,  Gowbarrow,  148 

 Leek,  18,  27,  28,  54 

 Troutbeck,  126 

Parr  family,  2 

 Katherine,  65 

 Sir  William,  2 

Partyhaw  Well  (W),  41 

Patterdale,  86,  92,  97,  124,  126,  127,  146 

— —  Hall,  103 

Pearson,  Bishop,  131 


Pembroke,  Countess  of,  see  Clifford 

 William,  Earl  of,  2 

Pennington  (L),  140 
Pennington,  Beatrix,  92 

 Bridget,  92 

 family,  59,  140 

 Joseph,  140  n. 

 Sir  William,  140 

Penrith,  81  n.,  98,  126 

 vicar  of,  60  n. 

Penruddock  arms,  102,  131 

 Elizabeth,  129  n.,  131  n. 

Percy,  Lord,  57 
Philipson,  Alan,  123 
 arms,  122 

 Christopher,  84,  86,  88,  91,  92,  104, 

109,  113,  119,  120,  122,  123,  126 

  Clara,  123 

 Elizabeth,  123 

 family,  66,  84,  105,  122 

 Frances,  123 

 Hudleston,  88,  123,  126 

 John,  109,  123,  140 

 Miles,  122,  123 

 Mr,  119 

 Robert,  88,  114,  118,  121,  123 

 Rowland,  121 

Pickering  arms,  35,  36 

 family,  37,  40 

Picts  Wall,  122 
Pike  How  (W),  107 
Pike  of  Yoake  (W),  89 
Pile  of  Fouldry,  53 
Ploverlands  (W),  44 
Plumpton  Castle  (C),  74,  81 
Pluyards  (W),  33 
Pooley,  148 

Potterfell  (W),  94,  105,  109 
Powsb ridge  (W),  51 
Preston,  60  n. 

 Fell,  43 

Preston,  Ann,  41 

 arms,  41,  72 

 Elizabeth,  59  n. 

 family,  18,  28,  41,  49,  52,  72 

 George,  59  n. 

 John,  41,  47,  72 

 Lord,  71 

 Marian,  41 

 Mary,  41 

 Mr,  59 

 Thomas,  41,  42,  44,  47,  59  n.,  72 

Preston  Patrick,  41,  44,  47,  56 

 Braken  Hall,  43 

 Chapelry,  14 

 Chapel,  15,  41,  47,  49  n. 

 Hall,  41,  43 

 Moss  End,  43 

 Park,  43 

 Rushbearing,  42 

 St  George's  Well,  42 

Preston  Richard,  42,  56,  58,  59 

 Auld  Hall,  59-60 

 Deepthwaite,  60 

 Deer  Park,  60 
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 Foulshaw,  60 

 Holme  Moss  tarn,  60 

 Milton  Moor,  60 

Prickat,  Alan,  14 

 Lawyer,  49 

 Mr,  16 

Priestfields  (W),  39 

Raisbeck  (W),  145 

Raiseham  (L),  96 

Rakefoot  House,  Witherslack,  81 

Raston  (W),  109,  112 

Rawlinson,  Dr,  55,  57 

 Stephen,  65 

 William,  8,  10 1 

Readman  arms,  20,  72 

 family,  72 

 Mr,  70 

Redman,  James,  23 

Reinfrid,  1 

Richmond  (Y),  123 

Richmond,  Edmund,  Earl  of,  2 

 Margaret,  Countess  of,  2 

Richmond  fee,  2,  36,  104,  128,  132,  147 
Rigg,  Mary,  15  n. 

 Mr,  57 

Rigmaden,  26 
Rigmaden,  Jane,  136 

 John,  136 

Ripon,  69 
Roberth  (W),  109 
Robinson,  Clara,  123 

 James,  110,  111 

 Lionel,  123 

 Robert,  14 

 Susanna,  14  n. 

 Thomas,  15 

Robson,  Elizabeth,  33 
Rochester,  10 
Rod-Rad  (W),  109 
Roman  altars,  18,  25,  54 

 antiquities,  12 

 -brick,  11 

 cement,  11,  12 

 coins,  13,  27,  69,  129 

 colony,  11 

 floor,  11 

 forts,  i,  12,  27  n.,  65 

 inscription,  130 

  plaster,  11 

 ruins,  74 

  soldiers,  11 

 station,  13 

Ross,  Isabel  de,  108 

 family  of  Wark,  2 

Roughholm,  87 
Round  Table,  Arthur's,  54 
Rowlandson,  Stephen,  65 
Rowthay,  131,  133,  134,  143 
Russendale,  80 

Rydal,  4,  122,  132,  133,  136,  140,  144-147 
 fell.  146 

 Hall,  129,  133,  134,  145 

 Old  Hall,  134 

 White  Moss,  134 


Saal,  Edward,  57 
Sacheverell,  Ferdinando,  57  n. 
Sacheville,  Joan,  104  n. 
Sadgill  (W),  95 
St  Patrick's  Well,  148 
St  Sunday's  Beck,  14,  15 
Salkeld  arms,  71,  102 
Sandes  arms,  64 

 Barbara,  123 

 Dorothy,  132 

■  family,  9 

 Francis,  123 

 Mr,  92 

 Thomas,  8 

Sandford  arms,  70,  71 

Sandyhill  (W),  109 

Sandys  and  see  Sandes,  Elizabeth,  86 

 Samuel,  129  n.,  132  n. 

Sayon,  Mrs,  57  n. 
Scale  Knot  (W),  117 
Scalthwaiterig,  100 
Scandel  Beck,  131,  133 
Scots  Rave  (W),  126 
Scotton  (Y),  21 
Seaton,  92 

Sedbergh,  15,  33,  36,  39,  57,  65,  78 
Sedgwick,  68,  80 
Sedgwick,  George,  9,  67 
Sellet  Hall  (W),  91,  92 
Selside,  94,  96,  97,  100 

 Bowthwaite,  98 

 Brackenrigg,  97 

 Catbarrow  Wall,  97 

 Chapel,  97 

 Greengatefoot,  97 

— j —  Hall,  94,  95 

 Park,  98 

 Whitwell  Hall,  98 

Senhouse,  Mary,  136 
Severbeck  (W),  39 
Shap,  97 

Shaw,  Richard,  113 
Sheckles  Water  (W),  109 
Shepherd,  — ,  10 

 John,  92 

Sherburn,  Richard,  79 
Shire  Stones,  137,  139 
Shuttle  worth,  28 
Shuttleworth,  Barton,  29 

 Edward,  29 

 Henry,  29 

 John,  29 

 Judge,  29 

 Lancelot,  29 

 Nicholas,  29 

 Richard,  18,  29 

 Wilkie,  29 

Sizergh,  7,  10,  56,  67-69,  114 
Skelsmergh,  101 

 Chapel,  97-99 

 Garth  Row,  09 

 Oilthwaite  Rigg,  100 

 Great  Tarn,  101 

 Hall,  Q9,  100 

 Milbeck,  100 
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 Musthil,  ioo 

 Park,  99 

 St  John's  Well,  98,  99 

Skelwith  Bridge,  137 
Skettles  water  (W),  95 
Skeughsby  (Y),  123 
Slater,  Mr,  36 

Sleddal,  90,  92,  93,  100,  109 

 Beck,  101 

 Chapel,  93,  94 

 Cockley  Fell  Wall,  94 

 Dale  End,  95 

 Ewebarrow  Hall,  93,  95 

 Gatescarth,  94 

 Gowderbarrow  Wall,  94 

 Hallfell,  94 

 Hallwood,  95 

 Iron  craw,  95 

 Kilstone,  94 

 Moorthwaite,  95 

 Rushbearing,  94 

Sleddal  family,  94 

 John  de,  94 

 Roger  de,  94 

 Sadgill,  95 

 Thomas,  94 

 Water,  100 

 Whiteside,  94 

Smith,  Thomas,  9,  55,  75,  130  n. 

Somerford,  Cheshire,  48 

Somerset,  Charles,  Earl  of  Worcester,  2 

 John,  Duke  of,  1,  2 

Speight,  William,  14 
Spying  How  (W),  127 
Stainton,  13,  68 
Standing  Stone  (W),  44 
Stanford,  Michael,  8 
Stanley,  Ann,  79 

 family,  53 

Stapleton  arms,  134 

 family,  92 

 Isabel,  140  n. 

Staveley,  84,  92,  94,  104,  105,  108,  112 

 Burntknot,  109 

 Chapel,  105,  106,  in 

 Hall,  108,  109 

 Park,  109 

 Pike  How,  107 

 School,  107 

 Steanbank  Green,  91,  92 

Stevenson,  Rowland,  100 
Stock,  Ambleside,  129 
Stockbridge,  Ambleside,  89,  146 
Stockbridge,  Nether  Staveley,  109 
Stoke-on-Trent,  53  n. 
Storey,  Agnes,  57 
Storrs,  Windermere,  119 
Storthe,  44,  51 
Stratfieldsaye,  Hants.,  79 
Strickland,  68,  84 

 Burneside,  69,  114 

 Ketel,  103-105,  122 

 Roger,  93,  94,  103-105 

Strickland  arms,  69,  114 
 Dorothy,  136 


 family,  68 

 Mr,  104 

 T.,  103 

 Thomas,  7,  10,  14,  20,  44,  136 

 Walter,  7 

Suart,  Martin,  113 
Sutton-upon-Derwent  (Y),  40 
Swainson  family,  65 
Swarthmoor,  53 
Swartz,  Martin,  53 

Tailbois,  Ivo,  1 
Tatham,  Barbara,  137 

 John,  23 

Taylor,  Richard,  142 
Tearnside  Chapel,  24 
Tempest,  Mary,  29 

 ,  18 

Templehurst  (Y),  92 

Tenant,  Mr,  21 

Tenterhow  (W),  94 

Thirlwall  Castle,  122 

Thirlwall  family,  122 

Thomlinson,  Elizabeth,  79 

Thomson  houses  (W),  26 

Thornbarrow  Hall  (W),  119 

Thornborough,  Thornburrow,  Agnes,  96 

 arms,  72 

 family,  8,  94-96,  119 

 Francis,  96,  98 

 George,  96 

 Isabel,  96 

 James,  96 

 John,  96 

 Nicholas,  96 

 Richard,  96 

 Rowland,  96,  97 

 Thomas,  96 

 Thomasin,  7,  96 

 William,  7,  96-98,  114 

Thornton  near  Ingleton,  70 
Thorn ton-le-Moors,  93  n. 
Thursland  Castle,  22,  51 
Thwatterden,  84 
Thweng,  manor  of,  108 
Thweng,  Marmaduke  de,  108 

 Robert  de,  108 

 William  de,  108 

Tomlinson,  Hugh,  51 
Tompson,  Sir  Henry,  21 
Topham,  Francis,  123 
 Mr,  61 

Torrington,  Lord,  75  n. 
Toss  tarn,  16 
Towers,  John  le,  136 
Tranthwaite  (W),  85 
Trent,  river,  53 
Trentham,  Winifred,  10  n. 
Troughton,  Jennet,  10  n. 

 John,  10  n. 

 Miles,  10 

Troutbeck,  3,  4,  116,  117,  124,  125,  131 

 Bridge,  127 

 Chapel,  117,  124-127 

 Corn  Mill,  124 
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 Dalehead,  124 

 Dod,  128 

 fell,  148 

 Forest,  127 

 Jack's  Brigg,  126 

 Lowick  How,  126,  127 

 Old  Park,  127,  128 

 Paper  Mill,  124 

 Park,  126 

 River,  124 

 School,   124,  125 

 Scots  Rake,  126 

 Tongue,  126 

Tunstall  arms,  71 
Tunstall  Church,  27 

 Vicar  of,  23 

Turner,  Edward,  101 
Tyson,  Emma,  67 

Uldale,  13  n. 
Ullswater,  148 
Ulskelfe  (Y),  10 
Ulverston,  53 

Underbarrow,  58,  84,  85,  104,  109 

 Chapel,  85 

 Chapelry,  10 

 Trenthwaite,  85 

Undermillbeck,   113,  115-119 
Underley,  18-21,  51,  54 
Urswick,  Adam,  135 

 Arms,  114,  134 

— -  Elizabeth,  135 

 John,  135 

Usherwood,  Mr,  42 

Vaughan,  family,  29,  40 

 Francis,  37,  40 

 Mr,  16,  36 

Vere,  Lady  Ann,  72 
Vernon  family  see  Vaughan 

Wakeber  fell,  31 

 Well,  27,  29 

Walker,  Elizabeth,  50  n. 

 James,  36 

 Mabel,  36 

Walkergards  (W),  39 
Walter,  Sir  John,  2 
Wansfell  Wall,  131 
Warcop,  105 
Ward,  Edward,  39,  40 

 Henry,  26  n. 

Warriner,  Isabel,  98 

Warton  (L),  37,  46,  51,  80,  108 

 Vicar  of,  23 

Warton,  Robert,  80 
Wate,  George,  96 
Water  (Y),  140  n. 

Watercrook,  1,  11,  12,  13,  60,  67,  74,  81 
Waterhead,  87,  121 
Watheman,  John,  80 
Wayhill,  Hants.,  90 
Weaver,  Mr,  77 
Wells,  Thomas,  118 
Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  18,  28 
Weshtor,  Richard,  65 


Wharton,  43 

 Hall,  119 

Whassetyeat  (W),  52 
Whatside  Tithe  barn,  51 
Whinfell  Beck,  97 
Whitbarrow,  74,  81 
Whitehead,  Richard,  17 
Whitemoss  (W),  134 
Whiteside  (W),  94 
Whitfield,  Margaret,  16 
Whittington  (L),  21 

 Holmhouse,  33 

Whitwell  Hall  (W),  98 
Wigan,  18  n. 
Wilkins,  Bishop,  31,  75 
Williamson,  Alice,  129  n. 

 arms,  102 

Wilson,  — ,  10 

 Alan,  120 

 Arthur,  120 

 Barthe,  120 

 Catherine,  137 

 Christopher,  66 

 Daniel,  54 

 Edward,  28,  53,  54,  56,  57 

 family,  51,  53,  111,  119 

 Henry,  14,  19,  21-24,  98 

 -James,  54 

 John,  120 

 Mr,  72,  97,  98,  112,  143 

 Rowland,  109-111 

 Thomas,  22,  24,  56,  86 

■  William,  86,  116,  118,  120 

Winchester,  15  n. 
Winder  (W),  141 

Windermere,  3,  84,  86,  88-90,  112,  113, 
115-120,  124,  127,  129,  131-134,  140, 
144,  146 

 Church,  89,  90,  112,  113,  117,  120, 

123,  125,  131 
Winster,  86,  117,  119,  121 

  beck,  89 

 chapel,  82,  83 

 river,  78 

Winyeats  (W),  43 
Wirly,  Ann,  142 
Witham,  Marmaduke,  79 
Withburn,  114 
Witherington  family,  18 
 Henry,  20 

Witherslack,  51-53,  56,  74.  75,  77-8i,  85, 

96,  99,  100 
Wood,  Christopher,  20 
Woodhouse,  George,  30 
Woodyeat  Green  (W),  44 
Wooloaks  (C),  95,  126 
Worcester,  Earl  of,  2 
Workington,  50  n. 
Wray,  Grasmere,  147 
Wright,  Miles,  137,  148 
Wrynose,  139,  140 
Wyville  arms,  121 

York,  21 

 St  Mary's  Abbey,  50,  55 

Yorkfield  (W),  10 
Yorkshire,  T12,  T4T 


